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ERR 
TO THE : 
Moſt Noble and Illuſtrious 
PRINCE, JAMES, 
* Dvxz of CHANDOIS. 
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May it pleaſe your GRACE, 


A MONG the ſhining numbers of 
Philoſophers, Poets, Orators, Hiſtorians, 
and other polite writers, who, by endea- 
vouring to tranſmit their names and their 
works to poſterity, do the only thing 
they can do towards accompliſhing ſo 
by great and fo worthy an aim, when they 
7 ſhelter themſelves under your Grace's 

Protection and nn ; It is impoſſi- 
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ble, Sir, but ſome undeſerving in their 


kind, ſhould ſlip in by accident, and for 
a time profane the bleſſing which ought | 


only to be purely and without mixture 


enjoy'd by perſons of ſtandard worth, 


Yet, even theſe incidents (may it pleaſe 
your Grace) ariſing from your own ge- 


neroſity's being ſo extenſive, ſhall, with 


the wiſe men of future times, be fo far 


from diminiſhing the luſtre of the fa- 


yours devolving from the patron down 
to the patroniz'd, that they ſhall heigh- 
ten and augment it with * to them 
both. 


When thoſe ſucceſſors and lawful heirs 


in genius, thoſe true and genuine ſons of 
wit and judgment, that are yet unborn, 


and are deſtin'd in their ſeveral turns to 
adorn the coming ages; when they, I 


ſay, ſhall read the various dedications 
written by different hands, that have 


aſpir'd 


DEDICATION. v 


aſpir'd to the glory of offering up incenſe 
to your Grace; then ſhallthey conſider you 


ador'd as an earthly deity by the univer- 
ſal conſent of mankind: then ſhall they 


look upon you as one in whoſe breaſt a 


kind of divinity inhabited and reign'd, 
and whoſe goodneſs and bounty was as 
it were your very being : and truly when 
afterwards they ſhall wiſely diſtinguiſh 
between the merits of ſo many different 
authors, they ſhall diſtinguiſh likewiſe a 
world of different excellencies, and qua- 
lifications, that muſt ſubſiſt in the uni- 
verſal benefactor and common father to 


them all; and they ſhall (when they ſet 


apart, in their thoughts, the troubleſome 
panegyricks which you patiently permit, 
from the juſt addreſſes which you graci- 
ouſly receive) diſcern your great huma- 


nity and goodneſs, from your judgment 
of, and your juſtice to merit, 
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From hence your pardon and clemen- 
cy to the unlearned, ſhall be as great an 


attribute to you by way of applauſe, as | 


your juſtice in rewarding the really 
learned. 


But beſides theſe two ſorts, there is a 


third which may (if I may humbly 


crave leave to ſay fo) lay a lawful claim 
to the approaching of your Grace with 
their offerings. 


This fort conſiſts of thoſe perſons who 


are happy in the poſſeſſion of the works 
of polite and learn'd men that are de- 
ceaſed ; but whoſe works have a right to 
hve the eternal age of fame ; becauſe, 


when they can make ſuch valuable pre- 
ſents to the world, they may without any 


ſcruple uſher them into it in the beſt 


manner poſſible, and that muſt be under 
the patronage of your Grace; I ſhould 


ſay, 


5 DEDICATION. vi 
nen- fay, they could not without a ſcruple 
Y Y pretend to recommend the moſt valuable 
43 writings to the public, as they deſerve 
ally 7 to be by any other name, than your 
-* own. 


When the works of the polite dead 
= are publiſh'd, they belong of right to 
your grace, who in the field of literature 
art lord of the manor, and whom nature 
4 has made, and the general voice of man- 
ö 4 kind acknowledges to be the N 
of univerſal learning. 


Z Your Grace, better than any body, 
2 knows the loweſt officer is not unwel- 
come to the preſence of his monarch 
when the illuſtrious perſon, whom he 
| conducts thither is a defirable and agree» 
able companion to him. | 


It is with a like happy view that even 
a bookſeller may, and therefore does, 


9a 4 venture 


Wi DEDICATION. 
venture into the preſence of your Grace ; 
but 'tis with the . choiceſt collection of , 
ſome celebrated works which made their 
author, when language, ſenſe, and learn- , 
ing, flouriſh'd in a moſt particular man- 

ner at the Enghſh court, the belov'd 

companion of thoſe who made the beſt 
figure there: he was, may 1t pleaſe your 

Grace, the admired friend of Sir John 

Denham, Sir Henry Savil, Sir Fleetwood 

Sheppard, Mr. Dryden, &c. the dear in- 

timate of the Earls Roſcommon Orrery, 

Rocheſter, Dorſet, Cavendiſh ; the valued 
companion of the Marquifles Hallifax 
and Normanby, the late Duke of Buck- 

=. | ingham, &c. and to crown the whole, 
he was the man the moſt eſteem'd for 

wit in that bright-age, by a ſovereign 

who deſerved the title of monarch of 
wit too, King Charles II. 


—— ́ʒ́ — —ů > 


This gentleman's character, therefore, 
in 


9 


parts of life, unconfin'd ; and neither the 


is Sir Charles Sedley that I have introduc'd 


but with this addition, that I am, with 


DEDICATION. ix 


in wit is what your Grace is, in all the 


one nor the other can be more fully deſcrib'd 
in words, than by ſetting down the names 
of the perſons to whom the characters 
belong, and leaving the world to their 
own free and unbiaſs'd thoughts concern- 
ing them. To ſum up all, therefore, it 


to the Duke of Chandbis; and after lay-_ 
ing that, I withdraw with pride and 
pleaſure, having nothing to afk pardon. | 
for, but the freedom which I am oblig'd 
to take, of firſt ſetting down my name; 
the profoundeſt duty, 
May it pleaſe your Grace, 
Your Grace's moſt Devoted, 
Me oft Obedient,, 
4% Humble Servant, 
SAM. BRISCOE. 
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Sir CHARLES SEDLEY. 


Ir would be a taſk few men of modeſty 
would undertake, viz. To write the life of 
this perſon. His family, perſon, age, and 
hiſtory, might indeed be performed in a to- 
lerable manner; but, as was written under the 
picture of a late eminent lady of ſublime parts, 
mult be ſaid of his with far more juſtice 


The painter's art is done, the features hit, 
Of Sedley's face. No art can ſhew his wit. 


As the brightneſs of his parts, the eleva- 
tion of his genius, and the vigour of his per- 
formances, were things not to be hid almoſt 
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in any age whatever; ſo the age he lived in, 
which was peculiar for the encouragement of 


wit and gallantry, could by no means paſs 


over a perſon whom nature had furnifhed for 
the converſation of princes, and even from his 
cradle, adapted him to be great, and to be 
admir'd. 


He appeared in public much about the 


year 1667, when the court of King Charles 


II. having taſted the ſweets of the reftoration 


about ſeven years, it began to appear, that 


they had not cultivated the genius of the En- 


gliſh gentry to no purpoſe ; but that there ap- 


peared at court, men of ſuch perfections in 


wit, language, ſenſe, and learning, and that 


among ſome of the higheſt rank, as no. age of 


the N court had ever ſeen before. A- 


mong the nobility were reckoned, the Duke 
of Buckingham, the Earl of Dorſet, the Mar- 


quis of Hallifax, the Lords Roſcommon, Or- 


tery, Rocheſter, Cavendiſh, and others; and 
among the gentry, Sir John Denham, Mr. 


Waller, Mr. Godolphin, afterwards Lord ; 


Godolphin, Sir Henry Savile, Sir Fleetwood 


Shepherd, Mr. Butler, Sir Charles Sedley. 


I ſtop at his name; not but that there were 
men of genius which adorn'd that polite age; 
but aſter him, no climax can be 19 

nothing could riſe above him. 


rmed, for 


The 


Sir CHARLES SEDLEY. Xii 

The fire of his fancy began to ſpread itſelf 
to ſuch a degree, and ſo early, that tho” he 
was but a young man, King Charles the ſe- 
cond, a prince whom all men allow to be a 
judge, fingled him out for the beſt genius of 
the age, and frequently told his famihars, that 
Sedley's ſtile, either in wrging or diſcourſe, 


would be the ſtandard of the Engluth tongue. 


He was for ſome years ſo much applauded. 
in all converſation, that he began to be the 
oracle of the poets; and it was by his judg- 


4 ment every performance was approved, Or con- 


demned, which made the king jeſt with him, 
and tell him, nature had given him a patent 
to be Apollo's viceroy. My Lord of Rocheſ- 
ter bears his teſtimony to this very thing, when 
he ſets him foremoſt in the judges of his per- 
formance, in theſe famous lines about cen- 
are, Wie 3 


J loathe the rabble, tis enough for me 
If Sedley, Shadwell, Shepherd, Wycherley, 
Godolphin, Butler, Buckhurſt, Buchingham, 4 
And ſome few more whom I omit to name, | 
Approve my ſenſe, I count their cenſure fame. 
He was particularly inclined to dramatic 
poetry and yet we find only three plays that 
bear his name; tho? 'tis ſaid he had the chief 
hand in compoſing ſeveral others. Whether 


* 
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his modeſty, or his indolence made him de- 
cline them, and leave them to others to finiſh 
and tather we know not. 


It happened by him in reſpect of the king, 
as is ſaid of the famous Cardinal Richlieu, viz. 
That they who recommended him to the king, 
thereby ſupplanted themſelves, and afterwards 
envied him ; but with this difference between 


the Cardinal and Sir Charles, viz. That the 


latter was never ungrateful. 


When he had a taſte of the court, as the 
king never would part with him, ſo he never 


would part with the king; and yet two things 
happened to his damage in it : firſt, his eſtate 


was never the better for court; and ſecondly, 
his morals much the worſe. = 


The king delighted in him to an exceſs, 
and he pleaſed his majeſty in one thing, in 
which he eminently differed from all the reſt 
of the wits of the court, viz. That he never 
aſked the king for any thing, and they were 
always a begging of him. It's true, he by 


this means impaired his fortune; and the ge- 


neroſity of that court had this misfortune at- 
tending it, that tho' it liked the virtue of not 
aſking, yet it did not reward the modeſty of 


not 


it. Whether it was the bold importunity of 
others that exhauſted that prince, who cou'd 
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Sir CHARLES SE DLE T. X 


not learn to deny a craving hand, tho he hated 


the forwardneſs, nor could remember the ſi- 
lent indigence of his friend, tho' he applauded 
the kindneſs of it. „ 


However, Sir Charles had ſome taſte of the 
king's bounty, tho' not equal to Shepherd, 
Buckhurſt, Savile, and others, and far from 
equal to his merit. 1 


Sir Charles had a maſterly genius in poetry, 
an exuberant fancy in compoſing, and a hap-. 
pineſs beyond moſt men in expreſſing himſelf. 
It is to be obſerved, that in all he wrote, we 
find nothing indecent or obſcene, tho' that 


was the faſhionable vice of the poets in that 


day; In the moſt wanton of his verſes, we 
find him mannerly and modeſt ; tho' in words. 
inimitably ſoft, and in expreſſions, paſſionate 
beyond the reach of the brighteſt capacities of 
the age. This made my Lord Rocheſter give 
the character of his poetry in thoſe excellent 
lines, which are a laſting teſtimony to what I 
have ſaid above. 


For ſongs and verfes mannerly obſcene, 

That can ſtir nature up by ſprings unſeen, 
And, without forcing bluſhes, warm the queen; 
| SEDLEY has that prevailing, gentle art, 


That can with a reſiſtleſs charm impart 
The looſeſt wiſhes to the chaſteſt heart: E700 


acknowledged, he excelled Dorſet, Rocheſ- 
ter, and thoſe ſuperior poets, who, as they 


rous, is always clean. 


xvi Some Account of the LIFE of 
Raiſe ſuch a conflict, kindle ſuch a fire | A 
Betwixt declining virtue, and deſire 4 

Till the poor vanquiſh'd maid diſſolves away 4 
In dreams all night, in ſighs and tears all day. 


This the Duke of Buckingham called Sed- 
ley's witchcraft. It is true, it was an art too 
ſucceſsful in thoſe days, to propagate the im- 
moralities of thoſe times; nor did it at all 
aſſiſt to protect the virtue of the readers, whe- 
ther of one ſex or another. But it muſt be 


conceived lewdly, fo they wrote in plain En- 


gliſh, and took no care to cover up the worſt 


of their thoughts in clean linen; which ſcan- 


dalous cuſtom, in a word, has aſſiſted to bury 


the beſt performances of that age, becauſe 


blended with profaneneſs or indecency. They 


are not fit to be read by people whoſe religion 


and modeſty have not quite forſaken them; f 
and which, had thoſe groſſer parts been 
left out, would juſtly have paſſed for the 


moſt polite poetry that the world ever ſaw. 


% 


But Sedley's poems ſhall live for ever : No 


divine will ſtick to eſpouſe them; no rigid 


government will forbid their publiſhing ; 
what recommends virtue, is ſtrong ; what is 
merry, is extremely polite ; what is amo- 


It 


— 


$% Cn a1 815117. 1 
It was at the acting of his play, called Bel- 


lamira, that the roof of the playhouſe fell 


down. But, what was particular, was that ve- 
ry few were hurt but himſelf. His merry 
friend Sir Fleetwood Shepherd told him, 
There was ſo much fire in his play, that it 
blew up the poet, houſe, and all. He told 
him again, No: The play was ſo heavy, it 
broke down the houſe, and buried the poet 
in his own rubbiſn. 


We need enter no farther into this part of 
his hiſtory; he knew as well how to conceal 
his own excellencies with modeſty, as the reſt 


ol the world knew how to value them. 


Beſides his wit, he outdid almoſt all his 


Z contempories ir another thing; and that was, 


he outlived them. If I remember right, there 


were but three of his original companions in 


> mirth and flouriſhing parts, viz. The late 


Duke of Devonſhire, the late Earl of Godol- 
phin, and the preſent Duke of Buckingham, 


who has married his grand-daughter that out- 
lived him, 


Sir Charles ſeemed to diſlike the town, as 
he grew into years ; and eſpecially after King 


Charles the ſecond's death. Their might per- 
haps be ſomething in the chagrin he conceived” 


Wai Some Accovxr of the LIFE of © 
at the court, in the next reign, on ſome family 
| accounts, which I need not mention. 
At the revolution, he appeared warm on 
UW the fide of King William; and particularly, 
bhhle ſtickled hard for voting the throne vacant, 
mm as alſo, for filling it up: Upon which, it was 
| faid, he paſs'd that bitter jeſt upon Kin 
James, alluding a little to the link 
Wl have hinted above, when coming out of the 
| houſe of commons the day they voted King 
William and Queen Mary into the throne, 
Sir Charles mentioning it to a friend, Well,” 
fſapys he, I am even with King James, in point 
of civility : For as he made my daughter a 
il counteſs, ſo I have helped to make his daugh- 


ter a queen.“ 


He lived after this, to the beginning of 
Wl Queen Anne's reign, and died at the age of 

l nearninety, the youth of his wit and humour 
continuing to the laſt, He left but one legi- 
timate daughter; and his grandchild by that 
daughter, 1s the preſent Ducheſs of Bucking- 
ham, daughter of the late King James. 
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A Prolagus to The WARY Widow or Sin 


 Noisy PARROT. 


E N VV and faction wie the grumbling age; 


The ſtate they cannot, but they ſhake the ſtage: 


This barren trade ſome will engroſs, ſtill hoping 


From our poor port to baniſh interloping, 
Andlike the plodding Lawyers, take great care 


To elbow blooming merit from the bar, 


In every age there were a ſort of men, 


As you do now, damn'd all was written then 
Thouſands before em leſs provoke their pride 
Than one poor riyal ſtraining by their ſide, 
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Such vermine critics we expect to find, e 
For nature knows not how to loſe a kind, 0 | 
The ſtinking pole-cat, or the mole that's blind, 

But againſt old, as well as new to rage, 
Is the peculiar phrenzy of this age, | 

Shakeſpeare muſt down, and you muſt praiſe no 

more 

Soft Deſdemona, nor the jealous Moor ; 
Shakeſpeare, whoſe fruitful genius, happy wit, 

Was fram'd and finiſh'd at a lucky hit; 

The pride of nature, and the ſhame of ſchools, 

Born to create, and not to learn from rules, 

Muſt pleaſe no more. His baſtards now deride 

Their fathers nakedneſs they ought to hide; 

But when on ſpurs their Pegaſus they force, 

Their jaded muſe is diſtanc'd in the courſe, 

All that is now, hath been before, tis true; 
But yet the art, the faſhion may be new: 

Tho' old materials the large palace raiſe, 

The ſkilful architect deſerves his praiſe. | 

If nothing pleaſe, you are not nice, but fick, 

is want of ſtomach ever to diſlike : 

On our paſt poets, petty judges fit, 

The living fink beneath your preſent ſpite, 

As if they were the doomiday of all wit, 

But beaux, and ladies, be you not too nice, 

- You'll break our lott'ry, if none draw a prize, 

Then down goes half th” artil'ry of your eyes. 

For chis one night, do as kind lovers uſe, 

Ti wp ſtrict judgment, and let fancy Jools: 


An 


Sir CHRAREES S EDLE. 3 


E PIT A R. 


H; E RE Sir Henry Leigh is lying, 

With his doxy kneeling by him; 

When he was alive, and had his feeling, 
When ſhe lay down, then he was kneeling; 
But now he's dead, and has loſt his feeling, 
Now he lies down, he is kneeling. 
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To CE LIND A. 


C ELI N D A, think not by diſdain 
To vanquiſh my deſire, 

By telling me, I ſigh in vain, 
And feed a hopeleſs fire. 

Deſpair it felf too weak' does prove, 
Your beauty to difarm, b 


4 By fate I was ordain'd to love, 
3 As you were born to charm.” 
4 SONG. 


5 CELINDA. 
P RITHEE tell me, faithleſs fwain, 
Why ſhou'd you ſuch paſſion teign, 
On purpoſe to deceive me? 
So ſoon as I to love began, 


Then you began to leave me. 
B 2 , | i Dan 0 N. 
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DAMON. 


Celinda, you muſt blame your fate, 
Kindneſs has its certain date, 
Fer we the joys have taſted ; 
Had you not then with feigned hate 
Love's kindeſt hours waſted, 
Then weep no more, nor ſigh in vain, 
But lay your baits to catch again 
A more deſerving lover; 
For know, a ſlave who's broke his chain 
You never can recover, 


A POEM. 
Pa; I ELIS, men fay that all my vows 
Are to thy fortune paid ; 
Alas! my heart he little knows, 
Who thinks my love a trade, 
Were I of all the woods the lord, 
One berry from thy hand, 
More ſolid pleaſure would afford, 
Than all my large command, 
My humble love hath learnt to live 
On what the niceſt maid, 
Without a conſcious bluſh can give, 
Beneath the myrtle ſhade. 
Of coſtly food it hath no need, 
And nothing will devour ; A 
But like the harmleſs bee, can feed, 
And not impair the flow'r. 
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Sir CAXILES 8 EDLE. 
A ſpotleſs innocence like thine, 
May ſuch a flame allow; 
Vet thy fair name for ever ſhine, 
As doth thy beauty now. 
J heard thee wiſh my lambs might ſtray, 
Safe from the fox's pow'r; | 
Tho' ev'ry one becomes his prey, 
I'm richer than before. 
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4 FABLE, 


I N #Zſop's tales an honeſt wretch we find, 
Whoſe years and comforts equally declin'd ; 
He, in two wives, had two domeſtic ills, | 
For both had diff*rent age to diff rent wills, 
One pluck'd his black hairs out, and one his grey, 
The man for quietneſs did both obey; 
Ill the whole pariſh ſaw his head quite bare, 
And ſaid he wanted ſenſe as well as hair, 


MORAL. 


The parties, henpeck'd N- are thy wives; 
De hairs they pluck, are thy prerogati ves. 
Tories thy perſon hate, the whigs thy pow'r o © 
7 much thou yieldeft, flill they tug for more, 
. Till thou, and this old man, alike are ſhewn, 
He without hair, and thou without a crown, 


.. You ſhould thoſe pretty arts deſpiſe, 


- The W OR K S of 


To a LAD who ſard ſhe couid not love. 


WH DAM, tho? meaner beauties might, 


Perhaps, have need of ſome ſuch flight; 
Who, to excuſe their rigour, muſt 

Say they our paſſions do miſtruſt, 

And that they would more pity ſhew, 
Were they but ſure our loves were true : 


Secure of what 1s once your prize. 


We to our flaves no fraud addreſs, 


But as they. are, our minds expreſs, 
Tell me not then, I cannot love, 


Say, rather, you it ne'er can move, 
Who can no more doubt of your charms 
Than I reſiſt ſuch pow "ful arms; 
Whoſe num'rous force that 1 withſtood | 


So lang, was not thro any hope I could 
Eſcape their pow'r; but thro” deſpair, 
Which oft makes courage out of fear. 
I trembling ſaw.how .you:us!d thoſe, 
Who tamely yielded without blows: 
Had you but one of alt them ſpar d. 
I might, perhaps, have been enſnar'd, 


And not have thus, e'er I did yield, 


Eall'd love's whole force into the field. 

Yet now I'm conguer'd, 1 will prove 

Faithful as they that never ſtrove. 

All flames in matter, where too faſt 

They do not ſeize, the longer laſt: . 
Then, 


Sir CHARLES S EDLE. 
Then blame not mine for moving flow, 
Since all things durable are ſo. 

The oak that's for three hundred years 
Deſign'd in growing, one qut- wears: 
Whilſt flowers for a ſeaſon made, 

Quickly ſpring up, and quickly fade, 8 


4 SONG. 
Avrtriia art thou mad 
To let the world in me, 
Envy joys I never had, 
And cenſure them in thee ? 

Filld with grief for what is paſt, 
Let vs at length be wiſe, 

And the banquet boldly taſte, 
Since we have paid the prize, 
Love does eaſy fouls deſpiſe, 
Who loſe themſelves for toys ; 
And eſcape for thoſe deviſe, 
Who taſte his utmoſt joys. 

To be thus for trifles blam'd, 
Like theirs a folly 1 18, ' 
Who are for vain ſwearing dined 15 

And knew no higher bliſs. | 

Love ſhould like the year be ond, 

With ſweet variety; F 
Hope ſhould in the ſpring be bond 
Kind fears, and jealouſy. 
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In. the ſummer flowers ſhould riſe, 
And in the autumn, fruit; 
His ſpring doth elſe but mock our eyes, 
And in a ſcoff, ſalute. 


CU PI D', Return. 


V V ELCOM E, thrice welcome to my * 
Thou long departed fire, [ heart, 


How could'ſt thou fo regardleſs be 
Of one ſo true, ſo fond as me, 


Whoſe early thought, whoſe firſt deſite 


Was pointed all to thee ? 
When in the morning of my day, 
Thy empire firſt began, 
Pleas'd with the proſpect of thy ſway, 
Into thy arms I ran: 
Without reſerve my willing heart I gave, 
Proud that I had'my freedom loſt, 
Contending which I ought to boaſt, 
The making thee a ſov' reign, or my ſelf a flave. 


Still IJ am form'd to execute thy will, 
By me deelare thy pow'r and ſkill ; 
My heart already by thy fire 
Is ſo prepar'd, is ſo refin'd, 
There's nothing left behind 
But infinite deſire. 
O! would'ſt thou touch that lovely maid, 
(Whoſe charms and thine I have obey'd) 
With 


Sir CHARLES SEDLEY« 


With ſuch another flame, 


The heav'n that would appear in me, 


Wou'd ſpeak ſuch goodneſs dwelt in thee; 


Thy bow, thy art, 
No more need guide thy dart ; 


No art ſo ſtubbern but at that would aim. 


A s Oos. 


A 8 Amoret with Phillis fat 
One evening on the plain, 


And ſaw the charming Strephon wait | 


To tell the nymph his paint; - 

The threat'ning danger to remove 
She whiſper'd in her ear, 

Ah ! Phillis, if you would not love, 
This ſhepherd do not hear. 

None ever had ſo ſtrange an art, 
His paſſion to convey 

Into a liſt'ning virgin's heart, 

And ſteal her foul away. 

Fly, fly betimes, for fear you give 
Occaſion for your fate; 

In vain, ſaid ſhe, in vain I ſtrive, 
Alas ! *tis now too late, 


Farewell 
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4, Farewell . LOVE. 


Ox CE more love's mighty nes are broke, 
His ſtrength and cunning I defy ; 
Once more I have thrown off his yoke, 
And am a man, and do deſpiſe the boy. 
Thanks to her pride, and her diſdain, 
And all the follies of a ſcornful mind : 
1d ne'er poſſeſs'd my heart again, 
If fair Miranda had been kind. 


Welcome, fond wanderer, as cafe 


And plenty to a wretch in pain, 
That worn with want and a diſeaſe, 

Enjoys his health, and all his friends again, 
Let others wafte theirtime and youth, 

Watch and look pale, to gain a peeviſh maid, 
And learn too late this dear-bought rruth, 

At length they're ſure to be betray d. 


— . 


of 
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To PHILLIS. 


TH O, Phillis, your prevailing charge 
Have forc'd me from my Celia's arms, 

That kind defence againft all pow'rs, 

But thoſe refiſtleſs eyes of your: 
Think not your conqueſt to maintain, 
By rigour and unjuſt diſdain : 
In vain, fair nymph, in vain you ſtrive, 


For love does ſeldom hope ſurvive, 4 


Sir CHARLES 8E DLE x. 2x 
My heart may languiſh for a time, 
Whilſt all your glories in their prime, 
Can juſtify ſuch cypelty, - 
By the ſame force that conquer'd me. 
When age ſhall come, at whoſe command 
Thoſe troops of beauties muſt diſband: 
A tyrant's ſtrength once took away, 
What ſlave ſo dull as to obey ! 
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An Epilogue on the Revival of Evzxy MAN in bis 
HUMOUR, 


Ex: TREA 1 Y ſhall not ſerve, nor e 

To make me ſpeak in ſuch a play's defence: 

A play, where wit and humour do agree 

To break all practis'd laws of comedy: 

The ſcene (what more abſurd ! ) in England lies, 

No gods deſcend, nor dancing devils riſe ; 

No captive prince, from nameleſs country brought, 

No battle, nay, there's not a duel fought. _ 
And ſomething yet more ſharply might be ſaid, 

But I conſider, the poor author's dead; 2 

Let that be his excuſe----now for our own, 

Why---'faith, in my opinion, we need none. 

The parts were fitted well: but ſome will ſay, 
Pox on em rogues, what made ein chuſe this play ? 

1 do not doubt but you will credit me,  : 

It was not choice, but mere neceſſity. 

To all our writing friends in town we ſent, 

But not a wit durſt venture out in lent, 


B 6 Hare 
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Hare patience but till Eaſter term, and then 
You ſhall have jig and hobby horſe agen. 
Here's Mr. Matthew, * our domeſtic wit, 
Does promiſe one of the ten plays h'as writ : 
But ſince great bribes weigh nothing with the juſt, 
Know, we have merits,. and in them we truſt. 

When any faſts, or holydays defer 

The public labours of the theatre, 

Me ride not forth, although the day be fair, 
On ambling tit, to take the ſaburb-air; 
But with our authors meet, and ſpend that time 
To make up quarrels between ſenſe and rhyme. 
Wedneſdays and Fridays conſtantly we fate, 
Tit after many a long and free debate, 

For divers weighty reaſons, *twas thought fit, 
Vnruly ſenſe ſhould Qill to rhyme ſubmit. 

This the moſt wholeſome law we ever made, 
So ſtrictly in tꝭ is Epilogue obey'd: . 

Sure, no man here will ever dare to break; 


Enter JoHNν SON Gh. 


Hold, and give way, for I myſelf will ſpeak ; 

Can you encourage ſo much inſolence, | 

And. add new faults ſtill to the great offence 

Your anceſtors ſo raſhly did commit 

Againſt the mighty pow'rs of art and wit, 

When they condemn'd thoſe noble works of mine, 
5 n and my beſt-lov'd Carihine * > 


* Mr. Matthew nn the Comedians 
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Sir CHARLES SEDLEY. 13 
Repent, or on your guilty heads ſhall fall 
The curſe of many a rhyming paſtoral ; 
The three bold Beauchamps ſhall revive again, 
And with the London- prentice conquer Spain. 
All the dull follies of the former age 
Shall riſe and find applauſe upon this ſtage; 
But if you pay the great arrears of praiſe, 
So long fince due to my much-injur'd plays; 


From all paſt crimes I firſt will ſet you free, 


And then inſpire ſome one to write ike me. 


* * This Epilogue is among the Works of the Earl of Dorſet, ; 


Mo 


— * 


pus 10 TARTUFFE, à Comedy, written 9 
Medburn. 


M ANY have been the vain attempts of wit 
Againſt the ſtill-prevailing hypocnite : 
Once, and but once, a poet got the day, 


And vanquiſh'd Buſy® in a puppet- play; 
But Buſy rallying, arm'd with zeal and rage, 


Poſſeſs'd the pulpit and pull'd down the ſtage. 


To laugh at Engliſh knaves is dang'rous then, 


While Engliſh fools will think them honeſt men: 

But ſure no zealous brother can deny us 

Free leave with this our monſieur Ananias, 

A man may ſay, without being call'd an atheiſt, 

There are damn'd rogues amnongh the French and 
papiſt, 


* A Character in "TA Johnſon's Bartholomew Fair. 
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That fix ſalvation to ſhort band and hair; 
That belch and ſnuffle to prolong a pray'r; 
That uſe t'enjoy the creature, to expreſs 
Plain whoring, gluttony, and drunkenneſs, 
And in a decent way perform them too, 
As well, nay better far, alas! than you; 
Whoſe fleſhly failings are but fornication, : 
We godly phraſe it, goſpel-propagation, þ 
Juſt as rebellion was call'd reformation, 
Zeal ſtands but ſent'ry at the gate of ſin, 
Whilſt all that have the word, paſs freely in; 
Silent, and in the dark, for fear of ſpies, 
You march, and take damnation by ſurprize. 
There's net a roaring blade in all this town 
Can go ſo far tow'rds hell for half a crown 
As I for ſixpence, for we know the way; 
For want of guides men often go aſtray ; 
Therefore give way to what I ſhall adviſe ; 
| Let every marry'd man, that's grave and wiſe, 
Take a Tartuffe, of known ability, 
| _ To teach and to inſtruct his family; 
Who may ſo ſettle laſting reformation, 
* Firſt get his fon, then give him education, 


% This Epilogue is given to Lord Dorſet by the Editor of the 
Works of celebrated Authors, 
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SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 


De HAPPY PAIR; or, a Pon of 
MATEINONY. | 


V V HEN firſt the world from the black chaos my 
And infant beauty did the frame compoſe ; | 
When heav'n and man poſſeſs'd one ſtate of mind, 
And the pure globe, like its CREATOR ſhin'd ; 
When free from fin the noble mortal ſtrove 
To rival God in his return of love; N 
When damning PRIDE, tbat architect of hell, 
Made not, as yet, his tempted ſoul rebel; 
When plunging avarice no birth had found. 
Nor tore the precious entrails of the ground; j 
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Then, then, the new inhabitant was bleſt, 
Faſe watch'd his heart, and peace ſecur'd his breaſt : 
No earthly thought tainted his gen'rous mind, 
That world th' Almighty gave him, he declin'd ; 
His God-like image made him upwards move; 
He liv'd below, while his ſoul dwelt above. 
Riches were things too weak t' enſlave his ſenſe, 
The daz'ling di'mond wanted influence ; 
Pearls, like the common gravel, he contemn'd, 
And what we count a god, he thought no friend, 
With heat of love he flam'd upon his mate, 
And on the green ſwarth without dowry ſate: 
- Circling her ſnowy neck, he ſought her heart, 
A firy lover, free from fraud, or art. 
The object of his reſtleſs thoughts, was bliſs, 
And that he found in one embrace, one kiſs : 
One claſp, one hug, one eager glance was more 
Than worlds of pearls, or heaps of golden ore. 
se prais'd his priz'd affection next his God, 
And thought his wife the ſecond chiefeſt good. 
Th' heaven-born dame brought to his longing arms 
Her ſoul, her beauty, and reſiſtleſs charms. 
Her breaſt an equal active fire did move, 
She loſt the thoughts of empire in his love. 
The ſplendid ſtile of empreſs ſhe deſpis'd, 
The world a cypher to the man ſhe priz d: 
Her crouding wiſhes him alone purſu'd, 
No ſep'rate greatneſs cou'd her love delude : 
Her intellectuals pure, knew how to ſcan 
That great and independent monarch, man: 


| That 
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That little, but more weighty world refin'd, 

More apt, and ſuited to her heav'nly mind, 

She underſtood, that all that good we name, 

Was nicely wrapt and folded up in him. 

Oh Fate! from whence proceeds the hidden cauſe, 

That we at LOVE, that glorious Paſſion, pauſe ? 

Was it with Adam's innocence betray'd, 

Or, by his lapſe, a'malefaftor made? 

Or have our own acquir'd exceſſes been 

So daring, to determine it a fin ? 

What ſhou'd at once proclaim us bleſt and great, 

We fly, and court the land- mark of our fate: 

| Like murm'ring full-mouth'd Ifra'lites we ſtand, 

And run on rocks, to ſhun the holy-land, 

From hence the baffled world has been inverſt, 

Princes involv'd in war, and people curſt; 

Friends to their confidents eſtrang'd, and thoſe , 

Whom fathers got, to tender fathers foes. 

Hence, lands united to themſelves, divide, 

And ceaſe their ſtrict alliance, tho! ally'd. 

Hence, hot debates grow in domeſtic pow'rs, 

The man's unkind, the cheated woman low'rs. 

Man, like the ſordid earth, from which he ſprung 
Corrupts his ſoul by a baſe heap of dung; 

Forgetting the celeſtial form he bore, 

He values not the woman, but her ftore : 

Extends his treach*rous pledge to golden charms, 

And joins his hands to none but ſpangled arms, . 

He weds her jewels and her amber-chains, 

But her rich ſelf (that merits all), diſdains: 


_ Ha 
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Her face he praiſes, but he courts her ears, 
Catching the glitt'ring pendents that ſhe wears. 
Each eye no longer he eſteems a ſtar, 
Than flaming rubies hung upon her hair; 
And judging love, without her gold, a curſe, - 
He ſcorns her virtue, and adores her purſe. 
The woman too, no leſs debas'd than he, 
Gives not herſelf, but for gratuity ; - 
Sooths like a merchant, with inveigling art, 
Demands her jointure, and keeps back her heart; 
On terms and articles, with pride proceeds, 
And ſeals her cold affe#ions to her deeds ; 
Stands off and treats like an imperious ſtate, 
And baulks her happineſs to be'made great ; 
Proclaims her fortune of a goodly fize, 
And he that offers moſt, obtains the prize. 
Both ſexes now deprave their noble kind, 
While ſordid Avariee corrupts the mind; 
Never conſult poor virtue when they chuſe, 
But for a painted cloud, the goddeſs loſe: 
Divine content they count a finer cheat, 
A diſh for ornament, but no true meat; 
A mere romance, an idle dream of thoſe, 
Who wanting wealth, think to diſguiſe their woes; 
A mountebank, that only boaſts of cures, 
But cannot work th' effect his cant aſſures, 
The vain deluded atheift thus denies 
A ſupreme eſſence, hid from human eyes; 
Becauſe his ſenſe can't apprehend a God, 
Religion's ſottiſh, and her zealots mad, 


But 
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But look a marry'd and a happy pair, 'F 
Are now like revelations, ftrange and rare: 
But if we reaſon from the ages gone, 
There ſcarcely was a happy match, but one. 
| We mind not now the merits of our kind, 

Curious in gold, but to the perſons blind. 
The man ne'er minds his love, for money ſtill 
Is the baſe- thirſted object of his will. 
Upon conditions of a ꝓromis'd ſtore, | 
He'll hug a thing that erawls upon all four. | 
Bring him an old rich corpſe, with grim -Death's 1 
He'll ſwear ſhe's young, and her complexion red; 
Or if you cou'd bring ene without a face, 

He'll praiſe her conqu'ring eyes, and my ane. 
The wWoman too, by ſuch affections le, 
Contemns the living, to embrace the dnl; 30 
And rather than not covet, baſely bold, 7 
Would wed a coffin, were the hinges gold. 
Nature's apoſtate active youth ſhe ſcorns, 
Will long for oxen, if you gild their horns. 
Say he's deform'd, has neither eyes nor noſe, 1551 
Nay, nothing to beſpeak him man, but clothes 
Strait ſhe replies, he's rich, fo paſſes down : rfl 
There's nothing ugly, but a poor baboon. 
Thus might ſhe claſp a loathſome toad in bed, 
Becauſe he bears a pearl within his head. 1 | 
And gilded pills, tho? bitter, may delight E 


The liqu*riſh luſt of wav'ring appetite: -f 
But ſtill tho? wealth their griping ſenſes feaſts, 114 
At moſt, they're but concatenated beaſts. 4 
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For as they ſcorn all cenſonance of ſoul, 

A mutual hatred muſt their peace control, | 
And this ſtands fix'd, what with my love won't ſuit, 
Appears deform'd, and ſtrait commences brute, 

To various climes of tempers each are thrown, 
The frigid coupled to the torrid zone ; 

Like curs of diff*rent nature, in a chain, 

They're link'd in fear, and wear their bonds in pain. 
Perhaps, a cold reſpe& they both may ſhew, 

As impious men to a kind dæmon do; 

Who, when ſome ſkulking wealth he does unfold, 
Honour and dread him for their new - found- gold. 
But view, unrobe the boſom of diſguiſe, 
Obſerve the ſtrange averſion of their eyes: 

With palpitations of regret they twine, 

Like oil and water their falſe loves combine. 

With feign'd embrace they ſeem love's joy to crave, | 
But wiſh their bed, converted to a grave; 

And whilſt their backward hearts like loadſtones meet, 
They wiſh their linen were their winding-ſheet, 
He, like the bear of love, her body clips, 

Inſtead of preſſing, bites her glowing lips. 

She, like a wounded otter, flings and rails, 

Fires with her tongue, and combats with her nails, 

Hell and confuſion ſeize the place around, 

Nothing but mutual phrenzy's to be found. 

They both launch out into a ſea of ſtrife, 

A clam'rous huſband, and a brawling wife. 
The whole armado of their thoughts combine, 
On each fide ſummon'd, they in concert join, 
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He arms revenge, ſhe meets him with diſdain, 
And to't they ruſh, like ſtorms upon the main. 
She, to her ſhrill loud clamours takes recourſe, 
Stamps, and invokes the clergy for divorce ; 
Deteſts the light by which his face ſhe ſaw, 
Curſes the bands, and execrates the law ; 
Directs to heav'n her folded hands with pray'rs, 
And pouring down a flood of briny tears, 

Hopes that kind juſtice weu'd her grief behold, 
Pity an injur'd lover, tho! a ſcold ; 
That death wou'd ſnatch him from the loathſome bed, 
And heav'n reſtore the will which ſhe betray'd. 
He, with diſtraction, and with rage grows blind, 
Curſes the ſex, and damns all women-kind ; 
Accuſes heav'n that ſuch a monſter made, 
A fury in deceitful maſquerade ; 
A gaudy phantom, that deludes the fight, 
A devil, with the coverture of light; 
Blaſphemes, and by his paſſion caſt fo far, 
Deſtroys himſelf by perſecuting her ; 
Abjures his faith, ſworn to a legal bed, 
Hates her, and lays another by his fide ; 
Profuſely laviſhes her right, each kiſs, 
And racks her with the fight of wrongful bliſs. 
She grows provok'd upon the diſmal change, 
And turns diſheneſt te retort revenge : 
The breach of chaſtity ſhe makes her plea, 
Plagues him all night, and cuckolds him all day, 
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This muſt be then the iſſue, where our love 
Does not together with our nuptials move. 
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Poſſeſſions can't for fickle joy provide, 

When love, the end of living, is deſtroy'd. 

Alas! we're all miſtaken in the kind, 

A happy man is meaſur'd by the mind: 

Suppoſe him born to all the pomp of life; 

Admit he's match'd to beauty in a wife; 

Theſe are but pageants, which a while may pleaſe, 
They may divert him, but procure no eaſe. 

That grandeur is no compound of our bliſs, 


The rugged doſoms of the great confeſs. 


The gilded monarch's fable ſtands within, 


His glory to his troubles, but a ſhrine : 


His cares, his jealouſies, nocturnal frights, 
Imbitter all his joys, and falſe delights. 

His toiling head, with grief, a crownenuſt bear, 
Whilſt he {till ſtarts, and graſps to hold it there. 
And thus all princes to this hell we trace, 


They reign without, and are but kings by place. 


But leſt ambitious maids in ſcorn relate, 


This is the utmoſt tyranny of fate; 
That ſuch ſeditious diſagreeing pairs, 
Are ſcarcely known in centuries of years : 


We'll grant, (which yet no leſs misfortune breeds) 


'The woman loves'the golden man the weds ; 


We'll think the brings with her eſtate a mind, 


_ Condemns her ſoul, and lays the crime on ſenſe ; 


Pure as her ſterling, from its droſs refin'd ; 
Yet this is ſo unlikely to ſucceed, 

It murders what it firſt deſign'd to feed. 
He ſtrait concludes her paſſion a pretence, 


- 
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Argues, ſhe only choſe to be his bride, 
To ſerve and gratify her coſtly pride : 
Brit ſtill we' lt give this topic larger law, 
We'll ſay an equal paſſion both does draw ; 
We will ſuppoſe them both inclin'd to love 
We'll call her Venus, and we'll tile him Jove: 
Yet thro? the tides of buſineſs in his head, 
He muſt neglect, and at length flight her bed, 
His peeping paſſion like a feeble ſun, | 
Mingled with ſhow*rs of rain, will ſoon be gone. 
And if, perhaps, there's left ſome poor remains, 
Like northen gold, *tis in penurious veins 
Diffus'd and ſcatter'd o'er the barren land, 
Amidſt vaſt heaps of lead and worthleſs fand, 
This muſt be then a ſad reward of love, 
When he thus ſenſeleſs of her choice does prove. 
Her am'rous courage ne'er can long be bold, 
That finds herſelf out-rivalPd by her gold. 
Both their affections to the deep are ſent, 
He finks through weight, and ſhe through diſcontent, - 
Their riches then ſhew their defect of pow'r, 
That can't create what want does oft” procure. 
In thought of wealth, he can't intomb his ſmart, 
When ſullen love preys on his ſtubborn heart. 
If crouded cheſts and glutted coffers can 
Reſtore contentment to the anxious man, 
Poſſeſs'd of thoſe, if he from pain is free, 
A troubled, may be call'd a quiet ſea; _ 
Becauſe there's pearl and amber on the ſhores, 
And thus it's ſtrangely filenc'd when it roars, | 
| But 
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But 'twere, methinks, an eaſy taſk to preve 
There's no ſuch curſe, as mercenary love: 

True fire the hearts o*th wealthy ſeldom breed, 
They may through care, but not affection bleed. 
Their tenures, lands, their rents, and quarter-days, 
In their diſtracted heads ſtrong factions raiſe ; 

And whenſoc'er poor ſimp'ring love peeps in, 

He's by that boiſt*rous crowd beat out agen: 
Cræſus is ſtill perplex'd to guard his ſtore, 

Fears *twill be leſs, and ſtrives to make it more: 
Thus what he hoards up by th' exceſs of gain, 
Starves his lean joy, but feeds his pamper'd pain. 
When love, with kind careſſes, he ſhould pleaſe, 
He forms indentures, draws a cautious leaſe : 

On naſty acres all his ſpeeches run, e 

His heart's a tumult, like a market- town. 

And when in bed he ſhou'd embrace his ſpouſe, 
Like a dull ox, he's ſtill amongſt the cos: 

Che vs all the night upon the next fair day, 

How much this borſe will bring, or coſt new hay, 
No thought but that of cattle, yokes his heart, 

His ſoul's the driver, and himſelf the cart. 
Nothing but buz and noiſe his fancy raiſe ; 

His head's the hive, his buſy thoughts the bees. I 
In vain the wife does for the huſband moan, J 
Whilſt ſhe's the burthen, and her love the drone. 1 
Love, like a cautious fearful bird, ne'er builds, 
But where the place filence and calmneſs yields: 
Fe ſlily flies to copſes, where he finds | 4 
The ſnugging woods ſecure from blaſts and winds ; 
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Skuns the huge boughs of a more ſtately form, 
And laughs at trees tore up with ev'ry ſtorm. 
The pleaſant nightingale can ne'er be won 

To quit a temp'rate ſhade to ſcorch i'th ſun : 
In ſome low grove he ſings his charming note, 
And on a thorn tunes his ſweet warbling throat. 


We'll take a ruſtick couple for our ſcenes, 
Who love, and know not what ambition means: 
Who ſuch an even competence poſſeſs . 

As may ſupport, but not diſturb their bliſs, 
See, how unmov'd they at all changes ſtand, 
Shipwrecks at ſea, and earthquakes on the land: 
The fraud of courts, the knayiſh toil of clowns, 

A monarch's favour, ox his pointed frowns 
Concern them not; they but themſelves abuſe, 
In valuing that they ne'er intend to uſe. 
Each to the other proves a ſolid bliſs, 

Rich in themſelves, no want of happineſs. 

Like Egypt, in whoſe land all plenty grows, 
Each other's bottom is their beſt repoſe. 
When clam'rous ſtorms and pitchy tempeſts riſe, 
Cheek clings to cheek, and ſwimming eyes to eyes: 
When jarring winds and dreadful thunders roar, 
It ſerves to make em preſs, and love the more. 
Immortal beings thus themſelves cajole, 
Spurn ſtinking fenſe, and feed upon the foul 
Here let us leave them, bathing in pure joy, 
Whom envious man nor fate can e'er deſtroy. 
Here let em live to ſhare all wealth and pow'r, 
As. greatneſs can't love leſs, they can t love more. 
C 
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To the divineſt ſtate of things they drive : 

Like pilgrim angels on the earth they live : 
Kind nature gave them, fortune bore no part, 
Love join'd their ſouls, and heav'n ſeal'd each heart. 


De Fourth Book of VIA GI I. 
LN EXT I will fing ethereal de ws refin'd, 


The heav'nly gift of honey to mankind : 
Loet not Meænus this ſmall part deſpiſe, 


Nature is always wonderful and wile : 

But mind while I the laws, birth, wars relate, 
And ſing the leaders of this winged ſtate ; 
The ſubject's humble, but not ſo the praiſe, 
If any muſe aſſiſt the poets lays, 

Or invok'd Phcebus his ſmall labours grace. 
Firſt, for your Bees a ſeat and ſtation chuſe 


| Shelter'd from winds, and where no cattle uſe ; 
For they, in winds, cannot bring home their food ; 
Nor let the dew from off the flow'rs be trod 


By ſheep or goats: Let no young heifer in, 
With wand'ring feet, to cruſh the rifing green. 
Suffer no greedy wood-pecker to live, 

Nor ſpotted lizard, near your fruitful hive. 


Nor Progne's race admit, who long fince ſtain'd 


Her feather'd boſom with her bleeding hand ; 
Left in their bills they bear the ſwarm away 
To their devouring neſts a cruel prey : 


But let clear fountains, moſly pools be near, 


And a ſmall brook his murm'ring paſſage wear 


Between 
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Between the graſſy banks: Let the hives be 
O'erſnaded by ſome palm or olive- tree; 

That when new kings firſt lead their troops abroad, 
And the glad youth forſake their dark abode, 

They on the neighb'ring banks may ſhun the heat; 
Or find from ſhady boughs a cool retreat. | 
Whether the ſluggiſh waters make a pool, 

Or in weak ſtreams with gentle murmurs roll, 


Throw in ſome boughs and ſtones where they may ſtand, 


And to the ſummer's ſun their wings expand, 

If by eaſt winds diſpers'd in their ſhort flight, 

They headlong on the water's ſurface light, 

Let Caſſia's ſpicy ſhrub: be ever nigh, 

With verdant thyme and fragrant favory : 

And near fome fountain, on well-water'd beds, 

Let early vi'lets raiſe their purple heads: 

And let your hives, whether ef barks ef trees, 

Or bending oſier, have ſmall paſſages, 

Leſt cold condenſe, or heat the honey warm, 

For both extremes may equally do harm: 

Nor is't in vain ; fo artfully they line 

Their cells with wax, herbs, leaves and flowr's join, 
Cloſing with certain glue their outlets, which 
For that ſmall uſe excels Idean pitch : 

If tame fay true, ſometimes they under ground 


Make themſelves neſts ; ſometimes their ſwarms are found 


In the dark vaults of hollow pumices, 

Or in the rotten trunks of aged trees: 

To ſtop the gaping crannies of their hive, 
Of leaves and mud a yielding paſte contrive ; ; 
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Let no dire yew her baneful ſhadow ſpread | 
Near their ſmall houſe; no filthy crabs, grown red 
In crackling flames, infect the neighb'ring air: 

No odious ſmell of mire, no fen be near: 

Eccho, that babbling nywph, be far away, 

And hollow caves that with laſt accents play. 
When under ground the ſun makes winter fly, 

And with his fruitful light expands the ſky, 

They ſpread o'er ev ry foreſt and dark wood 

| Bip of each ſtream, and taſte of every bud: 

'Then back with vernal ſweets refreſh'd they come, 
New-build and people their beloved home, 

Next in their artful combs freſh holes they drill, 
Which with tenacious honey ſoon they fill. | 
When thou look'ſt up, and ſeeſt them all above, 

In a thick cloud before the weather move, 

Thro' yielding ſkies cutting their liquid way, 

No more they mean in their own homes to ſtay; "I 
But fly to the next water or green wood; 

For there they'll ſwarm, if not by art withſtood ; 
Preſs then each herb of grateful ſmell and taſte; 
Before them mint and honey-ſuckles caſt, 

Let brafs and old Cyhile's cymbals beat, 

Till to their med*cin'd hives they all retreat: 

But if advent'rous kings for empire ſtrive, 

Or civil wars divide the factious hive ; 

The vulga:*s hearts thou early may'ſt perceive 
Trembling for rage; and through the buzzing hive 
A broken noiſe like that of trumpet's ſound, 

Tin the hoarſe warlike call the camp go round : 


Then 
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Then ſhine their wings, and each bold warrior 
Whets in his mouth, and ſhakes his brandiſh'd ſpear; 
About their king and his pavilion all 
The braveſt flock, and for the battle call. 
At his command in early ſpring they fly 
Out of their hives, and in the open ſky 
Meet in thick living clouds, headlong they fall, 
Not faſter from a freezing cloud the hail; | 
Nor drops the acorn from the ſhaken oak : „ 
The kings their camp and ſquadrons overlook : 
Diſtinguiſn'd by illuſtrious wings they go, 
And mighty courage in ſmall bodies ſhow; 
So brave, to fly no king was ever found, 
Till half his hoſt lay breathleſs on the ground: 
Theſe tempeſts of their mind, this mighty rage, 
A little duſt thrown up will ſoon aſſuage: 
But if both kings return the vanquiſh'd ſlay, 
The conqu' ring monarch let the ſwarm obey : 
One, bright with various ſpots, ſhining like gold, 
(For of two ſorts there are) this beſt and bold. 
In looks and courage, gay with glitt'ring ſcales ; 
De form'd with floth, the other poorly trails 
A groſs inglorious paunch; as of the kings, 
Their nations, ſhape are diff rent, and their wings; 
Thoſe foul and ruſted, like the duſt, appear 
New ſpit on by ſome thirſty traveller; 
Theſe are all bright like lumps of ſhining gold, 
And equal ſpots their painted backs unfold: 
Theſe are the nobleſt kind, from ſuch thou may ſt 
Sweet honey preſs, and of the ſmootheſt taſte; 
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Not only ſweet and elear, but ſuch as may 

The roughneſs of unpleaſing wines allay: 

But when the ſwarms fly wanton in the air, 
And to forſake their empty hives prepare, 

Thou may'ſt with eaſe the wanderers recal, 

Clip their king's wings, the labour is but ſmall; 
No great attempt, if he once lag behind, 

No airy march, no flight will be deſign'd. 

From various flow'rs let grateful odours riſe, ; 
And place the garden's god before their eyes : | 
Plant thyme and pines, from lofty mountains tom, 
About their houſe: let hinds, to kbour born, 
Set deep and water well the fruitful ſhade : 
And now, did not my ending taſk perſuade 
To flack my fails, as to my port I ſteer, 
Perhaps the art of gard'ning I'd declare, 

And roſy harveſts of the Pœſtan year; 

How their broad leaves new water'd endives rear, 
Green parſley- beds, flow daffodils ; and how 

The bended cucumbers to belly grow: 

Nor the Achantus wow'd in filence paſs, 

Yew, mirtles, nor th' ivies dire embrace; 

For I under Tarentum's lofty tow'rs, 

On yellow fields, where flow Galaſus pours 

Her fruitful ſtream, remember to have known 

A good old man; ſome acres of his own 

He did poſſeſs, but neither fit to breed 

The uſeful heifer, nor the flock to feed: 
No purple vines his naked elms adorn, 
But his poor foil was overgrown with thorn ; 


Roots 
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Roots he preferr'd, and pot-herbs of his own, 
To all the pomp and riots of a crown, 
When late returning from his work abroad, 
He did with unbought fare his table load: 
In the new ſpring he crop'd the earlieſt roſe, 
And the firſt apples ripen'd on his boughs: 
When even rocks with cold fierce winter cleaves, 
And ev'ry ſtream his icy chain receives, 
He the ſoft ſprigs of yielding bears foot binds, 
Chides the late ſummer, and flow weſtern winds ; 
He firſt made fruitful bees his early care, 


As many bloſſoms as the ſpring diſplay'd, 
So much ripe fruit his grateful autumn paid : 


And to a taſteful plum improve the flow, 
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Had many ſwarms whoſe combs much honey bear: 


He cou'd tranſplant large elms and make 'em grow, 


And plants remove ; ſuch as might then afford - 


A grateful ſhade to his ſmall chearful board, 

To treat thoſe things at large I here want room, 
And therefore leave em to ſome muſe to come; 
And now proceed the natures to declare, 
Which Jove himſelf did on the bees confer 

As a reward, for following the ſhrill _ 

Sound of Cybile's prieſts on Ida's hill, 

Till by their tinkling cymbals they were led, 
Where heav'n's new exil'd king they found and 
Their offspring they alone in common rear, 
And their ſinall city in like houſes ſhare : 
Under eternal laws they wifely live, 

Each knows his little cell, and loves his hive : 
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Mindful of winter, in the ſpring takes pains 

To ſwell the public ſtock with private gains: 

Some food provide, and by appointment ſcour 

| Ofer ev'ry meadow and each op'ning flow'r; 

Others at home their induſtry employ : 

Tears of Narciſſus, the too lovely boy, 

And lighteſt gums from barks of trees they take, 

The firm foundation of their combs to make : 

"Thoſe form the wax, while theſe brood o'er the young; 

Others the cells with liquid nectar throng ; 

Some watch abroad, and of the gates take care; 

Obſerve. clouds, rains, and tempeſts in the air ; 

Of the returning ſwarm the loads receive, 

Or force the idle drones out of the hive : 

Hotly the work is ply'd thro? all their cells; 

Fragrant with thyme the new made honey ſmells ; 

And as the cyclops, when they thunder mold 

Of melting wedges, fome the bellows hold, 

Draw in the winds, - and force *em out again 

From the dark womb of the bulls ninefold ſkin 2 

Others dip hiſſing metals in the lakes, 

With their huge maſly anvils Etna ſhakes : 

In tuneful ſtrokes their high-rais'd'hammers fall: 

Some turn with nimble tongs the glowing ball ; 

S0, if ſmall things I may with great compare, 

| Cecropian ſwarms in their cloſe work-houſe fare: 

Deſire of gain ſollicits all degrees, f 

And makes em ply their ſeveral offices: 

Care of the town and combs the elder take, 

And with Dzdalian art new houſes make: 
© IS Laſs | The 
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The younger, late at night with labour worn, 
And laden thighs, from their day's taſk return: 
Among the wildings, and fat teils they feed, 
Pale vi'lets, and the oſier's bending reed: 
All the ſame labour, and ſame reſt partake: 
Soon as *tis day out of their hives they break» * 
And, when the ev'ning calls em from abroad, 
Alike refreſh themſelves with reſt and food : 
The houſe is fill'd with their returning hum; 
But, when into their inward rooms they come, 
A ſacred filence reigns throughout the have, 
And all with fleep their wearied limbs relieve. 
In threat'ning ſhow'rs from home they will not fly, 
Nor truſt, when eait-winds blow, the low'ring ſky,. 
But from their walls, ſafe, ſhort excurſions make, 
And from the neareſt ſpring their water take : 
With little ſtones they poiſe their airy flight, 
As reeling barks by ballaſt are kept right : 
*Tis ſtrange this ſort of life ſhould pleaſe 'em ſo, 
Where kindly joys of ſex they never know: 
To Venus never ſacrifice, nor breed, 
With glad ſhort. pangs, the youth that-muſt ſacteed ; . 
But gather from ſweet herbs and flow'rs their young: 
Chooſe kings, and ſuch as to his court — = 36 
Their little cells, and realms of wax repair; 
Sometimes on flints their lab'ring wings they tear: 
Under their load ſome gen'roully expire, 
Of flowers and honey, thro” too great deſire : 
Tho! their lives ſeldom ſeven years exceed, 
Their kind's immortal, deathleſs is their breed: 
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The ancient houſe and families ſurvive, 

And a long faithful pedigree derive : 

Not Agypt, Lydia, nor Hidaſpis* ſhore, 

Their monarch more obſequiouſly adore : 

While he is ſafe they all are of one mind, 

But if ne fail faith laws no longer bind; 

On their own ſtores tumult'ouſly they fall, 

And of their combs deſtroy themſelves the wall: 

He keeps them all in order, and in awe; 

Him they admire and guard, his will's their law : 
Oft bear him on their ſhoulders thro? the air; 

And a brave death purſue in arms and war: 

Some, by theſe figns and theſe examples taught, 

Bees to partake of th* eternal mind have thought, 
And of ethereal race ; Jove runs thro? all, - 
High heav'n, deep ſeas, and the earth maſſy ball: 

Hence cattle, men, all animals receive, 

When they are born, the ſouls by which they live ; 
And, when diſſolv'd, to him return, none die; 
To their firſt elements the groſſer fly; 

Th' ethereal parts aſcend their native ſky. 

But, if their little ſtores thou car'ſt to ſeize, 

And force the ſacred treaſure of thy bees, 

Firſt from thy mouth large draughts of water ſpout, 
Then, with thy hand extended, ſmoke 'em out: 
Twice they have young; two harveſts in a year, 
One when the lovely Pleiades appear, 

And their new light above the ocean ſhow ; 
The other when thoſe ſtars feel winter's blow, 
And to moiſt northern Piſces leave their place, 
Hiding in ſtormy ſeas their ſullen face: 
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With the leaſt hurt provok'd, they arm for fight, 

And dart a painful venom where they light: 

Fix'd in the veins their ſting and ſoul they leave; 

And often periſh by the wound they give. 

But, if thou ſeeſt a cold hard winter near, 

And their low minds their fickly ſtate declare, 

Who doubts to ſpare their ſtores, or will delay 

To burn freſh thyme, or cut ſome wax away ? 

Oft on their combs the unſeen lizards light, 

And buzzing moths diſturb them in the night - 

Or ſluggiſh drones, on others toil that thrive ; 

Or waſps with their unequal arms arrive, | 

Some filthy worm gets in, or ſpider ſets 

At their hive's mouth her looſe and deadly nets ; 

The more they are exhauſted, ſtill the more 

Their waſted ſtock they labour to reſtore : 

But if, perhaps (as life will on the bees 

Bring out diſtempers) with ſome new diſeaſe 

They languiſh, which no doubtful figns declare, 

A horrid paleneſs will their looks impair, 

And duſky colours their ſick bodies wear. . 

Then bear they out great numbers of the dead, 

And in long pomp ſad fun'rals they lead; 

Or dully hang, clinch'd in each others feet, 

At the hive's mouth, or to their cells retreat, 

Thro' cold or hunger, for their work unfit : 

Whiſpers and murm'ring riſe, as when a breeze 

Of ſouthern winds breathe on the bending trees ; 

Or troubled ſeas in ebbing tides retire, 

Or forges labour with impriſon'd fire: 
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To burn Galbanean fumes I would perſuade, 

And thro? freſh pipes let honey be convey'd ; 

So to reſtore em to their ſtrength and food, 

To mix the juice of galls perhaps were good ; 
Dry'd roſes, and new wines half boil'd away, 
Cluſters of raifins, thyme, and centaury : 

There is a flow'r which we in meadows find, 
And call'd Amello by the country hind ; 

By thoſe that ſeek it eaſy to be known, 

Each ſingle root's with many branches crown + 
Yellow the flow*rs, but to the num'rous leaves 
The darker purple of the vi'let cleaves : 

With it the altars of the gods are crown'd: 
Rough to the taſte, in fruitful vallies found 

By ſhepherds that near winding Mella dwell, 3 
Boil this ſound roet in gen*rous white- wine well, 
Then oſier pipes with the new diet fill! 
But, ſhou'd the whole ſtock fail, and none remain 
Whence a new progeny might riſe again, 

is time the fam'd invention to unfold 

Of the Arcadian ſhepherd ; how of old, 

From the bruis'd blood of heifers new ſlain, bees 
Have taken life, and ſwarm'd out by degrees: 
Here the whole ſtory ſhall at large have place, 
While the long fame to its own author trace: 


For where the people of Canopus dwell, 


And fruitful waters of fat Nilus ſwell ; 

On whoſe ſmooth boſom painted veſſels ride, 
Where-e'er it borders on rich Perſia's fide z 

Or with ſev'n mouths does the plain country drown, 
As far as from parch'd India, rolling down 
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Egypt's green ſoil, with fruitful ſlime to mend; 

All the vaſt region on this art depend: 

A place contracted for that uſe they chooſe, 

And the low houſe with narrow walls incloſe | 
Of well-wrought tyles : four windows they contrive, 
To the four winds expos'd, that may receive 

The light obliquely, then they chooſe a ſteer 
Whoſe bending horns proclaim his fecond year; 

On him they ſieze, and ſtop his ſtruggling breath 
At mouth and noftrils, beating him to death: 

With his bruis'd entrails his warm hide they fill, 
And, thus inclos'd, they leave him for a while : | 
Freſh boughs, thyme, caſſias on his ſide they throw, 
Ere weſtern winds firſt on the waters blow ; 

Ere nature with freſh colours paints the fields, 

Or on houſe-tops the airy ſwallow builds : 

The clotted blood and diſſolv'd bones mean-while 
Ferment, and into wond'rous creatures boil, 

Who, without feet, at firſt their voices try, 

And with new wings in little parties fly; ; 

Till they at laſt break forth, as when a ſhow'r 

Hot ſummer's clouds on the parch'd mountains pour g 

Or as the arrows from the Parth'an bow, 

When twanging ſtrings firſt ſend em on the foe. 

What god, my muſe # Who firſt this ſecret taught? 
Or was it the high flight of human thought? 
The ſhepherd Ariſtaus (as fame ſays) 
Loſing his flock thro? famine and diſeaſe, 
Forſook Theſfalian temp'e, and, diſmay'd, 
Ran to the ſacred;river's utmoſt head, 

And thus his moah to his bright parent made: 


Mother l 
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Mother! Cyrene! mother! who doſt keep 

Thy wat'ry court beneath this cryſtal deep, 
Why doſt thou ſay I am of heav'nly race, 

And ſprung from great Apollo's hot embrace, 
Since fate purſues me thus? Is this thy love? 
Why doſt thou bid me hope a ſeat above, 

Since in this life that little fame decays, 
Which I by herds and gardens thought to raiſe ? 


Devouring fire agamſt my ſtalls employ, 

Burn my full barns, if I too much enjoy; 

Cut down my vines, and blaſt my coming years, 
Since my ſmall tame offends a mother's ears. 

His voice Cyrene thro? her waters heard, 

While round her nymphs Mileſian fleeces card; 
Drymo and Xantho, Ephyre the fair, 

Her neck halt cover'd with her in have ; 3 
Cydipe and Lycoris, one a maid, 

The other riſing from Lucina's aid ; 

Clio and Beroe, both ocean-born, 

Whom well-wrought gold and painted ſkins W 5 
Bright Deiopea, Arethuſa, now 

No more a huntreſs with her ſpear and bow; 

To theſe Clymene ſings of Vulcan's care, 
Defeated by the am'rous god of war: 

From Chaos ſhe the loves of gods relates, 

Pleas'd with theſe tales, while the ſoft flax abates 
From their ſwift ſpindles, the nymphs hear again, 
Nearer and nearer, ſtill her ſon e l 5 

All riſe aſtoniſh'd from their green abode; 

But Arethuſa firſt above the flood 


Lifts her bright head; the cryſtal waters bow'd, 


With thy own hand my thriving woods deſtroy, | 


And, 
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And, ſpying him afar, *twas not in vain, 
Siſter, ſhe ſaid, we heard a voice complain; 
Sad Ariſtæus, once thy care and joy, 
Sce at thy father's ſpring the weeping boy : 
By name he calls thee cruel and unkind ; 
| Fear and amazement ſeiz'd Cyrene's mind: 
Let him, ſhe ſaid, he may behold th' abodes, 
And tread the threſhold of his kindred gods. 
At her command the wond'ring rivers ſpread, 
And a new paſſage for his entrance made : 
The waters, like a mountain, ſtood on heaps, 
While he into their yielding boſom leaps : 
Down to the bottom, where amaz'd he ſees 
His mother's realm and cryftal palaces : 
And, as he goes, admires the ſounding groves, 
And hidden lakes, thro* which the water moves 
With ſuch amazing force; and under ground 
Beholds the rivers that our world go round; 
Phaſis and Lycus, and the ſacred head 
Whence the deep waters of Enipeus ſpread : 
Whence Aniena and fam'd Tyber flow, 
The ſtony Hypanis, Myſus and the Po; 
Than which no river runs a ſwifter race 
To his old father Neptune's moiſt embrace: 
Into her inmoſt ſeat while they withdrew, 
And of each other took a nearer view, 


The nymphs clear fountains for their hands prepare, 7% 


And curious towels of the fineſt hair: 
Some with full cups, with banquets ſome attend, 
While in rich ſmoke Panchæan gums aſcend ; 
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Take this full bowl of wine, Cyrene eries, 

And to the ocean pour the ſacrifice; 

To Neptune firſt, father of all, ſhe prays; 

Then nymphs inhabiting the woods and ſeas: 

Pure nectar thrice upon the fire ſhe throws, 

And thrice th* auſpicious flame up to the cieling: roſe ; 
Embolden'd by the omen, thus ſhe ſpake ; 

A prophet dwells in the Carpathian lake, 

Green Proteus, whom a wond'rous couch conveys, 
And ſcaly horſes draw thro? yielding ſeas ; 

His own Palene on th* Enathian ſhore 

He viſits : now him, all we nymphs adore, 

And aged Nereus' ſelf; for well he knows 

What is, what was, what fate will next expcſe : 

So Neptune has decreed, whoſe herds and flocks 

He feeds beneath the ocean's eraggy rocks: 

Him thou muſt feize, my ſon, and bind him well, 
Till thy misfortane's cauſe and cure he tell: 

For uncompell'd he nothing will declare; 

Nor can his heart be touch'd with human pray'r. 
When thou haſt ſeiz'd him, chain, or uſe him worſe, 
His ſhifts will fail before thy god-like force: 

My ſelf, when the fun climbs the middle ſky, 
Plants ſcorch, and cattle to their coverts fly, 

Will bring thee where the aged prophet lies 
Diſſolv'd in ſleep and floth, and eaſy for furprize ; 
When thou haſt ſeiz*'d and bound him, ev'ry ſhape 
And frightful form he'll vary, to eſcape; 
One while he*ll ſeem a dragon, or tuſk'd boar, 
Then ſhake his yellow mane, and like a lion roar; 


Then 
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Then crackle like a kindling flame, or ſlide 
Out of thy chains like a declining tide : 

The more he varies forms, my ſon, the more 
Urge thy ſucceſs, and never give him o'er, 
Till vex'd thro? all his forms, that ſhape he keep 
Which firſt he wore when he lay down to ſleep, 
This faid, ſhe with Ambroſia ſcents the room, 
And *noints his body for the time to come; 
The ſteam divine on his looſe treſſels dwells, 
And ev'ry nerve with active vigour ſmells. 

Worn in a mountain's fide, there is a cave 
Where, beat by ceaſeleſs winds, the waters rave, 
And into crooked bays the currents glide ; 

Of old a port where veſſels us'd to ride: 
Within lies Proteus, with high rocks inclos'd ; | 
In ambuſh here her ſon the nymph diſpos'd: 
For her retreat a diſtant cloud ſhe wove : 
Now-Syrius ſcorch'd the Indians from above, 
And thro? the middle ſky ſwift Phoebus drove: 
Herbs wither'd at his touch, and, to the mud, 
His thirſty beams drank up the boiling flood ; 
When Proteus rifing from the waves repair'd 
To his old cave; on him the wat'ry herd 
Of ſea-born monſters their attendance pay, 

And in glad leaps ſhake the ſalt dews away; 
Around the ſhore the ſleepy ſea-calves lay: 
He, like a herdſman on ſome hill that lives, 
When night the lazy cattle homeward drives, 
And bleating lambs the hungry wolf provoke, 
Reviews, and tells em over from his rock: 
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With their united grief lament her fall: 
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Seeing his time, the bold youth on him ruſh'd 
And with new chains the aged prophet cruſh'd. 
He, on the other fide, tries every ſhape 


And dreadful form whereby he might eſcape. 


One while a monſter, flame, and then a flood. 

Finding himſelf thro? all lus ſnifts purſu'd, 

Wearied, o'ercome, his former ſhape he took, 

And with a human voice at laſt he ſpoke : 

Bold youth, who bid thee to our cave repair ? 

What wou'df thou learn? he ſaid, what mak'ſt thou here? 


Proteus, thou know'ſt no man can thee deceive, 


Deceive not others by the gods high leave ; - 


Ruin'd, undone, I come to know of thee 
What was the cauſe, what is the remedy. 


Here the green prophet caſt a dreadful look, 
He ſtar'd, he gnaſh'd his teeth, and bigwith fate thus ſpokes 
Some pow'rful god with no light wrath purſues 


Thy fatal crime; now injur'd Orpheus ſhews 
His fierce revenge, he this contagion ſent, 
For his loſt wife too ſmall a puniſhment + "iv, 


Unhappy nymph, who, while the headlong fled 


Thy foul purſuit, on a loath'd ſerpent's head 
Trod unawares, which then ſhe could not ſee 


For the long graſs, and for worſe fears of thee: 

For equal nymphs, the Dryades with ſhrill 
Complaints and ſhrieks the neighb'ring mountains fill; 
The towers of Rhodope, the Gætan race, 

The rough inhabitants of warlike Thrace; 
Pangæum, Hebrus, Orithyia, all 
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He on bleak ſands, ſoothing his vain deſire, 
Wanders alone, and with his mournful lyre 
Feeding his grief, pining himſelf away, 

With her begins, with her he ends the day. 
The jaws of Tznatus” infernal gates; 

Dark groves he paſt, where diſmal terror waits; 
To ghoſts, and their dread king, does fearleſs ſue, 
And minds that never yet compaſſion knew; 
Charm'd with his voice, the airy people throng, 
About the youth, and liſten to his ſong: _ 
Thick as ſmall birds to their dark coverts fly, 
When th' evening comes, or the tempeſt'ous oy. 
Pours down a ſtorm. 


| Mothers with huſbands, and the breathleſs ſhades 
Of once great heroes, boys, and riper maids; _ 


| | Unmarry'd youth whom their fond parents mourn'd, | 
HhBeefore their face t” untimely aſhes turn'd; 


All theſe with filthy mud, rank ugly weeds, 

Such as alone infernal water breeds, 

Styx does nine times ſurreund the houſe of fate, 
And ſnake-hair'd furies in amazement fate, 

_ Cerb'rus* three mouths were dumb, Ixion's wheel, 
And winds that move it at his ſong were lll, 
Now he returning had all dangers paſt, 

And freed Eurydice beheld at laſt 

Th' upper ſky again, following unſeen, 

So far obeying the infernal queen: | 
Here love, rage, joy, to a ſhort madneſs wrive 
TH impatient lover: (could not gods forgive, 1 
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So ſmall a fault!) here fatally he ſaid, 
Raſhly forgetting the agreement made : 
With the firſt glimpſe of freſh ethereal light, 


On his dear wife he turn'd his longing ſight : 


Here vaniſh'd all his labour, -and their law 
Thoſe unrelenting pow'rs neglecting ſaw. 

Three peals of thunder ſhyok th? infernal coaft, 
Orpheus! ſhe cry*d, was ever love ſo croſt ? 
How are we both by thy raſh paſſion loſt ? 

Fate puts me back, and my declining ſight 

Feels the cold hand of death and endleſs night, 
Farewel, farewel for ever, now I go, 

Plung'd deep in darkneſs, to the world below ; 
Stretching to thee, (dear cauſe of all my harms) 


No longer thine, alas! my helpleſs arms : 


And at that word from his diſtracted fight, 
Like ſmoke mix'd with thin air, ſhe took her flight 
_ Neer to return again. At the dear ſhade 


1 In vain he catch'd, and much he would have faid, 
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Too late; for ſurely Charon wou d no more 

Permit his paſſage to th* Elyſian ſhore. 

His wife twice loſt, ah! whither ſhon'd he move? 
With what ſoft pray'r invoke the pow'rs above? N 
Or with what tears the ſhades? cold in the boat 

On the dark lake ſne did already float. 

*Tis ſaid ſev'n months he did his loſs deplore 

On the bleak rocks of Strymon's deſart ſhore ; 
Singing this ſad event of too much love, 


He ſoften'd tygers, and made foreſts move. 
As in ſome poplar fyade, the nightingale 


In mournful ſtrains does her loſt young be wall. 
Whom 
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Whom ſome coarſe hind has newly torn away 

From their warm neſts, unfeather'd as they lay ; 

Night after night, upon ſome bough ſhe ſits, 

And her ſad note no moment intermits, 

Which ev'ry field and echoing grove repeats, 

Nor love nor marriage charm'd his reſtleſs mind; 

Alone he wanders, where the northern wind 

Beats upon ſnowy Tanais' chilling ſhore, 

Where ice.ne'er fails, and ceaſeleſs tempeſts roar ; 

There his loſt wife he mouras in doleful ftrains, 

And ef the gods and their vain gift complains, 

The fierce Sithonian women thus deſpis'd, 

As they the feaſt of Bacchus ſolemniz d, 

Full of their god, and boiling with diſdain, 

| Scatter'd his bleeding limbs through all the plain, 
From his firm neck his gory head thus torn, 

| Down the ſwift ſtream of rapid Hebrus borne, 

Shriek'd out, ah, poor Eurydice ! and dy'd; 

The echoing banks Eurydice reply d. 


This ſaid, he plung'd into his wat'ry world; 
About his head the foaming billows curl'd. 
Her anxious ſon divine Cyrene cheers; 
Here end thy. grief, ſhe ſaid, and needleſs cares ; 
This was the cauſe of all thy woe, the crime 
For which the nymphs, companions of her prime, 
Whom ſhe in ſacred dances us'd to lead 
Among the bees that dire contagion ſpread. 
With pray'rs and ſacrifice their wrath appeaſe : 
Napzan nymphs invok'd forgive with eale. 
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And hang like cluſter'd grapes upon a bending bough. 
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Take four curl'd bullocks of thy largeſt breed, =. 
Whom now the hills of green Lycæus feed; 
As many untam'd heifers ; and for theſe 

Four altars in their facred temples raife : 

Then from their, wounded throats let out the blood, 


And leave their bodies in ſome ſhady wood : 


Soon as the ninth Aurora gilds the ſkies, 

To Orpheus drowſy poppies ſacrifice , 
With a black lamb : then view the grove again ; 
Eurydice, with a calf newly flain, 
Thou ſhalt appeaſe.---Without delay he goes; 
All ſhe commands immediately he does: 
Comes to the temple, does the altar raiſe ; 
Four mighty bulls of wond'rous bulk he flays ; 
As many heifers that ne'er felt the yoke, 


When from the eaſt the ninth Aurora broke: 


He worſhips Orpheus ; to the grove he goes, 
When, lo! a ſtrange and wond'rous ſight aroſe : 
From the bulls entrails bees were found to hum, 
And met in ſwarms from out the putrid womb: 
In moving clouds to the next tree they go, 


While thus of plants, tillage, and herds I ſung, 
With Cæſar's thund'ring arm Euphrates rung: 
Juſt laws he for the willing world ordain'd ; 

By god-like acts his claim to heav'n maintain'd : 
He all that while proud Naples did embrace, 
Fam'd for th' inglorious arts of lazy peace: 

Full of the loves of ſhepherds, bold and young, 
Under the beechen ſhade the Tityrus ſung. 
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A Paſioral Dialogue betaween Tuixs1s and STREPHON, 


'THIRSIS. 


8 TREPH ON! O Strephon ! once the jollieſt lad 
That with ſhrill pipe did ever mountain glad ; 

Whilome the foremoſt at our rural plays, 

The pride and envy of our holidays: 

Why doſt thou fit now mufing all alone, 

Teaching the turtles yet a ſadder moan ? | 

Swell'd with thy tears, why does the neighb*ring brook 
Bear to the ocean what ſhe never took? 

Thy flocks are fair and fruitful, and no ſwain, 

Than thee, more welcome to the hill or plain. 


S TREPHON, 
I could invite the welf, my cruel gueſt, 
And play unmov'd while he on all ſhou'd feaſt ; 
I cou'd endure that ev'ry ſwain outrun, 


Out-threw, out-wreſtled, and each nymph . ſnun 
The hapleſs Strephon.—. 
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THIRS1s. 
| Tell me then thy grief, 
And give it, in complaints, ſome ſhort relief, 


| | STREPHON. 
Had killing mildews nipp'd my riſing corn, 
My lambs been all found dead as ſoon as bern; 
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Or raging plagues run ſwift through ev'ry hive, 
And left not one induſtrious bee alive: 
Had early winds, with an hoarſe winter's found, 
Scatter'd my rip'ning fruit upon the ground, 
Unmov'd, untouch'd, I cou'd the loſs ſuſtain, 
And, a few days expir'd, no more complain. 


| TAIIAS Is. 

Ere the ſun drank of the cold morning dew, 

I've known thee early the tuſk d boar purſue : 
Then in the ev'ning drive the bear away, 
And reſcue from his jaws the trembling prey. 
But now thy flocks creep feebly thro the fields; 
No purple grapes thy half-dreſt vineyards yields ; 
No primroſe, nor no vi'lets grace thy beds, 
But thorns and thiſtles lift their prickly heads, 
What means this change ? 


STREPHON. 
Enquire no more; 

When n none can heal *tis pain to ſearch the ſore, 
Bright Galatea, in whoſe matchleſs face 
Sat rural innocence, with heav *aly grace; : 

In whoſe no leſs inimitable mind, 

With equal light ev'n diſtant virtues ſhin'd : 
Chaſte without pride, and charming without art, 
Honour the tyrant of her tender heart : * 
Fair goddeſs of theſe fields, who, for our ſports, 
Tho? ſhe might well become, neglected courts. 
Belov'd of all, and loving me alone, 
Is. from my fight, 1 fear, for ever gone. EEE 
THI xs 
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THirs Is. 

Thy caſe, indeed, is pitiful, but yet 
Thou on thy loſs too great a price doſt ſet. 
Women like days are, Strephon, ſome be far 
More bright and glorieus than others are: 
Vet none ſo gay, ſo temperate, ſo clear, 
But that the like adorn the rolling year. 85 | 
Pleaſures imparted to a friend increaſe, 8 
Perhaps divided ſorrow may grow leſs. 


STREPHON. 
Others as fair to other eyes may ſeem, 
But ſhe has all my love, and my eſteem : | 
Her bright idea wanders in my thought, 9 
At once my poiſon and my e 


= Tarnsts. 

Our hearts are paper, beauty is the pen, 
Which writes our loves, and blots em out agen. 
Phillis is whiter than the riſing ſwan ; 
Fer flender waiſt conſin'd within a ſpan : 
Charming as nature's face in the new ſpring, 
When early birds on the green branches ſing: 
When riſing herbs and buds begin to hide 
Their naked mother with their ſhort-liv'd pride: 
Cloe is ripe, and as the autumn fair, 
When on the elm the purple grapes appear; 
When trees, hedge-rows, and ev'ry bending buſh 
With rip'ning fruit, or taſteful berries bluſh ; 
Lydia is in the ſummer of her days, 
What wood can ſhade us from her piercing ray t: 

Vol. I. D Fer 
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Her even teeth, whiter than new yean'd lambs, 
When they with tender cries purſue their dams : 
Her eyes as charming as the ev'ning ſun 

To the fcorch'd lab'rer when his work is done ; 
Whom the glad pipe to rural ſports invites, 
And pays his toil with innocent delights : 

On ſome of theſe, fond ſwain, fix thy deſire, 
And burn not with 1 imaginary fire. 


STREPHON, 
The ſtag ſhall ſooner with the eagle har 1 ; 
Seas leave their fiſhes naked on the ſhore ; 


The wolf ſhall ſooner by the lambkin die, 


And from the kid the hungry lion-fly, 


Than 1 abandon Galatea's love, 


a * 


Or her dear image from my thoughts remove. 


THIRsS1s, 
Damon this ev'ning carries home his bride, 


In all the harmleſs pomp of rural pride : 


Where, for two {potted lambkins newly yean'd, 


With nimble feet and voice the nymphs contend : 
And for a coat thy Galatea ſpun, 
The ſhepherds wreſtle, throw the bar, and run, 


| STREPHON, 

At that dear name 1 teel my heart rebound, 
Like the old ſteed at the fierce trumpet's ſound: 
I grow impatient of the leaſt delay; _ 

No baſtard ſwain ſhall bear the prize away. 


nn 
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THIRSIS. 
Let us make haſte, already they are met : 
The echoing hills their joyful ſhouts repeat. 


* * 


2 — 


INDIFFERENCE excuſed. 
Lo vx, when *tis true, needs not the aid 


Of ſighs or oaths to make it known; 
And, to convince the crueFit maid, 
Lovers ſhould uſe their love alone : 


Into their very looks "twill fieal ; 
And he that moſt wou'd hide his flame, 
Does in that caſe his pain reveal ; : 
Silence it felt can love proclaim. 5 


This, my Aurelia, made me ſfnuin 

The paths that common lovers tread ; 
Whoſe guilty paſſions are bęegun 
Not in their heart, but in their head. 


I cou'd not ſigh, and, with croſs'd arms, 
Accuſe your rigour and my fate; 

Nor tax your beauty with ſuch charms *F 
As men adore, and women hate: | 

But careleſs liv'd and without art, 
Knowing my love you muſt have ſpy'd, 

And thinking it a fooliſh part, £0 
To ſet to ſhew what none can hide, 
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SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 
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a | To PHILLIS. f 

Pn IL LIS, let's ſhun the common fate; 

And let our love ne'er turn to hate: 

I'll dote no longer than I can, 

Without being call'd a faithleſs man. 

| When we begin to want diſcourſe, 

| And kindneſs ſeems to taſte of force, 

| As freely as we meet we'll part, 

| Each one poſleſs'd of their own heart. 

| Thus, whilſt raſh fools themſelves undo, 

We'll game, and give off ſavers too : 

So equally the match we'll make, 

Both ſhall be glad to draw the ſtake : 

A ſmile of thine ſhall make my bliſs, 

I will enjoy thee in a kiſs: 
If 
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Sir CHARLES SEDLEY 
If from this height our kindneſs fall, 
We'll bravely ſcorn to love at all: 
If thy affection firſt decay, 
I will the blame on nature lay. 
Alas! what cordial can remove 
The haſty fate of dying love? 
Thus we will all the world excel 
In loving and in parting well. 
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ORINDA % CLORIS, 


C LORIS, you live ador'd by all, 


And yet on none your favours fall: 
A ſtranger miſtreſs ne'er was known; 


You pay em all in paying none. 


We him of avarice accuſe, 
Who what he has forbears to uſe ; 
But what diſeaſe of mind ſhall I 
Call this thy hated penury ? 

Thou wilt not give out of a ſtore, 


Which no profuſeneſs can make poor. 
M.iſers when dead they make amends, 


And in their wills enrich their friends; 
But when thou dy'ſt thy treaſure dies, 
And thou canſt leave no legacies, 

What madneſs is it then to ſpare, 


When we want pow'r to make an heir? 


Live, Cloris, then at the full rate 


Of thy great beauty ; and, fince fate : 
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To love and youth is ſo ſev ere, 


Enjoy them freely while th'art here. RE 
Some caution yet I'd have thee uſe,, 
Whene'er thou doſt a ſervant chuſe: 
Men are not all for lovers fit, 
No more than arms ox arts of wit: 
For wiſdom ſome reſpected are; 
Some we ſee pow'rſul at the bar: 
Some for preferment waſte their time, 
And the ſteep hill of honour climb : 
Others of love ther buſineſs make ; 
In love their whole diverſion take : 
Take one of thoſe; for in one breaſt 
Iwo paſſions live hut ill at beſt. 

Be wiſe, and with difcretion fly | 
All that take flame at ev'ry eye; 
All forts with powder'd coat and hair : 
All that dare more than think thee fair, 
Take one of love whe nothing ſays, 
And yet whom ev'ry word betrays ; 
Love in the cradle pretty' ſb ſhews, 


And, when't can't ſpeak, unruly grows. 
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The COMPLAIN T. 


V V HEN fair Aurelia firſt became 


The miſtreſs'of his heart, 
So mild and gentle was Her reign, 
Thirkis 1 in a herd had ps 


a Reſerve 
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Reſerve and care he laid aſide, 5 
And gave a looſe to love; ; 


The headlong courſe he muſt abide, 


How ſteep ſoc'er it prove. 


At firſt diſdain and pride he fear'd, 
But, they being overthrown, 

No ſecond foe awhile appear'd, 
And he thought all his own: 


He thouzht himſelf a happier man 
Than ever lov'd before: 


Her favour ſtill his hopes out- ran, 


Vet ſtill he lov'd her more: 3 


Love ſmil'd at firſt, then, looking grave, 
Said, Thirſis leave to boaſt, 
More joy than all her kindneſs gave, 
Her fickleneſs will coſt, 


He ſpoke, and, from that fatal time, 
All Thirſis did or ſaid 
Appear'd unwelcome, or a crime 
To the ungrateful maid, 


—_— 
* — 


7 CLORIS. 
Cx o RIS, I cannot ſay your eyes 
Did my unwary heart ſurpriſe; 
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Nor will 1 ſwear it was your face, 
Your ſhape, or any nameleſs grace : 
For you are ſo entirely fair, 

To love a part injuſtice were: 

No drowning man can know which drop 


Of water his laſt breath did ſtop : 
So when the ſtars in heav'n appear, 


And join to make the light look clear, 
The light we no one's bounty call, 


But the obliging gift of all. 


He that does lips or hands adore, 


Deſerves them only and no more; 
But I love all, and ev'ry part, 


And nothing leſs can eaſe my heart: 
Cupid that lover weakly ſtrikes, 
Who can expreſs what ' tis he likes. 


2 CS 


4 SONG. 


No T, Celia, that I juſter am, 
Or better than the reſt, 

For 1 would change each hour like them, 
Were not my heart at reſt. 


But 1 am ty'd to very thee, . 


By ev'ry thought I have; 
Thy face J only care to ſee ; 
Thy heart I only crave. 


All 
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All that is woman is ador'd 
In thy dear ſelf, I find; 

For the whole ſex can but afford 
The handſome and the kind. | - 


Why then ſhou'd I ſeek further ſtore, 
And ſtill make love anew ; : 

When change itſelf can give r no more, 
'Tis eaſy to be true. 


_ The ANSWER. 


Tr I RSIS, no more againf my flame adviſe, 
But let me be in love, and be you wiſe: 

Here end, and there begin a new addreſs, 

Purſue the vulgar eaſy happineſs : 

Leave me to Amaranta, who alone 

Can in my ſullen heart erect her throne : 

I know, as well as you, 'tis mean to burn 

For one who to our flame makes no return : 

But you, like me, feel not thoſe conqu'ring eyes, 
Which mock prevention by a quick ſurpriſe : 

And now, like a hurt deer, in vain-I ſtart 

From her that in my breaſt has hid the dart. 
Tho! I can never reach her excellence, g 
Take ſomewhat in my hopeleſs love's defence. 
Her beauty is her not eſteemed wealth, 

And ou play about her eyes by ſtealth ; 


Ds Vui.rtue, 
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Virtue, in others the forc'd child of art, 
Is but the native temper of her heart: 
All charms her ſex ſo often court in vain, 
(Like Indian fruit which our cold earth diſdain) 
In her grow wild as in their native air ; 
And ſhe has all perfection without care. 
Ot lovers harms ſhe has the tend reſt ſenſe 
That can conſiſt with ſo much innocence. - 
Like a wiſe prince ſhe rules her ſubjects ſo, 
That neither want nor luxury they know, 
None vainly hoping what ſhe may not give; 
Like humble ſlaves at ſmall expence we live: 
And I the wretched comfort only ſhare, 
To be the leaſt whom ſhe will bid deſpair, 


CONSTANCY. 


Fa; AR not, my dear, a ſlame can never die 
That is once kindled by ſo bright an eye: 

View but thyſelf, and meaſure thence my love; 
Think what a paffion ſuch a form muſt move: 
For, tho' thy beauty firſt allur'd my fight, 
Now I conſider it but as the light 

That lead me to the treas ry of thy mind, 
Whoſe inward virtue in that feature ſhin'd.. 
That knot, be confident, will ever laſt 

Which fancy ty'd, and reaſon has made faſt ; 
So faſt, that time, altho' it may diſarm » 

Thy lovely face, my faith can never harm; 


Sir CHARLES SED LE x. 


And age deluded, when it comes, will find 
My love remov'd, and to thy ſoul aftign'd, 


The SUBMISSION. 
A H ! pardon, Madam, if I ever thought 


Your ſmalleſt favours could too dear be bought; 


And the juſt greatneſs of your ſervant's flame 
I did the poorneſs of the ſpirits name ; 

Calling their long attendance ſlavery, 

Your pow'r of life and death flat tyranny ; 
Since now I yield, and do confeſs there is 

No. way too hard that teads to ſuch a bliſs: 
So when Hippomanes beheld the race, 
Where loſs was death, and conqueſt but a face, 
He ſtood amazed at the fatal ſtrife, 

Wond'ring that love ſhou'd dearer be than life; 
But, when he ſaw the prize, no longer ſtaid, 
But thro' thoſe very dangers ſought the maid, 
And won her too: O may his conqueſt prove 
A happy omen to my purer love ! 

Which, if the honour of all victory 

In the reſiſtance of the vanquiſh'd lie, 

Tho' it may be the leaſt regarded prize, 

I not the ſmalleſt trophy of our eyes. 
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| P HILLIS, this early zeal aſſuage, 


Old men (till paſt the pleaſure) ne'er 
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To a Devout Young GENTLEWOMAN. 


You over-a&t your part; 
The martyrs, at your tender age, 
Gave heav'n but half their heart. 


Declaim againſt the fin : 
"Tis early to begin to fear 
The devil at fifteen. 
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The world to youth 1s too ſevere, 2 
And, like a treach'rous light, 1 

Beauty, the actions of the fair, 
Ex poſes to their ſight. 


And yet this world, as old as tis, _ | 9 
Is oft deceiv'd by't too: 1 
Kind combinations ſeldom miſs, | 
Let's try what we can do. | 
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And in the cradle wounds our joys ; 


ET T CELIA, 
V OV tell me, Celia, you approve, 
Yet never muſt return my love ; 

An anſwer that my hope deſtrays, 


ET 
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To kill at once what needs muſt die, 
None would to birds and beaſts deny. 


How can you then ſo cruel prove, 

As to preſerve and torture love? © 

That beauty nature kindly meant 

For our own pride and our content; 5 
Why ſhould the tyrant honour make 


Our cruel undeſerved wreck ? 


In love and war th' impoflor does 
The beſt to greateſt harms expoſe: 
Come then, my Celia, let's no more 


This devil for a god adore; 


Like fooliſh Indians we have been, 
Whoſe whole religion is a ſin: 


Let's lofe no time then but repent, 
Love welcomes belt a penitent. 


Her ANSWER. 


Tainss, I wiſh, as well as you, 
To honour there was nothing due ; 
Then wou'd I pay my debt of love 

In the ſame coin that you approve 
Which now you muſt in friendſhip take, 
*Tis all the payment I can make: | 
Priendſhip ſo high, that I muſt ſay 


| Tis rather love with ſome allay ; 


And reſt contented, ſince that IL 
Myſelf as well as you deny. 


62 The WORKS of 
Learn then of me bravely to bear 

The want of what you hold moſt dear; 
And that which honour does in me, 
Let my example werk in thee, 


The PLATONIC. | | 


Fa IR Amarinta, wert thou not to blame, 
To blow the fire, and wonder at the flame? 

I did converſe, tis true, ſo far was mine; 

But that I lov'd and hop'd was wholly thine : 
Not hop'd, as others do, for a return, 

But that I might without offending burn, 

I thought thoſe eyes which ev'ry hour enſlave, 
Could not remember all the wounds they gave :. 
Forgotten in the croud 1 wiſh'd to lie, 3 
And of your coldneſs, not your anger, die: 'Y 
Yet, ſince you know I love, tis now no time | i | 
Longer to hide, let me excuſe the crime ; 
Seeing what laws I to my paſſion give, 

Perhaps you may conſent that I ſhould live. 

Firſt, then, it never ſhall a hope advance 

Of waiting on you ; but, by ſeeming chance, 

I at a diſtance will adore your eyes, 

As awful Perſians do the eaſtern ſkies : 

I never will preſume to think of ſex, 

Nor with groſs thoughts my hopeleſs love perplex : 
I tread a pleaſant path without deſign, by 9 
And to thy care my happineſs reſign ; 4 * 
Tu 5 From f 
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From heav'n itſelf thy beauty cannot be 
A freer gift than is my love to thee. 


— — — — a — 


To AMARAN TA, awhom he fell in love with at & 
ee 


F AIR Amaranta, on the ſtage, whilſt "eu 
Pity'd a feigned love you gave a true: 

The hopes and fears in ev'ry ſcene expreſt, 

Grew ſoon th? uneaſy motions of my breaſt, _ 

1 thought to ſteal the innocent delight, 1 
Anda not have paid my heart for a firſt fight: 
And, if J ventur'd on ſome ſlight diſcourſe, 

It ſhould be ſuch as could no paſſion nurſe : 

Led by the treach'rous luſtre of your eyes, 

At laſt I play'd too near the precipice ; 

Love came diſguis'd in wonder and delight, 

His bow unbent, his arrows out of fight ; 

Your words fell on my paſſion, like thoſe ſhow'rs 
Which paint and multiply the rifing flow'rs : 
Like Cupid's ſelf a god and yet a child, 

Your looks at once were awful and yet mild : 
Methought you bluſh*'d as conſeious of my flame, 
Whilſt your ſtrict virtue did your beauty blame: 
But reſt ſecure, you're from the guilt as free 

As ſaints ador'd from our idolatry. 
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To C ELLE At 


Pu IN CE s make laws by which their ſubjects live, 
And the high gods rules for their worſhip give; 
How ſhould poor mortals elſe a ſervice find 

At all proportion'd to their heav'nly mind? 

Had it been left to us, each one would bring, 

Of what he lik'd himſelf, an offering; 

And with unwelcome zeal, perhaps, diſpleaſe 

Th' offended deity he would appeaſe. 

All pow'rs but thine this mercy did allow, 

And how they would be ſerv'd themſelves do ſhew, 
A rude barbarian wou'd his captive foe 

Fully inſtruct in what he'd have him do; 

And can it be, my Celia, that love 

Leſs kind than war ſhould to the vanquiſh'd prove? 
Say, cruel fair, muſt then my heart, a flame, 

Uſe for a while friendſkip's diſguiſe and name? 

Or may it boldly like itſelf appear, : 

And its own tale deliver to thy ear ? 

Or muſt it in my tortur'd boſom live, 

Like fire in unmov'd flints, and no lights give? 
And only then humbly ſend forth a ray, 

When your dear heart does on that ſubject ſtray ; : 
My paſſion can with any laws comply, 
And, for your ſake, do any thing but die, 


* 
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L OVE ſtill has fomething of the ſea, 
From whence his mother roſe; 

No time his ſlaves from doubt can free, 

Nor give his thoughts repoſe. 


They are becalm'd in cleareſt days, 

And in rough weather toſt : 
They wither under cold delays, 
Dr are in tempetts loſt, 


One while they ſeem to touch the port, 
Then ſtraight into the main 

Some angry wind, in cruel ſport, 
The veſſel drives again. 


At firſt diſdain and pride they fear, 

Which, if they chance to ſcape, 

Rivals and falſehood ſoon appear 
In a more dreadful ſhape. 


By ſuch degrees to joy they come, 
And are ſo long withſtood, 

So ſlowly they receive the ſum, 
It hardly does them good, 


*Tis cruel to prolong a pain, 
And to defer a joy, 

Believe me, gentle Celemene, 

Offends the winged boy. 


1 
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An hundred thouſand oaths your fears 
Perhaps would not remove; 
And, if I gaz'd a thoufand years, 
I could no deeper love. 


Ml-ethinks your pride ſhou'd now be doy'd, 


4 SONG. 


PnirLLSs, you have enough enjoy 4 


The pleaſures of difdain ; 


And grow itſelf again: 


Open to love your long-fhut breaſt, 
And entertain its w eereſt gueſt. 


Love heals the wk that beauty gives, 
And can ill uſage flight ; 

He laughs at all that fate contrives, 
Full of his own delight: 

We in his chains are happier far 
Than Kings themſelves without them are, 


Leave then to tame philoſophy 
The joys of quietneſs, ö 
With me into love's empire fly, 
And taſte my happineſs: 
Where even tears and ſighs can ſhew 
Pleaſures the cruel never know, 


Madam, 


Sir CHARLES SED LEV. 6 
Madam, for your commands to ſtay, 
Is the mean duty of a wretch, | 
Whoſe ſervice you with wages paß; 
Lovers ſhould at occafion catch, 


5 Nor idly wait till it be brought, 

. But with the deed o'ertake your 3 
Honour and love let them give oer, 

Who do their duty, and no more. 

Awake my eyes at night, my thoughts be. 
Your charming ſhape, and find it ever new. 
If I my weary eyes to fleep refign, 

In gaudy dreams your love and beauty thine ; 
Dreams, with ſuch extaſies aud pleaſures fill'd, 
As to thoſe joys they ſeem cam only yield 
Nor do they yield, perhaps, wou'd you allows 
Fair Amidea, that J once _ know, 


A DiALoGve between AMINTAS and CELIA. 
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; Aminrtas, 222 0 1 
2 A filly harmleſs maid ; 


But whither is thy honour flown ? 
I tear I am betray'd ; 
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Thy looks are chang'd, and in the place 
Of inndcent defires, 
Methinks I ſee thy eyes and face 
Glow with unuſual fires, 


AMINTAS. 


Sees not my Celia nature wear 
One count'nance in the ſpring, 


And yet another ſhape prepare, 


To bring the harveſt in? 


Look on the eagle, how unlike 


He to the egg is found, 
When he prepares his pounce to ſtrike 
His prey againſt the ground. 


Fears my infant-love become, 


Tywere want of vigour now 


antes Should modeſtly thoſe hopes benumb, 


The place and you allow, 


CELIA. 
Akon hold ; what could you worſe 
To worſt of women do ? 
Ah! how could you a paſſion nurſe, . 
So much my honour's foe? 


— 
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AMINTAS, 
Make not an idol of a toy, 
Which every breath can ſhake, 
Which all muſt have, or none enjoy, 
What courſe ſoe'er we take. 


Whilſt women hate, or men are vain, 
You cannot be ſecure ; | 
What makes my Celia then a pain 
So needleſs to endure ? 


CELIA. 
Could I the world negle& for thee, 
Thy love, tho! dear it coſt, 
In ſome unkind conceit of me 
Would be untimely loſt : 


1 


CELIA. 


Thou would'ſt thy own example fear, 
And every heedleſs word 

I chance let fall beyond thy ear, 
Would ſome new doubt afford, 


| AMINTAS. 
If I am jealous, tis becauſe 
I know not where you love : 
With me obey love's gentle laws, 
And all my fears remove. | 
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Celia, 
Women, like chings at ſecond hand, 
Do half their value. loſe, 
But whilſt all courtſhjp they EY 
May at their pleaſure Nane. 


. AMINTAS. 


This 3 is a fine diſcourſe, my dear, 
It we were not alone; 

But now love whiſpers in my ear 
There's ſomewhat to be done. 


She ſaid ſhe never would forgave ; 
He, kiſſing, ſwore ſhe ſhould ; | 
And told her ſhe was mad to an. 5 
Againſt their mutual good. 
What further paſt I cannot tell, 
But ſure not much amiſs : 
He vow'd he lov'd her dearly well ; 
She anſwer'd with a kiſs. 


. 7 


4 SON G. 


Ger you gone, you will undo me: 


If you love me don't purſue me: 


Let that inclination periſh, 


Which I dare no longer cheriſh : 


With 


Sir CHARLES SED LEV. 


With harmleſs thoughts I did begin, 
But in the crowd love enter'd in: 

I knew him not he was ſo gay, 

So innocent and full of play : 

At ev*ry hour, 1n ev'ry place, 

L either ſaw, or form'd your face: 

All that in plays was finely writ, 
Fancy for you, and me did fit. 

My dreams at night were all of you, 
Such as till then I never knew: 

I ſported thus with young deſire, 
Never intending to go higher : 

But now his teeth and claws are grown, 
Let me the fatal hon ſnun: 

You found me harmleſs, leave me ſo; 
For, was I not, you'd leave me too. 


— 


4 SONG. 


D RIN about till che 1 us, 


Theſe re pleaſures that will laſt: 
Let no fooliſh paſſion blind us, 
Joys of love they fly too faſt, 


| Maids are long e'er we can win 'em, 
And our paſſions waſte the while; 

In a beer-glaſs we'll begin em, 
Let ſome beau take t' other toil, 


f 
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Yet w'll have ſtore of good wenches, 
Tho' we venture fluxing for't, 

Upon couches, chairs; and benches, 
To outdo them at the ſport. 


Joining thus both mirth and beauty 
To make up our full delight: 

In wine and love we'll pay our duty 
To each friendly coming night, 


9 \ Y ALKING among the ſhades alone, 
I heard a diſtant voice, 


| Which, fighing, ſaid now ſhe is gone, 
I'll make no ſecond choice, 


1 look'd, and ſaw it was a ſwain 

Who, to the flying wind, 
Did of ſome neighb'ring nymph complain, 
- Too fair, and too unkind. 


He told me how he ſaw her firſt ; 
And with what gracious eyes | 
And gentle ſpeech that flame ſhe nurs'd, 
Which fince the did deſpiſe, 
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His vows ſhe did as faſt receive, 
As he could breathe them to her ; 


Love in her eyes proclaim'd her leave 
That he alone ſhould woo her, 


They fed their flocks ſtill near one place, 
And at one inſtant met, 
He, gazing on her lovely face, 
Fell deeper in the net. 
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She ſeem'd of her new captive glad, 
Proud of his bondage he; 
No lover ſure a proſpect had 
Of more felicity. 


But the falſe maid or never lov'd, 
Or gave ſo quickly o'er ; 
E're his was to the height improv'd, 
Her kindneſs was no more. 


Ev'n her diſſemblings ſhe let fall, 
And made him plainly ſee, 

That tho? his heart ſhe did enthr; , 
Her own was ever free. 


Now, leſt his care ſhould pity move, 
She ſhuns his very fight ; 

And leaves him to that hopeleſs love 
She did create in ſpight. 
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Her name I could not make him tell, 
Tho' vowing him my aid; 
He ſaid he never would reveal, 
In life or death, the maid. 


To CELIA, 


Azi in thoſe nations where they yet adore 
Marble and cedar, and their aid implore : 

"Tis not the workman, nor the precious wood, 
But *tis the worſhipper that makes the god ; 

So, cruel fair, tho' heav'n has giv'n you all 

We mortals virtue or can beauty call, | 

'Tis we that give the thunder to your frowns, 
Darts to your eyes, and to ourſelves the wounds: 
Without our love which proudly you deride, 

Vain were your beauty, and more vain your pride 


All envy'd beings that the world can ſhow, 


Still to ſome meaner things their greatneſs owe ; | 
 Subjefts make kings, and we (the numerous train 
Of humble lovers) conſtitute thy reign. 

This diff rence only beauty's realm may boaſt, 

Where moſt it favours it enſlaves the moſt ; 

And they to whom it 1s indulgent found, 

Are ever in the ſureſt fetters bound : 

What tyrant yet, but thee, was ever known 

Cruel to tote that ſerv'd to make him one? 

Valour's a vice i not with honour join'd ; 
Beauty a raging plague if never kind, 


Sir CHARLES SEDLEY., 


De FEIGNED LOVE. 


Cr ORIS, tho? meaner beauties might 
Perhaps have need of ſome ſuch flight, 
You may thoſe petty arts deſpiſe, 

Secure of what is once your prize : 

Ill us'd and ſcorn'd, we muſt adore, 

And queſtion not reſiſtleſs pow'r : 

In Rome, no man was known to fly 

| Whom th' emperor condemn'd to die; 
The fatal ſtroke themfelves would give, 
Rather then baniſh'd from her live. 

So to your empire, harſh or kind, 

I ſtand by my own choice confin'd. 

I daily ſaw how others far'd, 
| Whom the falſe hope you gave enſnar'd ; 
Like fooliſh boys at birds that catch, 
Sometimes we thought you in our reach ; 
And then again, you'd mount and fly 
Beyond the compaſs of our eye: 
*Till, weary'd with the vain purſuit, 
Like birds that peck at painted fruit, 
The wiſer ſort their Hopes diſclaim, 
And beat the wood for eaſier game, 
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A SONG. 


On Mariana's eyes, 
Did not her high and juſt diſdain 
The bold delight chaſtize, 


Mirth and joy ſhe ſpreads around, 


Like the ſun's chearful light, 


When his returning beams deſtroy 


The empire of the night, 


"Her beauty with amazement ſtrikes 


(If with no more) the old: 
Her virtue tempers with deſpair 
The youthful and the bold. 


Her goodneſs ſo diſarms her wit 
Of the offenſive part; 

Whilſt others only charm the ear, 
She ſteals the very heart. 


* 


Let us no more defame the fair, 


But learn to praiſe again; 
Bright Mariana's worth demands 
A new and nobler ſtrain. 


So to the feather'd kind the ſpring 


Reſtores their wonted voice ; 


On every bough they fit and ſing, 


+ And court their new- made choice. 


HO wou'd not gaze away his heart 


4 SONG, 
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F. IR Aminta art thou mad, 
To let the world in me 
Envy joys I never had, 
And cenſure them in thee ? 


Fill'd with grief for what is paſt, 
Let us at length be wiſe, 

And to love's true enjoyments haſle, 

Since we have paid the price, 


Love does eaſy ſouls deſpiſe, 
Who looſe themſelves for toys, 
And eſcape for thoſe deviſe 
Who taſte his utmoſt joys. 


Love ſhould like the year be crown'd 
With ſweet variety : 
Hope ſhould in the ſpring abound, 

EK Kind fears and tA 


In as ſummer flow'rs ſhou' d riſe, 
And in the autumn fruit: 

His ſpring doth elſe but mock our eyes, 
And in a ſcoff ſalute, 


£2 
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4 $ONG. 


In its own pleaſure my love is o'erpaid : 
I'll find ſuch excuſes for all her diſdain, 
That ſhortly to frown I'll make her afraid. 


Her neglect of me, of herſelf I'll think care : 
Her cruelty I her ſtrict virtue will name: 


And call her refuſal but a virgin's ſhame. 


Thus all that was wont heretofore to cure love 
In me ſhall increaſe and ſtir up the fire: 
I'll make her at laſt ſome kind remedy prove, 

- Sinceall others but increaſe my deſire. 


** ** * — 


1 ASK not my Celia wou'd love me again, 


When leaſt kind ſhe ſeems, T'll believe her moſt dear, 


ON T CLORIS. 
Cr ORIS, I juſtly am betray'd 
By a deſign myſelf had laid; 
Like an old rook, whom in his cheat 
Arun of fortune does defeat. 
I thought at firſt with a ſmall ſum 
Of love thy heart to overcome: 
Preſuming on thy want of art, 
Thy gentle and unpractis'd heart: 
But naked beauty can prevail, 

Like open force whey all things fail. 
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Iaſtead 


Sit CHARLES SEDLE x. 
Inſtead of that thou haſt all mine, 

And I have not one ſtake of thine : 
And, like all winners, doſt diſcover 

A willingneſs to give me over. 

And tho? I beg thou wilt not now, 

T were better thou ſhould*ſ do ſo too: 
For I ſo far in debt ſhall run, 

Ev'n thee I ſhall be forc'd to ſhun. 

My hand, alas! is no more mine, 

Elſe it had long ago been thine: 

My heart I give thee, and we call 
No man unjuſt that parts with all. 
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The Eighth Ops of the Second Book of Hon act. 


Di D any puniſhment attend 1 
Thy former perjuries, N 

I. ſhould believe a ſecond time 

Thy charming flatteries: | 

Did but one wrinkle mark this face, 

Or hadſt thou loſt one fingle grace, 


No ſooner haſt thou, with falſe vows, 
Provok'd the pow'rs above; 
But thou art fairer than before, 
And we are more in love. 
Thus heav'n and earth ſeem to declare 
They pardon falſehood-in the fair. 


E 4 Sure 
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Sure 'tis no crime vainly to ſwear 
By ev'ry pow'r on high, 
And call our bury'd mother's you 
A witneſs to the lye: 
Heav'n at ſuch perjury connives, 


And Venus with a ſmile forgives. 


The nymphs and cruel Cupid too, 
Sharp'ning his pointed dart 

On an old hone beſmear'd with blood, 
Forbear thy perjur'd heart. 


_ Freſh youth grows up to wear thy chains, 
And the old ſlave no freedom gains. 


Thee mothers for their eldeſt ſons, 
Thee wretched miſers fear, 


Leſt thy prevailing beauty ſnould 
Seduce the hopeful heir: 


New-married virgins fear thy charms 


Should keep their bridegrovm from their arms. 


Obe on the Birth-day of the late Queen MA RY. 
A SONG, 


L OVE's goddeſs ſure was blind this day 
Thus to adorn her greateſt foe, 
And love's artillery betray 


To one that wou'd her realm o 8 


Thoſe 


Sir CHARLES SEDLEY - Ur 
Thoſe eyes, that form, that lofty mein, 
Who could for virtue's' camp defign ? 
Defenſive arms ſhou'd there be ſeen : 
No ſharp, no pointed weapons ſhine. 


Sweetneſs of nature and true wit, 
High pow'r with equal goodneſs join'd, 
In this fair paradiſe are met 

The) Joy and wonder of mankind. 


May her bleſs'd example Sp 
Vice in troops out of the land, 
Flying from her awful face, 

.. RARE * ghoſts when * $ at hand. 


Long may ſhe reign over this iſle, 

Lov'd and ador'd in foreign parts : 
But gentle Pallas ſhield the while : 
From her bright charms our fingle hearts. 


May her hero bring home peace, 
Won with honour in the field; 
And all home-bred factions ceaſe : 
He our ſword and ſhe our ſhield. 


Many days may ſhe behold; 
Like the glad ſun: without decay: 
May time, that tears where he lays: hold, 
Only ſalute her in his way. a 
+ Late, 
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Late, late, may ſhe to heay'n return, 
And quires of angels there rejoice, 
As much as we below ſhall mourn 
Our ſhort but their eternal choice. 


De INDIFFERENCE. 


L HANKS, fair Urania, to your ſcorn, 
I now am free as I was born 
Of all the pain that I endur'd ; 
By your late coldneſs I am cur'd. 
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In loſing me, proud nymph, you loſe 
The humbleſt ſlave your beauty knows; 
In loſing you, I but throw down 
A cruel tyrant from her throne. 


My ranging love did never find 
, Such charms of perſon and of mind; 
You've beauty, wit, and all things know, 
But where you ſhou'd your love beſtow. 
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1 unawares my freedom gave, 
And to thoſe tyrants grew a ſlave : 
Wou'd you have kept what you had won; 
You ſhould have more compaſſion ſhown, 


Sir CHARLES SEDLEY. 83 
Love is a burden which two hearts, 
When equally they bear their parts, 
With pleaſure carry; but no one, 
Alas! can bear it long alone. 


I'm not of thofe who court their pain, 
And make an idol of diſdain; 
My hope in love does ne'er expire, 
But it extinguiſhes deſire, 


Nor yet of thoſe who, ill receiv'd, 
Wou'd have it otherwiſe believ'd ; 
And, where their love cou'd.not prevail, \ 
Take the vain liberty to rail. 


Who'er wou'd make his victor leſs, 
Muſt his own weak defence confeſs ; 
And, while her pow'r he does defame, 

He poorly doubles his own ſhame. 
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Even that malice does betray, 

And ſpeak concern another way; 
And all ſuch ſcorn in men is but 

= The ſmoke of fires ill put out. 
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He's ſtill in torment, whom the rage 
To detraction does engage; 
In love indifference is ſure, 


The only ſign of perfect cure. 
k * . OS 3. 
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The SOLDIER CATCH. 


R OO M, boys, room, room, boys room 2 
For from Ireland we came: 
We have maul'd the original torics : 
We have baffled the league, 
Between Monſieur and Teague, 
And eclips'd the grand Lewis's. glories. A 


They all fly in the field; 
Their beſt garriſons yield: 
They ſtand trembling while we take their paſſes; 
| Our brave king at our. head, | 
We fear no ſteel nor lead, | 
But laugh at, their beads and their maſſes. 


If ſome blood we have ſpilt, 
To compound for the guilt, 
In love's camp we will do double duty, 
Mankind we'll repair, | 
With the leave of the fair, 
And pay our arrears to true beauty. 


Our worſt noiſe in. the pit 
Shall paſs all for goed wit, 
While the cits and the bumpkins adore us,, 
We will pay the rogues well 
IT beir wives -bellies ſnall ſwell; 
And the cuckolds at random, ſhall ſcore us. 
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Sir CRARLES SEDLEY. 85; 
The next ſummer for France 
We will boldly advance, 


Our noble redeemer ſhall lead us; 


We will break the ſlaves chains, 
And drink off their champaigns, 
To the health of the hero that freed us. 


He hates Lewis le grand, 
Like a true Engliſhman ; 
And ne'er will conſent to a treaty, 
Till each neighbouring crown 
HFave what's juſtly their own, 
And the French ſtrike fail when they meet ve. 


Since Elizabeth's ſn; 
No proteſtant queen 
We have had but the preſent, God bleſs ber; 8 
Since aur Edward the fourth, 
No brave prince of ſuch worth, 


But William his valliant ſueceſſor. 


With a queen ſo devout, 
And a. people ſo ſtout, 

A parliament that will fupply ? em, 
A cauſe that is right, 


And a king that will fight, 
Our enemies all we defy em. 
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8 MOOT H was the water, calm the air, 
The evening-ſun depreſs d, 

Lawyers diſmiſs'd the noiſy bar, 
The labourer at reſt. 


When Srephon with his charming fair 
Croſs'd the proud river Thames, 

And to a garden did repair 

To quench their mutual flames. 


The crafty waiter ſoon eſpy'd 
Youth ſparkhng in her eye: 

He brought no ham, nor neat-tongues dry'd, 
But cream and ſtrawberries, 


The am'rous Strephon aſk'd the maid, 
What's whiter than this cream? _ 
She bluſh'd, and could not tell, ſhe ſaid ; 

Thy teeth, my pretty lamb. 


What's redder than theſe berries are ? 

I know not, ſhe reply'd: 
Thoſe lips which I'll no longer ſpare, ; 
'The burning ſhepherd cry'd. 
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Sir CHARLES SED LE. 87 


And ſtraight began to hug her: 
This kiſs, my dear, 
Is ſweeter far 
Than ſtrawberries, cream and ſugar, 


480N 6. 


H E ARS not my Phillis how the birds 
Their feather'd mates ſalute ? 
They tell their paſſion in their words ; 
Muſt I alone be mute ? 
Phillis, without frown or ſmile, 
Sat and knotted all the while. 


The god of leve in thy bright eyes 
Does like a tyrant reign : | 
But in thy heart a child he lyes, 
Without his dart or flame. 
Philis, without, &c. 


So many months in filence paſt, Hou B 
And yet in raging love, ws 
Might well deſerve one word at laft 
My paſſion ſhou'd approve. 1 
Phillis, without, &c. | 


P hillis, without, &c. 
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Muſt then your faithful ſwain expire, 
And not ene look obtain, 


Which he, to ſooth his fond deſire, 


Might pleaſingly explain? 


_ — 


Advice to the OLD BEREAUx. 


8 C RAP E no more your harmleſs chins, 
Old beaux, in hopes, in hopes to pleaſe: 
You ſhou'd repent your former ſins, 
Not ſtudy their increaſe; 
Young awkard'fops may ſhock our fight, 


But you offend both day and night.. 


In vain the coachman turns about, 
And whips the dappl'd greys: 

When the old ogler looks out, 
We turn away our face. 


Frue love and youth will ever charm, 
But both affected eannot warm. 


Summer fruits we highly prize, 


They kindly cooł the blood: 
But winter berries we deſpiſe,. 

And leave em in the wood; 
On the buſh they may look well, 
But, gather'd, loſe both taſte and ſmell. 
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Sir CHARLES SEDLEY, 


That you languiſh, that you die, 


Alas! is but too true: 
Vet tax not us with cruelty, 
Who daily pity you. 


Nature henceforth alone accuſe; 


In vain we grant if ſhe refufe. 
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W E N firſt Paſtera came to en 
The freſh deſire of ev'ry heart, 

Her innocence ſo fenc'd her own, 
She laugh'd at Cupid and his dart, 


Her looks might all the world inflame, 
Themſelves yet cold as freezing ſnow : 
Which the bold hand that thinks to tame, 
Soon with unuſual heat will glow. 


As when a comet does appear, 
We ſtars and moon no mere reſpect ; 


S0 while Paſtora gilds our ſphere, 


All former beauties we neglect. 
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A Ballad to the Tune of BATEMAN, 


You gallants all that love good wine, 
For ſhame your lives amend; 

Wich ſtrangers go to church or dine, 
But drink with an old friend. 


For with him tippling all the night, 
| You Riſs, hug, and embrace; 
Whereas a ſtranger at firſt ſight 
May kill you on the place, 


There was a rich old uſurer, 
A gallant ſon he had; 

Who ſlew an ancient barriſter, 
Like a true mettl'd lad. 


All in that very houſe where ſaint 
Holds devil by the noſe; 

Theſe drunkards met to roar and rant, 
But quarrelVd in the cloſe, 


The glaſs flew chearfully about, 
And drunken chat went on; | 
Which troops had fail'd, and which were out 3 * 
When Namure wou'd be won. 


A learned 


Sir CHARLES SEDLEY-s 
A learned lawyer at the laſt, 

No tory, as I'm told, 
Began to talk of tyrants paſt, 

In words both ſharp and bold. 


He touch'd a little on our times, 

Defin'd the pow'r of kings, 
What were their virtves, what their crimes, 
And many dang'rous things. 


A ſtranger that fat ſilent by, 
And ſcarce knew what he meant, 
O'ercome with wine and loyalty, 

Did thus his paſſion vent ; 


I cannot bear the leaſt ill word 
That leſſens any king; | 
And the bold man ſhall feel my ſword; 
At that their friends ſtepp'd in. 


The quarrel ſeem'd a while compos'd, 
And many healths there paſs'd, 
But one to blood was ill diſpos'd, 
As it appear'd at laſt, 


The counſellor was walking home 
Sober, as he was wont, 

The young man after him did come, 
With ſword that was not blunt. 
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A blow there paſs'd which no man ſaw, 
From cane of lawyer bold: 

The young man did his weapon draw, 
And left the lawyer cold. 
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Which cane held up in his defence 
Was judg'd a weapon drawn: 
What needs there farther evidence, 

Th' aſſault was very plain. 


——— ————— —-——ů —— — 


At Hicks's hall, by jury grave, 

It was man- ſlaughter found; 
O! what wou'd it have coſt to have 
A pardon from the crown? 


Then learn, my honeſt countrymen, 
To take yourſelves the pence; 

Wiſely prevent the courtier's gain, 
And ſave us that expence. 


Ve gallants all, take heed how you 
Come to untimely ends ; 
Juſtice has bid the world adieu, 
And dead men have no friends. 
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Sir CHAnLEs SEDLEY. 93 


4 $ O N G. 


Tn E ſun had ſcarce drank up the dew, 
When underneath the boughs _ 
The chearſul birds met, to renew 
Their mutual daily vows. 


Scarce had they paid their debt to love, 
When Thirſis with his fair, 

Enter'd in haſte the conſcious grove, 
A lovely loving pair. 


Thirſis began, why mourns my dear? 
Why does my Celia weep, 

Since all things are propitious here, 
And envious man aller ? 


Blame not my tears, the nymph reply'd, 
Let them for ever flow, 

E'er Phoebus twice his face ſhall hide, 
I'll to the country go. 


Let us then ſnatch at flying joy, 
Cry'd out the am'rous ſwain ; 

When cruel flames an houſe deſtroy, 
Who ſaves not what he can? 


If, Thirſis, e'er we ſeal our love, 
We are ſo loath to part, 
The torment then will double prove, 
And break my tender heart. | 
1 ſud- 
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I ſuddenly muſt croſs the ſeas, 
To get myſelf a name, 
For in love's camp no man can riſe, 
| Who is unknown to fame. 


—ñ— 


. s O N G6. 


Pn ILLIS is my only; joy, 
Faithleſs as the winds or ſeas: 
Sometimes coming, ſometimes coy, 
Vet ſhe never fails to pleaſe: 
If with a frown 
5 , I'm caſt down, 
Phillis ſmiling, 
And beguiling, 
Makes me happier than before. 
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| Tho, alas! too late I find 
Nothing can her fancy fix: 
Yet the moment fhe is kind, 
Is forgive her all her tricks: 
Which, tho' I ſee, 
I can't get free: 
She deceiving, 
T believing : 
What need lovers wiſh for more ? 


Sir CHARLES SED LEV. 


fA DIALOGUE. 


MARS. 


C UPID, I hear thou haſt improv'd 5 


Thy little art of war: 
Old men conceit they may be lov'd, 
And cripples win the fair, 


Falſe powder*d beaux at diſtance kill, 

And ev'ry fop writes ſongs, 

Muſic employs her utmoſt ſkill, | 
And to thy camp belongs. 


+ Cvyrio, 
Great god of war, why ſhould not 1 
As well as you advance, 
And by new ways make lovers die, 
While you bomb towns in France. 


William and Lewis are your pride, 
Belle Dives, and Stowel mine, 
Whoſe batteries men can leſs abide 

Than thoſe upon the Rhine. 


* 


20 
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To Cos cus, Lib. 9. Epig. 72. 


O TIMES! O manners! Cicero cry'd out, 
But 'twas when enrag'd Cataline conſpir'd 

To burn the city, and to cut the throat 
Of half the ſenate, had his ruffians hir'd ; 


When ſon and father did the world divide, 
And Rome for tyrants, not for empire, fought : 
When flaugter'd citizens on either fide | 
Cover'd that earth her early valour bought. 


Of times and men why doſt thou now complain ? 
What is it, Coſcus, that offends thee, ſay ? 
Our laws the licenſe of the ſword reſtrain : 
And our prince wills that his arm'd troops obey : 


His reign, ſucceſs, freedom and plenty crown, 
Blame not our manners then, but mend thy own. 


— 


To the Kine, oz his BIRTH-DAx. 


B EHOLD the happy day again, 
Diſtinguiſh'd by the joy in ev'ry face; 
This day great William's life began, 

Soul of our war and guardian of our peace. 


Of 
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Of three afflited realms the choice, 

When on the furious waves of faction toſs'd, 
They all cry*'d out as with one voice, 

Save us heroick prince, or. we are loſt. 


So in the gen'ral deluge met 

Beaſts of all kinds, whom nature had made foes ; 
They did their mutual heat forget, _ 

And the bleſt ark for n cho. 


Part of thy time and of thy care, 

Thy native country claims and cannot want. 
But we one moment cannot ſpare, 

(Tho! it be due) without a kind complaint, 


The ſun who flies around the earth, 

Painting the face of nature where he ſhines, 
Giving the fruit and flow'rs new birth, 
Rip'ning for us rich ſpice and nobleſt wines, 


Permits we hou d his abſence mourn, 
Tho? for our good, like thee, abroad employ d. 
And that we welcome his return, 
As if too long by diſtant climes enjoy'd, 


Hail, glorious king! fill all the mouths of fame; 
Virtue like thine will fierceſt envy tame: 0 
And may thy life be laſting as thy name, 


Vor. I, F To 


— 
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. 
LL IB E R, chou joy of all thy friends, 
+ Worthy to live in endleſs pleaſure: 


While knaves and fools purſue their ends, 
Lot mirth and freedom be thy treaſure. 


Be till well dreſt'd as now thou art, 
Say and on charming objects thinking: 
Let eaſy beauty warm thy heart, 
And fill thy bed when thou leav'ſt drinking. 


Delay no preſſing appetite, 
And ſometimes tir up lazy nature: 
Of age the envious cenſure ſlight : 
| What pleaſure's made of tis no matter. 


He that lives ſo but to is prime, 


Out of LyczorBon. 


Wu AT ſhall become of man ſo wiſe, 
0 When he dies? 
| None can tell 
| Whether he goes to heav'n or hell: 
Or after a few moments dear, 
He diſappear, 
| And at laſt, 
Periſh entirely like a beaſt : 
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But women, wine and mirth we know 
Are all the joys.he has below : 

Leet us then ply thoſe joys we have, 
Tis vain to think beyond the grave : 


Out of our reach the gods have laid 
Of time to come th* event, 
And laugh to ſee the fools afraid, 
Of what the knaves invent. 


SONG A- LA-MODE. 
Orr the deſert, craſs the meadows, 1 
Hunters blew the merry horn ; E 
| Phcebus chas'd the flying ſhadows : | 
Echo, ſhe reply'd, in ſcorn; 
Still adoring .) 
And deploring, 
beth muſt Thirſis loſe his life? 


Rivers murmur'd from their fountains, 
Acorns dropping from their oaks, 
Fawns come tripping o'er the mountains, 
Fiſhes bit the naked hooks : 
Still admiring, 
And defiring : 
When ſhall Phillis be a wife, 


F 2 
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On Don ALonzo, who Was cut in e for making Love 
to the Infanta of PORTUGAL, 


Ho O w cruel was Alonzo's fate, 
To fix his love ſo high, 

That he muſt periſh by her hate, 
Or by her kindneſs die. | 


Tortur'd and mangled, cut and maim'd, 
If he triumph'd o'er his pain, 

And with his dying breath proclaim'd, - 
"Twas better than diſdain, 


The gentle nymph, long ſince deſign'd 
For the proud monſieur's bed, 
Now to a holy jail confin'd, 
Drops tears with ev'ry bead. 
Tell me, ye gods, if where a king 
Suffers for impotence, 


True love be ſuch a fatal thing, 
What can be innocence 2 


4 SONG, 


— Fd 
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P ILLIS, men ſay that all my vous | 
Are to thy fortune paid : 

Alas! my heart he little knows 

Who thinks my love a trade. 


Were I of all theſe woods the lord, 
One berry from thy hand 

More real pleaſure would afford, 
Than all my large command. 


My humble love has learnt to live 
On what the niceſt maid, 
Without a conſcious bluſh, may. give 
Beneath the myrtle-ſhade. 


A s ON G. 


S Ei EE! Fs comes; how his torch blazes * 

Looſer loves, how dim they burn: 

No pleaſures equal chafte embraces, 
When we love tor love return. 1 


When fortune makes the match he rages, 
And forſakes th*unequal pair: 

But when love two hearts engages, 
The kind ol is erer there, | 
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| Regard not then high blood nor riches, 
You that would his bleſſings have, 


Let untaught love guide all your wiſhes, 
— Hymen ſhou'd be Ty lave.. 


Young virgins- that yet bear your paſſions 
Coldly as the flint its fire, 

Offer to Hymen your devotions, 

He will warm you with deſire, 


Young men, no more neglect your duty 
To the God of nuptial vows : 
Pay your long arrears to beauty, | 
As his chaſter law allows. | . 


— * 2 a I NET 8 1 


On a b Roours TER, 


T H o v curſed ack, with thy perpetual noiſe, 
+ May'f thou be capon made, and loſe thy voice, 
Or on adunghil may ſt thou ſpend thy blood, 


And vermin prey upon thy craven-hrood'; 


May rivals tread thy hens before thy face, 

Then with-redoubled courage give thee chace ; 
 May'ft thou be puniſh'd for St. Peter's crime, 
And on ſhrove Tueſday periſh in thy prime: 

| May thy bruis'd carcaſe be ſome beggar's feaſt, 
Thou firſt and worſt diſturber of man's reſt. 


Out 
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Out of FxENCH. 


D E AR friend, I fear my heart will break ; 
In t'other world I ſcarce believe, 

In this I little pleaſure take : 
That my whole grief thou may'ſt conceive : 


. Cou'd not I drink more than I whore, 
By heav'n I wou'd not live an hour, 


L ; 7 F , . , : 4 2 3 
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Upon the AurhOoR of the Satire againſt Wir. 1 4 


GRAVE Phyſician us'd to write for fees, 
And ſpoil no paper but with recipes, 
Is now turn'd poet, rails againſt all wit, 
Except that little found among the great; 
As if he thought true wit and ſenſe were ty d 
To men in place, like avarice or pride. 20. £ 
But in their praiſe ſo like a quack he talks, 
You'd ſwear he wanted for his Chriſtmas-box. 
With mangled names old ſtories he pollutes, 
And to the preſent time paſt actions ſuits; 
Amaz'd we find in ev'ry page he writes, b 
Members of parliament with Arthur's knights, 
It is a common paſtime to en ill, 15 
And, doctor, with the reſt e'en take thy fill 
Thy fatire's harmleſs ; *Tis thy proſe that kills, N 
When thou preſeribꝰ'ſt thy potions and thy pills. 
Go on, brave doctor, a third volume write, 
And find us paper while you make us ſn -: 
1 Py. | The + 
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The Docron and his PATIENTS. 


Tun E RE was a prudent grave phyſician, 


Careful of patients as you'd wiſh one; 
Much good he did with purge and gliſter, 
And well he knew to raiſe a bliſter ; 
Many he cur'd, and more he wou'd 
By vomit, flux, and letting blood; 


But ſtill his patients came again, 


And moſt of their old ills complain: 


The drunkards drank, and ſpoil'd their liver 5 


Beaux ply'd the ſmock as much as ever, 
And got the high venereal fever: 

The glutton cramm'd at noon and ſupper, 
And doubled both his paunch and crupper. 
One day he call'd em all together, 
And, one by one, he aſk'd em whether 

It were not better by good diet, 

To keep their blood and humours quiet: 
Wich toaſt and ale to cool their brains, 

| Than nightly fire em with champaigns ; 


| To ſup ſometimes on water gruel, 


Than drink themſelves into a duel: 


To change their lewd for ſober lives, 


And rotten whore for ſounder wives ? 
They all agreed that his advice 

Was honeſt, wholeſome, grave and wiſe; 
But not one man wou'd quit his vice: 
For, after all his vain attacks, 

They roſe and din'd well at Pontack's, 
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De MonAL. 
The wiſe may preach and ſat' riſts rail, 
& Cuſtom and nature will prevail.“ 


4 PROLOGUE, 


8 INC E glorious Dryden has withdrawn his light, 
Some glimm'ring ſtars relieve our gloomy night: 
Poets of different magnitude advance, 

In humble confidence of ſong and dance: 

Ballon and tumblers pleaſe, tho? poets fail: 

At a ſtrong back ſhe-critics never rail. 

When a good place is void we all pretend, 
Some on their merit, ſome on their purſe depend: 
Our friend can boaſt of neither, yet his play 

He hopes at leaſt may live out his third day : 
Adorn him with one ſprig, like Chriſtmas brawn, 
His farther plea to bays ſhall be withdrawn. 
In courts of law under delays we groan, 

But here our poets are too foon undone : 

Plays are half ſeen, half-heard, leſs underſtood, 
When the dead warrant iſſues from the crowd. 
Some are ſo void of wit they'll reliſh none ; 
Others again like nothing but their own: 

Tho” out wardly they ſeem to carry't fair, 

The wits are always in a ſtate of war. 


4% This 
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This play's fo chaſte, ſo void of Pagan wit, 
It might have been by a reformer writ : 


Fops, beaux and parſons ſhall this night. be ſafe, 


We bring the other ſex to make you laugh, 


he PETITION. 


| Os: Lycidas, why thus alone, 


With arms acroſs, doth ſigh and moan 85 
Can thy Coſmelia prove unkind, 


Or ought prevail to change her mind? 
She was, ſhe is great nature's pride; 


In gocdneſs to the beſt ally'd. 
In her bright eyes ſuch beauties ſhine,. 


Mercy would make her all divine. 


O! ye propitious pow'rs above, 
That gently do incline-to love, 


Convey into her breaſt ſoft fire, 


Am'rous thoughts and kind defire :: 
But, if it be decreed by fate, 


4 That I muſt love and ſhe muſt hate; 


—— ——ö=ü¹1 . NN ——— - 
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Ah! let not her diſdain to give 
A tear when I no longer live. 


rd : 
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Againſt bis MtsTazzss's Cruelty, 


I. 


Lav E, how unequal are thy laws, 


That men who leaſt endeavour 
Thou favour'ſt, and neglect'ſt the cauſe 
Of thoſe that moſt perſevere. 


II. 


What careleſs lovers have been bleſt, 
- Untouch'd with grief and anguiſh, 
Since cruel Silvia charm'd my breaſt, 
Unmov'd to ſee me languiſh ! 


3 
1 find my fatal error now 
In thinking e'er to move her, 
Too great the difficulty grew 
For any mortal lover, 


IV. 
But what advantage can it bring 
That I at laſt perceive it ? 
*T was raſh to-undertake the thing, 
Aud is too late to leave it. 


107 


Advice 
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Avpyrcx t Lovers, 

1 I. 

Da M ON, ifthou wilt believe me, 
*Tis not fighing round the plain, 


Songs and ſonnets can't relieve thee, 
Faint attempts in love are vain. 


II. 


Urge but home the fair occaſion, 

And be maſter of the field ; 
To a pow'rful kind invaſion 

Tis a madneſs not to yield. 


IH. 
Love gives out a large commiſſion, 
Still indulgent to the brave; 
But one ſign of large omiſſion 
Never woman yet forgave. 


IV. 


Though ſhe ſwears ſhe'll ne'er permit you, 


Cries you're rude and much to blame, 
Or with tears implores your pity, 
Be not mercitul for ſhame. 


% 


When 
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1 

When the fierce aſſault is over, 
Cloris ſoon enough may find 

This her cruel furious lover 

Much more gentle, not ſo kind, 


The ROYAL KNoTTER. 
I. 


An ! happy people, you muſt thrive, 
Whilſt thus the royal pair does ſtrive | 
Both to advance your glory 
While he (by's valour) conquers France, 
She manufacturers does advance, 
And makes thread-fringes for ye. 


II. 


Bleſs'd we! who from ſuch queens are freed, 
Who, by vain ſuperſtition led, 
Are always telling beads ; 
But here's a queen now, thanks to God, 
Who, when ſhe rides in coach abroad, 
Is always knotting threads, 
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== 
Then haſte, victorious Naſſau, haſte, 
And when thy ſummer ſhow is paſt, 
Let all thy trumpets ſound : 


- The fringe which this campaign has wrought, | 


Tho't coſt the nation ſcarce a groat, 
Thy conqueſts will ſurround, 


On FRUITION. 


: No N E but a n in love can tell 
The ſweet tumult'ous joys I feel, 
| When on Cælia's breaſt IT lie, 
| When I tremble, faint, and die: 
Mingling kiſſes with embraces, 
Darting tongues, and joining faces, 
, Panting, ftretching, ſweating, cooling, 


All in the rn of 4215 


v ou 


* _ 
Fas; 


"On 0 1 that did not love Kok 


Ha APPY our race and bleſſed all mankind, 
Had but Eve's palate been like yours refin'd, 
Nor meanly ſtoop'd, while in ber nature's pride, 
To taſte the pooreſt fruit that heav'n deny'd. - 
But nought tempts woman more than a reſtraint, 
Aeceſi deny, and ſtrait on that they're bent: 


And 
3 
1 
|: 
p 
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And, had your coyneſs in her place been found, 
The devil had ſtrove in vain to give the wound. 
Tho' caſt his ſerpent's ſkin to be more fair, 
Tho' dreſs'd like beau, and courted with an air, 
For where man fails, the devil muſt ſure deſpair: 
In vain he'd ſtrove your virgin heart to ſtorm, 
We'd all been ſav'd had you her part perform'd. 
But, fince long time will not that changeallow, 
Be but a ſecond Eve, and fave us now. 


2 * — 
* ** 


On the Happy Cox v DON and PHILLIS. 


Vo UNG Corydon and rann 

Sat in a lovely grove, | 
Contriving crowns of lilies, 
Repearing tales of love, 


And a elſe but what I dare not name: 


But, as hey were a . 
She ogled ſo the ſwain, 
It ſav'd her plainly faying, 
Let's kiſs to eaſe our pain, 
And ſomething elſe, &c. 


A thoufand times he kiſs'd her, 
Laying her on the green; 
But, as he further preſs'd her, 
* A pretty leg was ſeen, 
And 5 &c. | ” 
y 
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So many beauties viewing, g 
His ardour ſtill inereaſs'd, 
And, greater joys purſuing, 
He wander'd o'er her breaſt, 
Fg — A &c. 


A laſt effort ſhe tying 
His paſſion to withſtand, 
Cry'd, but *twas faintly crying, 
Pray take away your hand, 
And ſomething elſe, &c. 


Young Corydon grown bolder,, 
The minutes wou'd improve, 
This 1s the time, he told her, 
To ſhew you how I love, 
And ſomething elſe, &c. 


The nymph ſeem'd almoſt dying, 
Diſſolv'd in am'rous heat, | 
She kiſs'd, and told him, ſighing, 
My dear your love is great, 
And ſomething elſe, &c. 


But Phillis did recover 
Much ſooner than the ſwain, 
She, bluſhing, aſk'd her lover 


| | Shall we not kiſs again, 
And ſomething elſe, dec. 


2 


CY 
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Thus love his revels keeping, | 
Till nature at a ſtand, 
From talk they fell to ſleeping, 
Holding each other's hand, | 
And ſomething elſe but what I dare not name, 


EPIGRAMS: | 
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CouRT CHARACTERS. 
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Carmina viæ placeant Roma ft diſplicet author docta 
premit livor, flulta favore vigent. 


— — 9 — 


= MAXININA, Lib. 2. Ep. 41. 


8 O VID, who bid the ladies laugh, 
' . Spokeonly to the young and fair: 
For thee his council were not ſafe, 
Who of ſound teeth has ſcarce a pair: 


If thou thy glaſs or me believe, 
Shun mirth as foplings do the wind: 
At Durfy's farce affect to grieve : 

And let thy eyes alone be kind. 


Speak 


Sir Ctantns SDI. ig) 
Speak not, tho't were to give conſent, 
For he that ſees theſe rotten bones, 
Will dread their monumental ſcent, 
And fly thy ſighs like dying groans. 


If thou art wiſe ſee diſmal plays, 

And to fad ſtories lend thy ear: 

With the afflicted ſpend thy days, 
And laugh not above once a year. 


632 


To 6 Lib. 2. Ep. 55. 


Take, Sextus, all thy pride and folly crave : 


| OFF ER love, but thou reſpect wilt bare: 23 5 5 
But now I can be no man's friend and ſlave. 


ar 3, NISUS. 


| H. OW ſhall we pleaſe this age ? if in a ſong 
We put above fix lines, they count it long ; 
If we contract it to an epigram, 

As deep the dwarfiſh poetry they damn ; 

If we write plays, few ſee above an act, 
And thoſe lewd maſks or noiſy fops diſtract : 
Let us write fatire their, and, at our eaſe, 
Ven th? ill natur'd fools we cannet pleaſe. 
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To crisis, Lib. 2. Ep. 69. 


* \ HEN thou art aſk'd to ſup abroad, 
Thou ſwear'ſt thou haſt but newly din'd ; 
That eating late does overload 
The ſtomach and oppreſs the mind ; 


But it Appicious makes a treat, 
The flend'reſt ſummons thou obey'ſt, 


No child is greedier of the teat, 


Than thou art of the bounteous bead. | ; 


There thou wilt drink til ev'ry ſtar 


Be ſwallow'd by the riſing ſun: 


Such charms hath wine we pay not for, 


. And mirth at others chargs begune | 


| 


Who chuns his club bs flies to ev'ry treat, 
Does not a ſupper but a reck'ning hate. 


To SEXTVS, Lib. 2, Ep. 38. 


HAT buſineſs, or what hope brings thee to town, 
Who canſt not pimp, nor cheat, nor ſwear, nor lie? 


This place will nouriſh no ſuch idle drone ; 


Hence in remoter parts thy fortune try, 


But 
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But thou haſt courage, honeſty and wit, 
And one, or all theſe three, will give thee bread: 
The malice of this town thou know'ſt not yet; 

Wit is a good Uverſion but baſe trade; 


Cowards will for thy courage call thee bully, 
Till all, like Thraſo's, thy acquaintance ſhun ; 
Rogues call thee for thy honeſty a cully : 
Vet this is all thou haſt to live upon: 


Friend, three ſuch virtues Audley had undone ; 
Be wiſe, and, e'er th'art in a goal, be gone, 
Of all that ſtarving crew we ſaw to-day, 

None but has kill'd his man, or writ his play, 


— at. 


. „„ _ 
— — 1 9 


To Porrnoms; Lib. 4. Ep. 12. 


Tu A T thou doſt Caſho breathe, and foreign gums ; 
Enough to put my miſtreſs into fits ; 

Tho' Rome thy hair, and Spain thy gloves perfumes, 
Few like, but all ſuſpect thoſe borrow'd ſweets ; 


The gifts of various nature come and go, 
He that ſmells always well does never ſo. 


KN 
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To C RV A. 


1 F, Cæva, for more friends thou care, 
Which thy great merit cannot want; 
For me an humble place prepare; 
That I am new make no complaint. 


Like them, in time, I an old friend may be, 


Thy FORE" friends were ſtrangers once like me, 
If thou no want of friendly virtues ſee, 


- . 


* * 


WA SERTORIUS. 


I; F chai doll want a horſe thou buy'ſt a fre, 
Or if a pipe of wine thou'lt have a tun; | 
Swords, belts, or hats, does any cheat bring o'er, 
At his own rate thou wilt have all or none, 


Whilſt out of wantonneſs thou buy'ſt fo faſt; - 
Out of meer want thou wilt ſell all at laſt, 


* 2 8 
_ ** — ** 


7 CL O E. 


1. E AVE off thy paint, perfumes, and youthful dreſs, 
And nature's failing honeſty confeſs ; 
Double we ſee thoſe faults which art wou'd mend, 
Plain downright uglineſs wou'd leſs offend. 


To 


eſs, 


dy 


Sir CUMARKLES SEDLEx. 


7 ANTI D IVS. 


Tu O U ſtrutt'ſt as if thou wert the only lord; 
When we all know of ſuch there is an houſe, 


Where I might fit cou'd the price afford, 


And Child has now three earldoms out at uſe. 


High expectation does attend good ſeed, 


Yet none will buy a known jade for his breed ; 


Boaſt not too much thy mighty pedigree, 


Were they alive they'd be aſham'd of thee. 
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7 SEPTIMIUS. 
Tu RO! ſervile flatt*ry thou doſt all commend: 


Who cares to pleaſe where no man can offend. 


* . . wa n 3 4 * 2 —_ 


2 FLAVIUS. 
Tu O U quibbleſt well, haſt craft and induſtry, 
Flatter'ſt great men, laughs at their enemies, 


Rally'ſt the abſent, art a pretty ſpy, | 
Yet for all this in court thou doſt not riſe ; 


Thou play'ſt thy court-game booty: I'm affraid 


Th'aſt promis d marriage when thy fortune's made, 


And fo thou dar'ſt not thrive upon thy trade. 


To ; 


4 
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70 CANDIDVs, Lib. 2. Ep. 43. 


i Ar L things are common amongſt friends, thou ſay t ; 

This is thy morning and thy ev'ning ſong, | 
Thou in rich point and Indian-filk art dreſs'd, 

Six ein ſteeds to thy calaſh belong, 


Whit by my clothes the ragman ſcarce . gain; 
And an uneaſy hackney jolts my ſides; 
A cloak embroider'd i intercepts thy rain, 
A worſted camblet my torn breeches hides; 


= Turbots and mullets thy large diſhes hold, 


In mine a ſolitary whiting hes ; 
Thy train might fire the impotent and old, 
Whilſt my poor hand a gammede ſupplies : 


Yet all is common among friends we know ; 


For an old wanting friend thou'lt nothing do, 
Nothing ſo common as to uſe em ſo. 


„ —— 


To Gebe Lib. 2. Ep. 89. 


5 Ta AT thou doſt ſhorten thy long nights with wine, 
Me all forgive thee for ſo Cato did; 

| That thou writ'ſt poems without one good line, 
Tully's example may that weakneſs hide; 


Thou art a cuckold, ſo great Cæſar was: 

Eat'{ till thou ſpew'ſt, Antonius did the ſame : 
That thou lov'ſt whores, Jove loves a buckſome laſs: 

But that th'art whipp'd is thy peculiar ſhame, 


co 
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V V HILS T thou ſitt'ſt drinking up thy loyalty, 
And rail'ſt at laws thou doſt not underſtand, 

Ador'ſt the miniſters who know not thee, 
Sell'ſt thy long freedom for a ſhort command, 

The pow'r thou aim'ſt at if o'er thee one have, 
In a rich coat th'art but a ranting ſlave. 
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On Coscus, Lib. 2. Ep. 77. 


+ OSCUS, thou ſayꝰſt my epigrams are long; 


I'd take thy judgment on a pot of ale: 
So thou may'ſt ſay the elephant's too ſtrong, 
A dwarf too ſhort, the pyramid too tall: 


Things are not long where we can nothing ſpare ; 


But, Coſcus, ev'n thy diſticks tedious are. 


7 BiIruixtevs, Lib. 2. Ep. 12. 


Tua AT thy wife coughs all night and ſpits all day, 
Already thou believ'ft thy fortune made, 

Her whole eſtate thou think'ſt thy ſudden prey: 
She will not die, but wheedles like a jade. 
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To Maximus, Lib. 2. Ep. 53. 


-B W OULDST thou be free? I fear thou art in jeſt , 


But, if thou wou'dſt, this is the only way, 
Be no man's tavern nor domeſtick gueſt : | 
Drink wholſome wine which thy own ſervants draw: 


Of knaviſn Curio ſcorn the ill-got plate, 
The num'rous ſervants, and the cringing throng : 
With a few friends on fewer diſhes eat, 
And let thy clothes, like mine, be plain and ſtrong : 


Such friendſhips make as thou may'ſt keep with eaſe, 
Great men expect what good men hate to pay: 

Be never thou thyſelf in pain to pleaſe, 
But leave to fools and knaves th* uncertain prey. 


Let thy expence with thy eſtate keep pace; 


Meddle with no man's buſineſs, ſcarce thy own : 
Contented pay for a plebeian face, 
And leave vain fops the beauties of the town, 


If to this pitch of virtue thou canſt bring 
Thy mind, tu'rt freer than the Perſian king. 


LES 


To 


To 


| The cheated world did in thy praiſes join, 


Tu O U'LT fight if any man call Thebe whore: 
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To JULIUS. 


; O U ſwear'ſt thou'lt drink no more ; kind heav'n 5 3 


fend 
Me ſuch a cook or coachman, but no friend. 


6 Al 


To FL AVIA. 


0 \ HEN to thy huſband thou didſt firſt refuſe 

The lawful pleaſures of thy charming bed : | 
Men did his pipe and pot and whores accuſe : 

On his mere lewdneſs the whole fault we laid. 


Into thy houſe thou took'ſt a deep divine, 
And all thy neighbours flock'd to hear him preach : 


The wiſer ſort yet knew thy wanton reach. 


From Sundays crowds thou didfi thy gallants chooſe, | 
And, when they fail'd thee, thy good doctor uſe. 


7 SERGIUS. 
That ſhe is thine what can proclaim it more? 


G 2 N To 
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AP De MAIDENHEAD. 


2 LO RI 8, the prettieſt girl about the town, 
Ad fifty guineas for her maidenhead; 

I laugh'd, but Caſcus paid the money down, 
| And the young wench did to his chamber lead, 


tn * * 9 - 
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This thrift my eager Catſo did whois, 

And wiſh'd that he had grown 't wixt Caſcus thighs ; 
Get me but half what his got him, I faid, 

And to content thee I'll ne'er ſtick at price, 


3 


IM = "QUINTUS. 


| | _ "9 art an atheiſt, Quintus, and a wit, 

| Thhink'ſt all was of ſelf- moving atoms made, 
Religion only for the vulgar fit, 

Fi * , and preaching their deceitful trade: 


Wit drink, hs, fight, blaſpheme, damn, curſe and 
: 
Why wilt thou ſwear by G, if there be none ? 
And, if there be, thou ſhou'dſt his vengeance fear: 
Methinks this huffing might be left alone; 
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"Tis thou art free, mankind beſides a ſlave, 
And yet a whore may lead thee by the noſe, 
A drunken bottle and a flatt'ring knave, 
A mighty prince, flave to thy dear ſon's foes, 


Thy luſt, thy rage, ambition and thy pride; 
He that ſerves G—— need nothing ſerve beſide. 


= NS 
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On AxRIA and pokrus. 


W HEN Arria to her Pœtus gave the ſteel, 
Which from her bleeding fide did newly part; 
From my own wound, ſhe faid, no pain I feel: 

And yet thy wound will ſtab me to the heart. 


_ 


To MILO. 


"; N E month a 1 thou the next will be 
A grave phyſician, and the third a prieſt; 


5 Chooſe quickly one profeſſion of the three, | 


Marry'd to her, thou yet may'ſ{ court the reſt, 


Whilſt thou ſtand'ſt doubting Bradbury has got 

Five thouſand pounds, and Conqueſt as much more; 
W is made B. from a drunken fot : | 

Leap in and ſtand not ſhiv'ring on the ſhore, 


On any. one amiſs thou canſt not fall, 
Thou'lt end in nothing if thou graſp'ſt at all. 


G 3 To 
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7 SA BIN Vs. 


8 URL and ſour thou diſlik'ſt all mankind; 
But moſt thou hat't the company thou'rt in; 
Seeſt all their faults, but to thy own art blind; 


Yet ſtill thou cry'ſt, when ſhall we meet again? 


Thou canſt not fit at home, what ſhould'{ thou read ? 
For all are fools, thou know'ſt, that ever writ. 


What ſhould'ſ thou do abroad? this age does breed 


A ſort of vermin, have not half their wit, 


And, for a bleſſed end, to Burnet's go; 


Thou hat'ſt the wks, hate fleſh ad devil lo, 15 ! 
But, for thy mis'ry, thou'rt on atheiſt too. 


On PHRINE. 


Pn RINE, as odious as youth well can be, 
The daughter of a courtier in high place, 
Met with a buggering maſs that cou'd not ſee ; 
His blindneſs ſhe, and that excus'd her face. 


Were ſhe not ugly ſhe wou'd him deſpiſe ; 


Nor wou'd he marry her if he had eyes, 
To their defects they're for the match in debt, 
And, but for faults on both ſides, nc'er had met. 


To 
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To B A8 8 A. 


Tu AT I ne'er ſaw thee in a coach with man, 
Nor thy chaſte name in wanton ſatire met; 
That from thy ſex thy liking never ran, 
So as to ſuffer a male- ſervant yet. 


I thought thee the Lucretia of our time: 

But, Baſſa, thou the while a Tribas wert, 

And claſhing , With a prodigious crime, 
Didſt act of man th'inimitable part. 


What Oedipus this riddle can untie ? 
Without a male there was adultery. 


_ — 
8 OR M not, brave friend, that thou haſt never yet 
Miſtreſs nor wife that others did not —, 
But, like a Chriſtian, pardon and forget, 
For thy own pox will thy revenge contrive. 


On 8 RX TUS. 


\ \ HEN I had purchas'd a freſh whore or coat, 

For which I knew not how to pay, | 
Sextus, that wretched covetous old fot, 

My ancient friend, as he will ſay; 
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| Left T ſhou'd borrow of him took great care, 
And mutter'd to himſelf aloud, 

So as he knew I cou'd not chooſe but hear, 
How much he to Secundas ow'd; 


And twice as much he paid for intereſt, 
Nor had one farthing in his truſty cheſt : 
If I had aſk'd I knew he wou'd not lend; 
"Tis new, before-hand, to deny a fnend. 


ANTONY 


ANTON 
CLEOPATRA: | 


A 


TRAGEDY. 


As it was Acted at the Duke's THEATRE: 
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PR OL OG UE. 


A S a briſk gallant dancing to his glaſs, 
Does here and there in nimble fleurets paſs ; 
Likes every flep, and wiſhes for a ball 
Where he at once may fhew. his parts to all: 
% poets (<vith the like conceit ) undone, I 
Think that dull verſe aubich pleas'd em when alone, 
Muft ham the like ect on the awhole town. 
Our poet all ſuch hopes of praiſe diſclaims, 
Like a true lover of the ſport he games, ; 
And to come off a ſaver only aims. 
Did h affect to be effeem'd a wit, 
Like vou, he'd take an eafier ab to it 7 
Write fongs and prologues, fhewo em up and don, £ 
Aud tear applauſe frem ev*ry fool in town 
Make love to vizards in a wit-lke noiſe, 


1 


x 


Dull in his ſenſe, yet airy in his woice ; 
Catch at each line that grates, and keep ten $900, 
With his damn'd noiſe, from 2 'ng under/iood, 
Lis avell moſt avits have Jometbing of the mad, 
Or <vhere ſhonld poets for the ſiage be had? 
Cripples may judge of vaulting, he well knows 
Cobards of courage; and of verſe and proſe 
They that knoxwv neither; yet if too ſevere. 
Damning thoſe gifts of which they have no ſhare, 
Their envy more than F udgment <vill appear. 


He none exempts, no not his enemies; 

For thoſe he Hopes his friends chill counterpoiſe : 
And, ſpite of fa#t/on on both fides, he knows 
There is an e party in this Hoe. 


G'S Dramatis 
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Dramatis Perſonæ. 


Y M E N. * 
Cæſar, Mr. SMITH. 
Agrippa, Wn Mr. JEvon. 
+ AL Mr. 1 
Lucilius, a Roman, Mr. Norris. 
Thyreus, | | Mr. CRos BV. 
Antony, Mr. BET TERTON. 
Canidius, is 8 Mr. MED BURN. 
Photinus, Mr. SANDFORD. 
— Tao Egyptian Mr. PERCIVALL. 
Chilax, Lords, Mr. GiLLow. 
W O M E N, 
Cleopatra, | Mrs. MART LEE. 
Octavia, Mrs. BETTERTON. 
Iras, | Mrs. G18Bs, 
Charmion, 3 Mrs. HUdREs. 


o Villains, Soldiers and Attendants, 


ar 


ANTONY 
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SCENE I. Cefar's Tents. 
Enter Cæs AR, AGRIPPA, MECENAS. 


Cæſar. O UR arms an eaſy victory have found 
Over a foe in love and pleaſure drown'd. _ 

Agrip. I'm pleas'd we have Antonius ſubdu'd; 
Yet rage to think a Roman was purſu'd : = 
Our ſouls did once our conquer'd bod es loath, 
And ſeldom did one world contain em both. | 
Yet now by- hopes we're flatter'd to live on. 5 
And with the common herd of mankind run, | c 
Crouching to fate, which we by death might ſhun, J. 
Caſ. Hisarmy's yet entire, and on the ſhore ; 
No troops ſo far the Roman eagle bore : 
Armenian kings they have in triumph led, 

And Parthian blood in ten fet battles ſhed : 
Their general to the laſt they will defend. | 
Necæn. None can defend thoſe who themſelves ? 

betray : EE 

He with his queen again will run away, 
And leave em fighting as he did at ſea. 
rip. 
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Agrip. Remember, Sir, the joy the world een . 


When threat? ning wars aid miichiets you redreſs*d 


With a late peace which an alliance ty'd, 


And your fair fiſter made Antonius? bride. 


'The like again you to the world may give, 


1t you content with halt of it can live. 


Caf Againſt all firokes of ſate who can prepare? 
That match is half the occation of this war. 

To him 1 did my dear Octavia give, 

That, Rome in peace, ſße might in empire live; 

'T hat to ene emperor by blood ally'd, 

And to the other by her marriage ty'd, a 


She might all growing lou remove, 


D 1 1 
And be herſe t the bond of laſting love. 


But ſee th'unbleſt er ent; utonilus ſüghts 
That tye which cv'n enemies unites; 3 


And' more than drunk with Cleopatra's charms, 


He ſcorns both Roman love and Roman arms, 
Agrip. Le of our country and its intereſt, 

Is the true pation of a Roman breaſt, 

All other are uiurpers— 

Ca. Tis molt true; 

Vet this vile flame he never will ſubdue, 

W hich, ſpire of time and of enjoyment, lives, 


And rg its bane miraculouſly thrives, 


He thinks his life depends upon her eye, 
As that of plants does on the ſun rely. 


The ignorant are learn'd, if ſhe think fo, 


And cowards even Hercules out-do. 
At her requeſt ne provinces beſtows, 
And no man's worth but by her lamp he knows. 
Whilſt my Octavia leads a ſtep-dame's life, 
And tends he children of his former wife, 
Ungrac'd, without authority or ſway. 

Mecæn. Ihe wrongs of that fair princeſs, Sir, are great, 
And rage in all but in herſelf create. 
What hers forgives our virtue ſhou'd chaſtiſe; 
Mortals revenge the blaſphem'd deities, 
And itrar the impious wretch in pieces tear, 
Whom heay'n in clemency wou'd long forbear. 2 

: rom 
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From equal pow'r how can you be ſecure ? 

And leſs Antomus never will endure, 

Aerip. Antonius worſted will no league refuſe, 

And give in peace what battle could not loſe. 

He may Octavia receive again, 

And in his bed and empire make her reign. 
Mecæn. Men leagues and peace in their diſtreſs 

embrace, 

But keep 'em only till affairs change face. 

Ambition's never fate till pow'r be paſt, 

As men till impotent are ſeldom chaſte: 

Follow'the blow, and doubt not the ſucceſs; 

But tortune for her utmoſt favours preſs. 

On petty kings your, trifling conqueſts make, 

Antonius brings you here an equal itake ; 

The world to be divided at one blow, 

And fate aire: idy has declar'd for you, ; 

Agrip. Men that have once an equal pow'r enjoy'd, 
May e the ballance chang'd, but not deſtroy'd. 

He chat is le ſſen'd to a flave's degree, 

Still : onſc1ous of the firſt equality, 

Muſt hate the other and himſelf much more. 
Who ever ſaw a captive emperor ? 

Wich hunour treat and yield perhaps he may, 
But he can never like a ſlave obey. 

Cz/. Peace we will offer that he may refuſe, 
And the whole world his bloody mind accuſe. 
Thyreus knows the queen: him I will ſend, 

Charge him that ſtrait he in my tent attend. 
[ Exennt omnes. 


SCENE II. The Palace. 


Enter MEMNoN ard CHILAX, two Egyptian lords . 
 Memn. Was ever queen like Cleopatra curs'd 2 
Of Eygpr's monſters ſure he loves the worſt. 
Where is that falſzood does the ſex purſue, 
Or we they only to their ruin true: 2 
I ſaid Antonius might have laid the ſcene 
ot u war and rapine farther from the * Bs 
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That our weak ſtate ſhou'd to the victor bow, 

And humbly the degrees of fate allow. 

She tells it him, and I muſt be diſplac'd. 
Chi]. *Tis hard men for their love ſhou'd be diſgrac'd. 
Memn, No man may now his bleeding country mourn, 


Romans our lords, and we their flaves were born. 


Chil, The times our honeſt counſels cannot bear, 
And men their thoughts muſt in diſguiſes wear, 
Memn, Let women and their paraſites ſeek to pleaſe 3 
Phyficians ſhou'd not flatter the diſeaſe. 
Her dang'rous ſtate *tis treaſon to conceal, 
Which nothing but Antonius? death can heal. 
Chil. *Tis a rough medicine ſhe'll never uſe, 
And fatal were th' advice ſhould ſhe refuſe. 
We know his intereſt does her council ſway. 
Memn. We this advice muſt privately convey, 
Make her believe Octavius loves her too: 
On thai ſhe will an eaſy faith beſtow, 
And in that hope what is't ſhe may not do? 
Chil, Twere all in vain, and we our lives ſhould 
—_— | | 
Tamely and vilely laugh'd at by our foes : 
Be thi ves and rogues to execution led, 
Let us die warm and at an army's head. 
The Romans will not ever be thus firong ; 
Thouſands as well as we for changes long. 
Memm. Let's ſilent wait the opportunity, 
And by main force expel their . 5 
Chil. I love my queen, and to rebel am loath. 
Memn, I would but free her from Antonius“ pow'r; 
And, that once done, lay down my arms next hour. 
Chil, Let us ſome plot againſt his life deviſe: 
He's not our prince; for public good he dies, | : 
And for our country falls a ſacrifice. 
But ſec he comes, and, for our late diſgrace, 
His conſcious virtue raging in his face. 


% Enter 


e 
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Enter AnTowN1vs, Caninivs, PHoTINUS. 


Ant. How ſlippery is the top of human ſtate, 
And on exalted heads what tempeſts beat ? 
Whom Jove will ruin he makes deaf and blind, 
So that they hug th' ill fate he has deſign'd; 
J elſe could never have bold Roman ſwords 
Crowded and throng'd within theſe floating boards, 
Ships whom the winds more than their pilots ſway 
Where eager courage for a wave muſt ſtay 
'The valiant cannot board nor coward fly, 
But at the luſt of the incenſtant ſky. 
At land, my Romans 
Can. Sir, they bravely tought ; 
Tho! rude in ſhips and ſea affairs untaught, | 
Six hours they did in doubtful fight maintain, 
Deſerted by your baſe Egyptian train, 
And by yourſelf, if I may be ſo plain. 
Ant. Thy juſt reproach has rous'd my lyon-heart, 
Nor am I angry at the friendly ſmart, 
1 fled, Canidius, baſely run away, 4 
And fought for empire below thote for " . | þ 
not fay. 25 


Of my new ſhame too much thou can 
Can. They who by ſhips would ſuch a cauſe decide, 
Did not for conqueſt but for flight provide. 

Pardon me, Sir, my bluntneſs muſt. go on; 
By barb*rous fears and counſels you're undone. 
Phot, We in neutrality ſecure might wait, 
And calmly expect an emp'ror from the fate : 
But in your quartel half our fleet we loſt, 
Led by that Roman eourage which you boaſt. 
Memn, 2 ſhips with a promiſcuous crowd were 
= - | 
Neither in battle nor in failing ſkill'd : 
Reapers and ploughmen half near tugg'd an oar, 
Nor ſaw the toaming fea but from the ſhore, 
Muſt we be ruin'd and deſpis'd at laſt ? 
Canid. Did we by land a victory forego, 
That a vain queen might a rich galley ſhow ? 
My legions= | | 
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Aut. Canidius, no more. 

I know they ſtood impa i-nt on the ſhore : 

Ninteen ſuch legions as mv ht fate controul, „ 

And tortune's wheel at he n pleaſure roll. 
Can. A lois at ſea let trading nations mourn, 

Victorious Romans to land-conqueſt born: 

Troph es at ſea as much as gain deſpiſe, 

Ot which an iſland is the higheſt prize. 

The trembling world did to the victor yield, 

Crown'd with the laurels of Pharſalia's field. 

Chil. Since we have loit 'tis well the gain was ſmall, 


One lucky blow at land recovers all. 


Phot. Th'enemy is already at our walls, 
And our diſtreſs tor ſudden counſel calls. 


Our queen amazed at the ſiege appears. 


Aut. But yet her love is ſtronger than her fears; 
Her couniry ſhe has made the feat of war, 


Tis juſt her ſafety be our earlicit care: 


I will her guard within theſe walls remain, 
And *gainit che angry gods her caute maintain. 
Whilſt you, Canidius, to your legions halle, 
"Slight our defeat, their loyal hearts make faſt 
To our juſt cauſe : our enemies delpile, 
And for my abſence ſome excuſe deviſe. 

Can, Sir, I am blunt, unkaowing to deceive, 
I'll ſay you cannot Cleopatra leave : 
That you in her defence alone can fight, 
And, bleſ in love, the Roman empire flight, 
Ant. What ſhall I do? Shall I my queen forſake, 
And not her danger I create partake ? 
Czfar this night may Alexandria ſtorm, 
And all that rage or luſt inſtruct perform. 


Her beauty may the conqueror diſarm, 


And his ſucceſs and love that beauty charm : 
Her ſubjects, weary of the wars, may riſe, 
And make her blovd the common ſacrifice. 
Memn. "They ſay their queen, in policy of ſtate, 
Shou'd buy her country's peace at any rate, 
Ant, They ſay! who ſays? Memnon you fain wou'd 
vent | | 
In 
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In others names your private diſcontent. 
I fee a ſudden fiercenets in your brow 
Which you wou'd put in act if you knew how. 

Menn. Sir, Jam known to love my country well. 

Ant. So they ſay all that purpote to rebel. 

Chil. Some with your head would young Octavius 

„ ggeet, 5 | 

And on thoſe bloody terms a peace complete: 
Under ſuch politicians Pompey fell; 
With tumults back'd what may they not compel ? 

Ant. How ſhall they foes who canno tumults 

vell : | 

The gal multitude we muſt not fear, 
But what we once reſolve on make 'em bear. 

Men. Tis ill to diſcontent whom we muſt uſe, 
And men fight beſt when they their party chooſe, 

Ant. Tis choſen for 'em by their ſovereign; 
Aud 'tis ſedition in them to complain: 

Maxims too popular you ſtill maintain. 

Mecmn, Sir, my plain ſpeech does no deſign contain; 
*Tis the meer iffue of my heart and brain : 
If it offend 

Ant. It does, be gone; = 
Nor will J learn of you what's to be done. (Exit. 
When things go ill each fool preſumes t'adviſe, 

And, if more happy, thinks himſelf more wie. 
All wretchedly deplore the preſent ſtate, 
And that advice ſeems beſt which comes too late. 
Phot. You loſe yourſelf in rage and have forgot : + | 


Amintas, Deotorus—— and the rout 
Ot vulgar kings have meanly turn'd about, 
Canid, Peluſium by Seleucus is betray'd. 
Some ſay the queen did his revolt perſuade, 
Ant. Monſter ! ſuch horrid blaſphemy forbear 
Both were his own, his falihood and the fear. 
Can, Sir, I but ſpeak the language of the world. 
Ant, Henceforth be ever dumb that world and thou: 
It cannot, muſt not, nor it ſhan't be ſo. 
Can, Nay, if it ſhan't, I have no more to ſay, 


Ant. Aſide all paſſion and all Heat I'll lay, 


And 
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And cooly argue : what can be her end 
There to betray whom ſhe does here defend. 


Enter CLEOPATRA, CHARMION, IRAs, with SE- 
LEUCUsS's young ſon, Egyptians. 


But ſee, the queen : heart ! but this once ſtand faſt— 
| : Aft. 
And I'll forgive thee all thy weakneſs paſt. 
How can your goodneſs to a wretch extend, 
Who all he lov'd fo poorly did defend? 
Cleop. 0 not your life, but me you cou'd not 
loſe, | | 8 | 
Love turn'd your back not fear upon your foes, 

Ant. The tim'rous deer, their female ſtanding by, 
Each other will to wounds and death * | 
Love gives ſhort courage to the meaneſt ſoul, 
The creeping things he arms and winged foul, 
Yet, overcharg'd with love, I loſt the day, 
And in my miſtreſs? preſence ran away. 
Cover'd with ſhame, I fear to meet thoſe eyes. 

Cleop. To them you never were more dear than now: 
A manly look over your ſorrows throw, Ps 
The captain of my gallies I have try'd, 

And for his . the villain dy'd. 
With him die all rememb'rance of what's paſt, 
I my Cæſarion have tow'rds India ſent : 
This day Antillus to Armenia went. 
What merchant in one ſhip would venture all ? 
They may ſurvive and ſo revenge our fall. 
Aut. Tis well they're gone, their youth was uſeleſs 

: here, - 

And we for them more than ourſelves ſhould fear. 

Cleop. See here the falſe Selucus' only ſon, 

( He ſpies Selucus's ſor, 
On whom I beg quick juſtice may be done. 
His father's treaſon might on me reflect 
Shou'd I the ſon from your revenge protect: 
My love and honour let his death ſecure, 
The ſhorteſt doubt they neither can endure. 


ky 


f Ant, 
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Aut. None dares be impious to that degree, 
To lay on you the villian's treachery. 
Now my revenge I cannot execute, 
Left I ſhou'd ſeem your virtue to diſpute. 
Cleop. You doubt me not; I know, but others may, 
Let his death take their jealouſy away, 
Can. She ſafely may the cruel offer make, (Apart. 

Which ſhe well knows Antonius will not take. 

Ant. He muſt not die, nor is it true revenge 
When the offenders ſuffer by exchange. 

The youth, it ſeems, is not Seleucus' care, 
Or our reſentment thus he would not dare. 

Cleop. Let him at leaſt for an example die, 
Princes invite who pardon treachery. 55 

Ant, Twere cruelty to kill the innocent 
For crimes they neither knew nor cou'd prevent: 

I beg his life, my queen—— 

Cleop. You may command, 

Or life, or death, at Cleopatra's hand. 

We who but now might half the world command, 
Are overthrown at ſea, beſieg'd at land: 

Each hour the news of ſome treſh treaſon brings 
From faithleſs ftates, or from revolted kings. 

Ant. Let thoſe crown'd ſlaves from out our party go: 
A treach'rous friend will be a tim'rous toe. 

Cleop. The plains about are cover'd with our foes, 
Hiding the earth as when our Nile o'erflows. 
Yet fat I in Antonius? courage reſt, 

As if that heart he gave me fill'd my breaſt. 

Ant, When Brutus this Octavius overthrew, 
In a pitch'd field I Caſſius did ſubdue, 

And turn'd the fortune of that fatal day, 

Which thus ungrateful Rome and he repay ; 

But here remaining 1 thoſe legions loſe, _ 

Which all commands but from my mouth refuſe, 
Cleop. They ever us'd Canidius to obey ; 

May he not go and my Antonius ſtay ? 

For "ou my people's love and more I loſt; 

Muſt I not keep what has ſo dearly coſt ? 


And, ; 
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Ant, Ah, madam ! you ſhou'd take the weakeſt part, 
And help a lover to detend his heart. 

Tho' ſwooning men with eaſe relign their breath, 
Their careful friends ſtill pull 'em back from death. 
You ſhou'd my lethargy ot honour chide, 

And drive me, though unwilling, from your ſide, 
Die at your feet the meanelt lover might, 

But 1 in your quarrel the whole world ſhall fight. 

Cleop, If I am captive to the Romans m. ade, 
Surpriz'd 1 in this weak place, or elſe betray'd, 
Think not I'll hve to be redeem'd again, 

And like a flave of my proud lords complain, 
At the firſt dawn of my ill tate J'll die. 

Aut. Oh! name not death, we'll meet in triumph here: 
I'll raiſe the ſiege ere you have time to fear. 

Clecp. But then your love, in abſence, will it laſt ? 
Men think of joys to come and flight the paſt, 

Aut. My heart thall ke thoſe trees the eaſt does 

ſhow, | 
Where bloſſoms and ripe f. uit hang on one \ bough ; 
With new defires, ſoft hopes at once deprels'd ; 
And all thole riper joys, love gives the bleſs'd. 
Courage and love ſhall ſway each in their turn, 
Pl! fight to conquer, conquer to return. 
Seeming ambitious to the public view, 
I'll make my private end and dearer you. 
This ſtorm once paſt, in peace and love we'll reign 
Like the immortal gods, the giants lain. 

Cleoß. Moments to abſent lovers tedious grow ; - 
Tis not how time but how the mind does go: 
And once Antomous wou'd have thought ſo too. 

Ant. Dearer than ever, think not thai I part 
Without the utmoſt torment of my heart, 
Whilſt you perſuade your danger chides my ſtay 
Make me not calt me and den away. 

How well 1 lov'd you did at Ac um iee, 
When to be near you J leit victory, 
And choſe to be companion of your flight, 


Rather than conquer in a diſtant fight, | 
| Preſs 
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b Preſs not that heart you know ſo well too far, 
Our fortune will no ſecond frailty bear. 
Cleop. The trueſt miſers choole to fit about, 
And tell their wealth; but dare not truſt it out. 
I know, as well as you, 'tis fit you go, 
Yet what is beſt I cannot let you do. 
Ant. For my attendants I ſome few will take; 
All ether Romans of your guard I make, 
Cleop. If you muſt 8% it quickly ſhall appear, 
My love ſought this delay and not my fear. 
When you attack we'll fally from the town, 
And blood, inſtead of Nile, our plain ſhall drown. 
We'll in the midſt of Cæſar's army meet, 
> 2 And like Bellona I my Mars will greet. 
Aut. Wou'd goddeſſes themſelves to me endear, 
In Cleopatra's ſhape they mult appear, 
Cleop. NV heart can danger tho' not abſence bear, 
es To love 'tis wax, but adamant to fear. 
| Ant. Mine has ſuch courage from your firmneſs took, 
That] can almoſt bear a parting look. 
Cleop. Take it; and each unto their charge make haſte, 
Aut, Our bardeſt ory I hope is paſt. [ Exennt omnes. 


A I 
SCENE I. The Town, 
þ Enter AxTow1vus, Caxipivs. 


Ant. E MPIR E and glory both farewell ! come 
ſhame, 
Ani ted thy venom on Antoni as? name: 
Wither the laurels on his br we, and teach 
The world to ſcorn its molt in. zlorious wretch. II 
Forſaken in the choiceit hour ot time, | 3 


reſs 


\ 
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My hopes and reſolutions in their prime. 
Honour my queen and I diftator made, 
And all his rough commands cou'd have obey'd, 
Love, for a while, we purpoſe to dethrone, 
As mariners in ſtorms their ſails take down, 
Can Romans thus their general forſake ? 
Can, They urg'd want of proviſion and of-pay. 
Ant, Both which had been redreſs'd without delay : 
Th' obliging queen i, F 
Can. Whem you may thank for this 
Their general diſcontent at her was loud: 
But ſoldiers are a rude uncivil croud. 
Players and minſtrels, ſingers and buffoons 
Are the great inſtruments and props of thrones. 
I my old legions to your aid have brought, 
Firm to your fide, not tainted in a though. 
They ſay Photinus in the camp was ſeen, 
And that he was employ'd there by the queen. 
Ant. At a revolt ſo ſtrange I am ſurpriz'd ! 
Can, Pray heav'n it were notin the town devis'd ! 
Your upright nature ſtoops not to deſcry 
The low and ſubtle ways of treachery. 
Tho? you may fail, ſte can't; beauty will find 
Victorious and young monarchs ever kind. . 
Aut. Your honeſt meaning does your life protect: 
Preſume no more her virtue to ſuſpecte. 
Can. May I not fay Photinus 1s a knave ? 
Ant, Tax not the man unleſs good proof you have: 


Enter PhoTINUs purſued by fis villains. 


Pot. Thoſe two you muſt deſtroy, and me diſarm, 
Ah, Sir! from murderers defend your life: 
See with my blood they have begun the ſtrife, 

[ They draw, two of the willains fall, the others run. 
The gods a guard for virtue ſtill provide: 
Courage with treaſon ſeldom doth reſide. 
They're fled and you unhurt——. 

Ant. I am: | 


A But ſay, Photinus, whence theſe villains came. 


Phot. 
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Phot, Juſt as I left the throng- 
They ſet upon me, crying this is he 
That with Octavius lets us not agree, 
Antonius' friend and his own country's foe; 
And ſtraight that word was follow'd with this blow. 
Some. of the popular faction ſet *em on, 
Who think to govern all if I was gone, 
Ant. Tis moſt unlucky theſe were kilPd outright, 
Of their whole plot we elſe might gain ſome light. | 
[Puor. abs one lying on the ground, he mutters out 
1 Villain. Photinus is a villain - 
Phot. See their ſpite—— [Canid. inter poſes. 
Ev'n at their death which I will thus requite——— 


Why wou'd you fave from my juſt rage fo impudent a 


ſlave ? | | 

1// Villain. Photinus ſets us on, 
Phot. Unheard of villainy 
Myſelf to kill, they did conſpire with me! 
But great Antonius is himfelt roo juſt, 
Me ona murd'rers malice to diſtruſt. | 

Canid, Slight not too much the words of dying men, 
They who hate truth before will ſpeak it then. 


So oft in council and in action try'd, 

This accuſation cannot but deride. 

What is't a murd'rer, miſſing of his blow, 

In his laſt rage would not both ſay and do? 
Can. Who dares die, | 

And the juſt gods provuke with ſuch a lie? 
Phot. He chat dares baſely kill, what dares ke not? 

No crime a murd'rer cou'd deeper blot. * - 
Can, Yet to that crime ingratitude may add, 
Phot. You ſpeak as of my guilt you wou'd be glad. 
Ant, My friends, let this untimely diſcord fall, 
Phot. Although much wrong'd, at your command it 

ſhall, | 
Can. I wiſh, Sir, to my ſoldiers you wou'd ſpeak, 
And let 'em know how well their loves you take, 
Vor. I. | I | 


Phot. My conſtant zeal and firmneſs to your ſide, 5 


Ant. 


—— . ̃ ͤ¶—B¹c 
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Ant. I go: their faith ſhall fo rewarded be 
The reſt ſhall ſoon repent their treachery. | 
\ | (Exit. Ant. Can 

Phot. Had they fought well theirdanger had been ſmall, 
Cou'd they not fear at firſt or not at all? 

Curſe on all middle-ways : Courage enough, 
When once engag'd, can only bring us off. 
But the next blow by fate ſhall be my own, 
And I'll ſtrike home for Iras and a throne ; 
My perfon is ungrateful, I well know, 

It was contriv'd for uſe and not for ſhow. 
Beſides, I'm old, that too, when I am great, 
She may have the ambition to forget. 

This gentle maid all other ways I've try'd, 
Hopeleſs of love I'll now attempt her pride. 


Enter IR As. 
But ſee, ſhe comes! and charming as new light 
Appear'd to the firſt man's — bane? 
| | [4 noije of Drums, 
You hear how drums and trumpets fill the air, 
And for a ſcene of blood our minds prepare. 
fras. Tis love, vile love, whence this diforder ſprings, 
_ Phor, The tender parent of the frightfull'ſt things. 
Yet blame not love when to its object a0 ; 


It only harms when with ambition mix'd. 


When raging winds riſe tempeſts on the main, 
The gentle brooks creep mildly through the plain. 
*Tis only to the great thoſe ſtorms are known, 
 Photinus? paſſion tears you ſcorn alone. 
Tras, What is this love, we never can exclude ? 
But whatſoe'r we talk of *twill intrude. | 
Phot. Of ſtorms the ſeaman tells, of ploughs the hind ; 

Lovers in ſuch diſcourſes eaſe their mind. 
"Tis the glad bulineſs of young hearts, the pain 
The old for their preſumption muſt ſuſtain, 

Tras. ls't a diſeate beaut;'s infection {preads ? 
Pray does it ſcize you in your hearts or heads? 

Phot, Sweet innocence | it enters at the eyes, 


And to the heart like ſubtle light'ning flies, 


When 


. 
7 


A ſcepter may for pers'nal wants attone. 
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When lovers meet it 1s all extaſy, 7 
And when they part again they more than die. 
Iras. How chance that I have ſcap'd this mighty ill? 


I gaze and ſtare at every thing my fill. 


The wiſe, the handſome, and the brave I love, 
Yet feel no pain at all when they remove. 

Phot. Paſſions lie yet within your tender breaſt, 
Harmleſs and weak as eagles in the neſt: _ 
But love hereafter on your heart will prey. 

Tras, If ever any oneeſcap'd 1 may. ack 

Phot, Twere moſt unfit you ſhou'd, nature does ſtill 
Provide ſome ſov'reign thing for ev'ry ill. 

For beauty's wounds their kindneſs is the cure: 
Scorpions who cou'd without their oil endure ? 
Tras. If I have hurt you *twas againſt my will. 


* 


Phot. Your charms not like a foe, but weapon, kill. 
Tras. Their farther ill effects I will prevent, 
And of what's paſt, though innocent, repent : 


I'll go where you ſhall never ſee me more. 


Phot. That muſt not be, from you whom I adore, 


| Abſence is raging pain, preſence a joy, 
Which will at leaſt voluptuoully deſtroy, 


fras. Wou'd you not have me go nor ſtay! what 
then? | : 
This love I ſee makes arrant fools of men, 
Phot, Stay, gentle Iras; learn to love of me, 
How eaſy were it cou'd I charm like thee, 
Iras. Does no man elſe adore me as you do? 
Phot, None ever did; I'll place you on a throne, 
Beauty and youth your ſex's glories are, 
In men they ſoon decay, or not appcar. 
Iras. I did not know you were a prince diſguis'd: 
At your new majeſty I'm much ſurpria'd. 
Phot, I am no king. . 
Iras. How then ſhall I be queen? 
Oh ! I cou'd ſtrut with Cleopatria's mien. 
Phot. The Roman empire can a crown beſtow, 
Jras. Such gifts may be Antonius? overthrow, 
Phot, So let 'em be. 


15 K | ras. 
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Tras. But what he gives you, Rome 
Will take away, if Cæſar overcome. 
Phot. My hopes, ſweet innocence, in Cæſar lie, 
And ere I reign Antonius muſt die. 
Iras, You have but the reverſion of a crown, 
And ere he dies how old you will be grown, 
Phot, Your youth a while may for ſuch glories wait, 
But you may truſt my love to urge his fate. 
. ras. Muſt I then marry you, 
Or be no queen ? 
Phot. I'm not ſo wither'd, nor are you ſo green: 
bs & Charmion will accept what you refuſe, 
And when ſhe reigns your peeviſhneſs accuſe—— 
It works— Th 7 
tras. No, no! myſelf I'll have you firſ. 
To ſee her queen I ſhall with envy burſt, | 
Phot, Will ſhe then promiſe to love me alone, 
When I have plac'd my Iras on a throne ? 
Iras. 1 will do any thing to be a queen; 
1 could love one whom I had never ſeen. 
| | | [ Enter meſſengers. 
M. Madam, the queen much wonders {at your ſtay. , 
| | Th [Exit Iras. 
Phot, She's gone, ſhe's gone, and I methinks have 
more | 
A thouſand times to utter than before, 
So inexhauſtible's a lover's ſtore. 
To her ambition I her love muſt owe; 
But fate her youth, my age wou'd have it ſo, 
How falſe a joy in that fair fex he takes, 
When once the hope of equal love forſakes. 


SCENE II. CæsAR's Tents. 


% 


Enter CS ar, MrEcaNnaAs, with Attendants. 


Cæſ. Mecænas, ſee ſtrict dicipline they keep 
Thro' the whole camp, that neither wine nor ſleep 
| | Betray 
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Betray us to ſurpriſe : tho' peace ſeem near, 
Wile pilots at the port a tempeſt tear, | 

Mecan, Great dir, your ſoldiers find they have to do 
Not with a rue and unarm'd barb'rous crew, 
But Romans like themſelves, in conqueſt bred, 
And, next yourſelt, by the beſt captain led, 
Their jealouſy of lame and love for you, 


Will make *em any thing forbear or do. 
. [4 ſhout of joy, 


Enter AGRIPPA. 


Aerip. Antonius? legions newly are arriv'd, 
And thro? the camp are with loud joy receiv'd. 
Tir'd with his impotent and diſtant ſway, _ 
They now, great Sir, will you alone obey. 

Caſ. Then vaniſh all his hopes and all my fears, 
In my whole ſkv of fate no cloud appears : | 
That one black corner did a tempeſt threat. 

Azrip. You much are to Photinus' care in debt: 
Him in the camp when I arriv'd I found. 

Caf. Ye gods! why am I to a villain bound ? 
Tell my new friends I their arrears will pay; 

A Roman emperor they ſtill obey. | 

Mecæn. Antonius now will any laws receive: 
What from weak foes we do not take we give. 
Demand the Roman legions yet behind, 

And that his pow'r to Aſia be confin'd. | 
Cz/. The man was once my friend, my brother ſtill ; 
What are theſe thoughts that wou'd ambition chill? 5 

Mecœn. Forget that name he has deſerv'd fo ill. 

The ſpoil of Egypt will the war defray; 
For a mere peace Rome will repine to pay. 


Enter Octavia. 


Him brother let Egyptian princeſs call, 

He has no int'reſt in our blood at all. 

Since the beſt tie he ſlights, and in her place 
Does a leſs fair Egyptian queen embrace. 


H 3 , | ON. 
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Oct. Pernicious counſellor that does foment 
A war all but the Parthians wou'd prevent. 
My wrongs ſhall never thy ambition hide, 

I'Il tear the maſk of pity from thy pride. 
I thought thee once deſerving thy great place, 
Of Tuſcan kings ſprung from the glorious race. 
But thou art falſe, -cruel and bloody now, 
That open hatred thou durſt never ſhow. 
To my dear lord does till in malice lurk, 
And on this dire occaſion ſeeks to work. 
_ Ce/. Siſter, your huſband I would but reclaim, 
And make him worthy of your virtuous flame, 
His preſent life does his paſt glory ſtain, 
He makes a queen the partner of his reign. 
The Roman empire he does much deface, 
And with the ſpoil adorns her foreign race. 
Arabia where the Nabatheans live, 
And part of Syria he did lately give 
To their new iſſue; one he ſtiles the moon: 
To name the other he profanes the ſun, 
Oct. If he has given much he conquer'd more: 
His valour for his bounty found the ſtore; 


And pardon ſomewhat on a ſiſter's ſcore. 


Cz/. The names of emperor and queen they ſcorn, 
And like immortal gods themſelves adorn. | 
He for Bacchus, ſhe for Iſis paſs, , 
And in their ſhapes the wond'ring crowd amaze, 
Oct. To gods of their own honour leave the care, 
Since they both jealous and almighty are. 
I fear ſo high you'll my concernments preſs ; 
Vou'll break on that you never can redreſs. 
Cæſ. J underſtand no riddles, but he ſhall | 
Do my Octavia ſudden right or fall. | 
The reſt I cou'd with ſmall excuſe forgive: 
But under this affront I cannot live. 
08. You ſay his other faults you cou'd forgive. 
. _ Ce/. Empire's our real quarrel, but I maſt [ Afrae. 
Her virtuous mind with no ſuch ſecret truſt, 


J could | 


Oe, 
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OF. Then that pretence I'll thus remove and die: 
Fes | [ Stabs herſelf. 
Still more inhuman muſt I then remain, | | 
'The cover of your pride and luſt to reign. 
Tho? I were dead you might your ends purſue, ' 
But let me vaniſh from the painful view. 
Mec. Not for the world ſuch virtue ſhou'd not die, 
But be entire tranſlated to the ſky. . 
ce/. I, ſiſter, your late raſnneſs can forgive, 
So you hencetorh will promiſe me to hve. 
Mecænas, ſee remov'd all means of death, 
Let nature and not rage conclude her breath. 
| 5 [ Exit, Cæſar, Agrippa, Tc. 
Od. Peace to the world and my unhappy lord, 
My brother, but for you, wou'd ſoon aftord, 
M.c, Condemn not actions till you know their end, 
But mine perhaps will then but more offend. 
Oct. T know you'll ſay 'tis brave to rule alone. 
That my great brother wou'd become that throne. 
And raiſing him you in proportion riſe. | 


But ſtill remember there are deities 
Above you both, juſt; pow'rful, and wiſe. | 
Mec. Ambition never overturn'd my mind, | 
J am already more than I deſign'd. = = 
Oct. Why do you then the general peace oppoſe ; | 
*T1s avarice or ambition makes men foes. 
Mec. I, madam, woud ſome marks of courage ſhow, 
And what I durſt for my great maſter do. | 
Oct. Romans of courage need no other proof, 
Since to be born a Roman is enough, 
Mec. *Tis truth, but yet—— _ 
Oct. Some unjult pique you bear | 
My deareſt lord you cannot well declare : 
But, good Mecznas, for ſuch once you were, 
To obſtruct this treaty for my ſake forbear. 
Mec. Fis for your ſake alone it muſt not be. 
O#. If it be good for Rome regard not me, 
Mec. V' are ſiſter to my emperor and friend. 
My utmoſt care muſt your concerns attend: 


H 3. I do 
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I do not, as you think, contuſion ſeek, 
Nor keep I to your lord a fecret pique : 
But if this treaty be confirm'd to day, 

I muſt at Rome and you in Aha ſay. | 
Oct. It is the part of the whole world I'd chooſe, 
And, gaining him, what is't I care to looſe. - | 
Mec. Ah, Madam! ſeem lefs virtuous or lefs fair, 

Who can behold you and not vengeance ſwear ? 

Such ſuffering goodneſs will mankind engage, 

And on Antonius pull their public rage. 
Oct. This to the ſiſter of your emperor ; 
Mec. This to the only beauty I adore : I 

Beyond my patience you have rack'd my breaſt, 

And my deep guilt at laſt muſt be conteſt, 

I love you, madam 0 5 1 0 
Oct. My next requeſt you'll then not diſallow. 
Mec. Speak it, and I a blind obedience vow. 

Oct. Let me then die, for I have liv'd too long, 

And heard of love in my Antonius' wrong. 5 
Mec. Not in his wrong! I'll the reverhon wait, 

And live like heirs in hope of an eſtate. : 

Oct. Your word is palt recal: My death I claim. 
Mec. From me who both your guard and lover am, 
Oct. I not the ſtroke but means of death require; 

By my own hand I nobleſt ſhall expire. 

Will you then promiſe to promote the peace ? 
Mec. You offer poiſen to my known diſeaſe: 

But from theſe hands I nothing can refuſe. 

I'm ruin ali my hopes fo you will live: : 
Oct. Yes, I will live, but not an hour ſurvive 

My dear Antonius, him you mult preſerve. 

If ought you from Octavia wou'd deſerve —— [ Exit, 
Mec. Whom, whilit he lives, I never can enjoy, 

And if he dies ſhe will herſelf deſtroy, | 

„I am undone ; obey or diſobey _ 0 

] needs muſt periſh, but may chooſe my way. 


[ Exenunt omnes. 
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SCENE I. Casar's Tents, 
Enter Cs AR, Mc N As, AGRIPPA, 


Geh. TRE Aſian now with double taxes preſt, 
IIis flotchful days and drunken nights deteſt; 
Buffoons and players chiefly have his ear: 

He dares not the free tongues of Romans hear. 
To marry whores to fencers is his ſport, 

And with their iſſue throng his loathed court. 
Now lewd Cytheris has a greater train | 
Than his own mother or his wife maintain. 
From ſuch a foe as this what can we fear ? 

In whom all ſymptoms of loſt pow'r appear. 


But on the reſt he heavy burthens lays. 


In drunken bounty for a riotous treat, 


He gave his fav'rite cook a ſpacious ſtreet : 
Men ſay no hour dares move without its feaſt, 
Which is for their fantaſtick palates dreſt. 
Now muſt the riling ſun their riot view, 
Which the next day prevents the ev'ning dew. 
In ev'ry draught they ſome rich gem conſume, 
And ſpend a private fortune in one room. | 
Cz/. Empire, of pains and virtue the flow fruit, 
How ill doſt thou with vice and riot ſuit ? 
Cinna was bloody, Marius unjuſt, 
Tarquin and Appius raging in their luſt: 
Lucullus was luxurious, loud his eaſe, 
Thus on each man his ſingle vice did feize ! 
But all thoſe faults are in Antonius met, 
Mecæn. His court with Aſian flatt'rers is fill'd, 
And lying Greeks the only ſervants held. 
Theſe ſerve the turns of riotous delight, | 
_ Whilſt Romans only are Hong fit to fight, 
Ls : 


Mecæn. The flatt'ring Greeks his eaſy nature praiſe ; 
| 
| 


Agrip. 


/ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 


Princes, of all men, therefore ſhou'd take care 


In all her kinds only fantaſtick man 


my 
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Agrip. Example is a living law, whoſe ſway 
Men more than allithe written laws obey. 


How in their manners they the crowd inſnare, 

But, above all, his dotage on the queen 

Employs my wonde: !. Was it ever ſeen 

A woman ruld an emperor till now? | 
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What horſe the mare, what bull obeys the cow ? 
Nature that monſter love does diſavow : 


* AM 


Finds ways of folly. which no other can, 
Mecæn. He that will vility the pow'r of love, 
In the firſt place let him our gods reprove, 
Who oft their heav'nly manſions have torſook, 
And the mean ſhapes of birds and beaſts have took, 
To purſue mortals in an amorous way, 
And form their glorious image in our clay. | 
Agrip. The god that lov'd, what nymph yet ever rul'd? 
Hs was again a god his luſt cnce cool'd : 
Had women's will our goed or ill procur'd, 
The world had never half ſo long endur'd. 
The high embrace fill'd all their ſpacious thought, 
And proofs- of kindneſs were no farther ſought. 
Cæſ. Th'unable, ſure, the ugly or the old, 
Firſt in affairs of love made uſe of gold. 
Then princes to outbid em threw in pow'r, 
Naw heart for heart's the traffick of the poor. 
Agrip. Women ſhould fit like idle paſſengers, 
While the tall ſhip ſome able ſeamen ſteers, . 


Wiſdom, high courage, piety are vain, . 1 
If o'er: the wiſe and brave a woman reign. | 
And this Antonws” conduct has made plain. a 


Cæſ. Tis time the injur'd world we ſhould-redeem 
From a man's ſway ſo loſt in her eſteem. 


Agrip. What is ſucceſs in arms, if conqu'ring Rome 
By troops of Aſian vices be o'ercome ? 
Caf. To ſet all right I muſt be abſolute; 


My leaſt commands none daring to diſnute: 


| Rome's: 
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Rome's deſp'rate ſtate can never find redreſs, 
But from a pow'r as able to opprels ; 
Whilſt for the public good my pow'r I uſe, 
Seeing my end men will the means excuſe. 
Th' omnipotence of gods who thinks too great? 
Since men below they with compaſſion treat, 
Agrip. But envy does all mortal pow'r attend: 
Men fear the means and, ſtill ſuſpect the end: 
He that can hurt, who anſwers but he will ? 
Men paſs in fear by ſleeping lions ſtill. 
Empire is ſafeſt moderately great, 
And death unſeen does on ambition wait. i 
Cæſ. He that can do no ill can do no good, [ 
And if in one, in both may be withſtood. | | 
The actions of a tyrant J abhor, 
But as things ſtand I cannot want the pow'r. | 
_ Agrip, Our laws the art of ruling beſt contain. | 
Mecæn. Fools find it there, wiſe princes in their brain. | 
Agrip. Pow'r long poſſeſt few princes care to uſe, 
But give it up for others to abuſe; _ | 
| 
| 
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From Phoebus? ſelf the world no hazard run, 

But cou'd not bear one day his vent'rous ſon : 

He through new ways the flaming chariot drove, A 

And all was fear below and fire above.. 8 i 
Cz/. I to no Phaeton will the reins commit, | 

Nor in 1nglorious eaſe a moment ſit: 

I'll ſee the commonwealth no miſchief take, 

And do and ſuffer all things for her ſake. 

Mecæn. Rome on your virtue leans her aged head 

As old Anchiles on /Eneas did, 

And thinks ſhe may with eaſe, when propp'd by you, 

Factions at home and foes abroad' ſubdue. 

You, whom the general voice of Rome does hold 

Bolder than youth, and wiſer than the old. 
Agrip. The name of commonwealth is popular, 

And every Cæſar may his Brutus fear. 

Mecæn. Romans that barb*wus murder fo reveng'd, 

It ſhews the thoughts of a republic chang'd. 

Cz/. Men die of agues, too much heat or cold, 


een grow ridiculouſly old. 
1 "Hs The: 
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The thoughts of human chance ſhould make us bold. 
I'll ſeize the empire which Ill die or hold. 
_ [Exit Caf, Oct. Mec. 
Agrip. Born under kings, our fathers freedom ſought, 
And with their blood the godlike treaſure bought: 


Me their vile iſſue in our chains delight, 


And, born ts freedom, for our tyrants fight, [ Exit. 


SCENE II. The Palace. 


Enter AN roxius, Cantvivs, ProTINUs, 


Can, For what, Sir, muſt we then prepare? 
Thyreus ! does he bring us peace or war? 
Ant, He ofters peace, but upon terins ſo high, 
At the great rate Pa not an empire buy: 
My former gifts I meanly muſt reſume, 
And give account of all my acts to Rome, 
My faithful friends from their commands remove, 
And place ſuch as the ſenate ſhall approve, 
can. True friends diſplac'd will pardon your diſtreſs, 
And tho' your pow'r —— 85 
Ant. A pageant pow'r and empire but in ſhow —— 
True empire only thoſe great ſouls enjoy, 
Who can in what and whom they pleaſe employ; 
And without leave from Rome a crown beſtow, 
Exalt a friend, and trample on a foe: 
This by your love and arms J once atchiev'd, 
Nor will be of it but by arms depriv'd. 
can. Ambition is the dropſy of the ſoul, | 
' Whoſe thirſt we muſt not yield to but controul, 
Anl. Some drudge of ſtate may a leſs pow'r eſteem, 
And, ruling many, let a few rule him; 
Mean flave to them, high tyrant to the reſt, 
With fear and pride at once defile his breaſt: 
By Hercules, 1 won's ! if any here 
Think that a courſe too deſp'rate I ſteer, 
Let him retire, and his own fears obey. 


nd 


— 
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an. The gods well know my fears are all for you, 

And your molt daring thoughts ſhall find me true ; 
It is not Cæſar, nor our blow ar ſea 
That to theſ: terms inclines me to agree; 
But 'tis the love of Rome which you have loſt, 
And that your nots here and loves have coſt. 

Ant. Ceſar and I, you know, were never ſriends, 
And only hung rogerher for our ends: 
Yet in this cauſe this tongue an army rais'd, 
And made Rome hate that deed the late bad prais'd ; 
Brutus and Caſſius felt the deadly ſting; 
And all ro make Octavius more than king. 
So blindly did I at&t, f) little fee 
Into the dark decrees ot deſſiny. 
The commonwealth tor him 1 overthrew, 
Now in effect he el ims my empire too. 

P/ ot, Ihe ſhell he leaves, the kernel takes away, 
You, Sir, muſt him, as otheys you obey. 

Ant. He wou'd a way pretend over my love, 
And teach my free affections where to move. 
To my embrace his filter I muſt take, 
And my belt queen ungratetuily tortake. 
Can. That Aber! is your wife. 

Ant. So let her be | 
From paſt engagements, preſent love, ſet fre, 
Hymen 1s bur the vulgar's deity, 


Enter CLEOPATRA, CHARMION, IRAS, Egybtianss 


Cleop. O my Antonius! how I fear this peace l 
And muſt I to Octavia yield my place ? 
E love you fo, that very found wou'd kill, 
And leave you tree the promiſe to fulfil, 

Ant. Were 1 to gain the empire of mankind, 
And for that pow'r eternity aſſign'd, 
I cou'd not to the hateful change ſubmit, 
Nor my beſt queen ſo barbarouſſy quit. 

Cleop. But your Octavius' loving, young and fair, 
And ſuch a rival! how can I but fear? 

Ant. Her Hymen never did a moment pleaſe, 
The hard condition af a needful peace: 


From 


— , .à r ee 
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From ev'ry part J ſaw the growing ſtorm, 
A ſudden ſhelter in her arms I took, 
Which, when 'twas over, I again forſook. 
Cleop. And can you for my ſake a war ſuſtain ? 
Her brother's friendſhip and her love diſdain? 
Ant, All hearts alike all faces do not move, 
There 1s a ſecret ſympathy in love: 
The pow'rtul loaditone cannot move a ſtraw, 
No more than jet the trembling needle draw: 
Your beauty only on my heart can act; 
All other ways it is in vain attack'd. 
Chop, Sure of this war I am the meer pretence, 
How can our love to Rome give ſuch offence ? 
She ſhould revenge the ghoſt of Craſſus flain, 
And haughty Babel level with the plain, c 
But let in Egypt love and pleaſure reign. = , 
Ant. Rome, like hereagles, did on rapine thrive, 
I am the firſt that taught her how to give. 
Cleop. What ye've preſented me or plac'd on mine, 
T to that griping ſenate here relign, 
J never did the gifts but giver prize: 
Some new pretence of war let 'em deviſe : 
All but yourſel[ I tor your ſake can quit: 
For you I did my crown and fame forget; 
And can you now weigh coldly what is fit? = 
Can. Torn, my beſt maſter, from her charming tongue, 
"Tis hard to think ſuch beauty in the Wrong: 
Yet, if you don't, we are for ever loſt. ' 
Ant. T have reſolv'd: to Cæſar I will ſend 
If he his grace will to the queen extend, 0 
And let the crown upon her ſons deſcend... 
I'll kill myſelf, and rid him of his foe, 
If not the laſt extremes I'll undergo. 
Can. What Roman will the hatetul meſſage bear ? 
Cleop., Let us intreat we may at Athens live, 
And taſte what joy a private life can give: 
Leaving our greatneſs and our pomp behind, 
We ſhall in love ſincerer pleaſures find: 
But whether am I wrapt ? fond thoughts begone, 
Aud melt ſome tender virgin of low race, 25 pF 
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You are below a heart that wears a crown, 
Where lite, love, all muſt to renown give place, 
Ant. Soldiers, when old, we from the wars diſcharge, 
But tate her drudges never ſets at large : 
The higher place they fill the greater ſlaves, 
Princes have no retirement but their graves : 
My equal pow'r this Cæſar cannot bear, 
His ſoldiers want my provinces to ſhare : 
Unaciiyre Lepidus he laid atide, © 
And will. no longer now the world divide; { 
Whoſe doubtful title muſt by arms be try'd, 


Enter THYREUS.. 
But ſee, Thyreus here 
He has ſome meſſage tor your private ear, c 
Which I without a jealous pang can bear. 
(an. She is a woman, Sir, and when ye're gone, 
By Cwzlar's offers may be wrought upon. | 
Anl. Jealous ! yet truly honeſt. Tis ſtrange how 
In thy plain mind ſuch wild ſuſpicions grow; 
I will return betore their conf *rence end, | 
But on her love entirely I depend. [Ex. Ax r. CAN. 
Tyr. Madam! my maſter's gracious as he's great; 
Secs how ye' re forced t'allow this ſhort retreat 
To his proud foe, and does himſelf excuſe 
That aid, perhaps, you cou'd not well retuſe : 
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The ruins of a Roman emperor 

In her own kingdom may a queen o'erpow'r. 
Cleop. I firſt was ſummon'd in Rome's. haughty name, 

Ere I into Antonius preſence came. 

Brutus and him I was accus'd to aid; 

But ſoon acquitted and her ally made, 

Since in Antoni... I have Rome obey'd. Ce 
Tyr. If any ally of Rome you ſhould diſcluim 

The man whom ſhe does foe and traitor name. 
Cleop. Thoſe very titles ſhe great Julius gave, 

And yet anon obeys him like a ſlave ; 

On the ſucceſs of war her voice depends, 


The diſtant foes ſhe ſtiles the preſent friends. 


Lev. 


I'll Rome provoke beyond all hope of grace, 
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Let others from Antonius? fortune fly, 
I will ſupport, or in their ruins he, 
Thyr, His ſoldiers have another ſenſe declar'd, 
And are to ſtorm this ſtubborn town prepar'd. 
Cleop. Baſe mercenary ſou's that fight tor pay, 
To morrow kill whom they defend to day: 
But princes minds on ſprings of honour move; 

And what can they not do wound up by love ? 
Phot. Ti not yourſelf your harmleſs ſubjects ſave, 
They neither love ſo well, nor are fo brave, | 

Cleop, Deſpair ſhall make thoſe heartleſs villains bold, 
While by worſe fears the tear of death's controuPd, 
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Then in their arms they mult their ſafety place. 
Phot. They'll ſooner take thoſe arms up and rebel 
_ Chop. Antonius? ſoldiers will ſuch tumults quell. 


The people ever diſcontented are; 


Their crouds were made to be the food of war: 
Thyr. Cæſur is pleas'd 
You ſhould keep all the realms of which you're | Gel d; 
Some little to delerve this you muſt do, 
. Cleop. Deſert, propos'd me from a mortal be? 
Thyr. Give us but entrance in the dead of night, 
We all will ſpare who are not kill'd if fight; | 
Like Czfar, Cleopatra ſhall command, 
Antonius falls into a brother's hand. 
Cleop. Who will revenge the ſcorn his ſiſter finds? 
Are theſe your deep your generous defigns ? 
Tyr. You but participate th'event of war, 
And by that act a ſea of blood might ſpare. 
I have a ftep beyond my orders made, 
Which were but to propoſe not to perſuade. 
But who can ſee ſuch beauty in diſtreſs, 
And not the utmolt of his thoughts expreſs ? 
Cleop. In fate's whole ſcope 1 fear but one event, 
And that your felt with honour may prevent. 
Thyr, What 1s it, Madam? Will you hear me ſwear ? 
You truſt your ſecret to a lover's ear, 


One that has long and privately been fo. 


Cop. 
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Cleop. Sir, to make peace you was from Cæſar ſent, 

But make not love, tho' but in compliment. | 

It Cæſar take this town by tate's decree, 

Swear to inform what he will do with me ; | 
Tyr. Tis not reſolv'd, ſoon as I know 1 witk—— i 
Cleop. Then found him daily with your utmoſt ſkill, | 
Tyr. But is this all! T was in hope to ſerve, | 

In ſome deſign that might your love deſerve. | 

This for you meaneſt ſlave I had perform'd | 
Cleop. Tis all of which I care to be inform'd ——— | 
Thyr, My offers, Madam? | g | | 

| | 


Cleop. They are ſuch as ſhew, 
Romans but ill of th? hearts of monarchs know. 
But on your promiſe may a queen rely ? 


Enter Ax roxiuvs, Caxipivs, ſeen and Soldiers. 


Tyr. You may: but doubt not Cæſar's clemency ; | 

Your crown and perſon though provok'd he'll ſpare, 

Conqueſt and ruin will reſpect the fair, 

What mayn't ſuch beauty hope? nor it is new 

That he who rules the world ſbould bow to you. | 

Ant. By heav'n, at compliments! III pauſe a while, 

And ſee the ſubtle ſcene ot woman's guile. 

Cleop. My tate's worſe face you will not then diſguiſe, 

I can behold it with undaunted eyes. | 
Tyr. And may it prove as charming as your own. 

Cleop. I fear you will forget me when you're gone. 

 Thyr, I ſwear upon my knees, and by that — | 

Whoſe very touch my foul leaps up to meet : 

Let me once more th' inflaming bliſs repeat. 

Like the firſt drop which men in tevers taſte, 

It to a deeper draught but makes me haſte, 

Thus flarving men think ev'ry thing a feaſt, 

Whilit ſome with taſteleſs plenty he oppreſs'd: 

O that I were Antonius but one day 
Ant, Slave, from that poſture thou ſhalt never riſe, 

But be my wrath's immediate ſacrifice, ? 
Can. Hold, Sir, your ſword you ſhall not raſkly ſtain ; 

What hopes of peace, ambafladors once flain ? = 


Ant, 
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Aut. Ambaſſador of love the villain came, 
And 'mongſt affairs of ſtate. he vents his flame: 
He kiſs'd her hand, ſome charming meſſage ſure, 
At leaſt of halt my empire ſhe's ſecure ; 
Which he perhaps mult with my lite repay, 
"Theſe are the bargains made when I'm away; 
"Tis mote than madneſs to believe that you, « 
Fal'e to my love, are to my empire true. 
| Cleop, 1 falſe to you! 
Aut. By Hercules, you are! and, had e A 
None knows the faithleſs anſwer you had made. 
cleop. What is it that ſo ſtrange Antonius finds; 
He kiſs'd my hand in taking of his leave, 
"Tis a reſpect that queens from all receive. 
Ant. The eager kils no lover can miſtake, . 
It extaſy and ſudden rapture ſpake, þ 
Thoſe of reſpect are of a colder make: | 
Ye gods! he {wore by't perhaps endleſs love, 
Or that he wou'd your mediator prove, 
Cleop. Aſk him: his offers I have all refus'd, 
And yet of falſhood live to be accus'd, 
By you, for whom I ſuffer, is this juſt ? 
One minute brings long faith into diſtruſt, 
Ant, Minutes may ruin what in ayes roſe, 
Like thunder, love in inſtants overthrows. 
He has diſturb'd me ; and he ſhall be whipp'd ; 
Canidius ſee he inſtantly be ſtripp'd. 
Can, If thus you trample on all Roman laws, 
What Roman is there that will own your cauſe ? 
The law ef nations too does this withſtand, þ 


To any thing that's brave I'll lend my hand, 
But ſtir to no ſuch infamous command : | 
Ant. Seize the bold traitor, 
Sold, Will you have him flead, 
Say but the word, this minute he is dead. 
Ant. There's a true ſervant to his maſter's will, 
Whom I condeinn he queſtions not to kill. 
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Thyr. With this affront if thou dar'ſt glut thy hate, 
No pow'r on earth can fave the falling ſtate : 
Ceæſar will take revenge 


Ant. Away, away | 
And my command ſee ſtrictly you obey. [Exits | 

Cleop, I do not know that I a ſmile miſplac'd, 8 
Frown'd where you frown'd, and where you lik'd I grac'd. 
Not wealth to miſers, honour to the brave, 
Health to the ſick, or freedom to the flave 
Cou'd be more welcome than your love to me, 
Then think how fell the cruel change muſt be? 

Ant. What change? ES 

(leop. How can you aſk ; while this diſtruſt appears, | 
Diſtruſt the firſt decay of love in years | 

| 


What we deſire we eahly believe, 
Love on the ſmoother {ide docs ſtill deceive. 
Ant, Your lover ſhall be whipp'd, and as you bear 
That I ſhall think you criminal or clear, 
Cleop, Not to the man, but to his character, 
Such an affront I wiſh you wou'd forbear, 
It is a deed that might amaze the ſun ; 
And by the rudeſt people yer undone : 
In all the travels of his fruitful light, 
He has not ſeen fo barbarous a fight; 
Ambaſſadors are facred next the gods, 
Above your axes plac'd as well as rods, | 
Ant, Obſerve how, leaſt I change his puniſhment, 
All ways of my revenge ſhe wou'd prevent. 
He may not die „ 
Cleop, Nor ſhan't, unleſs your hate 
All human laws reſolves to violate, 
Tben kill me firſt, 


Enter PfortNus 1½ haſte, 


Phot. The city's up, the ſoldiers mutiny, 

And all long live good Thyreus cry. 
Ant, My Romans take and charge 'em inſtantly, 
Phot, What they demand perhaps you'll not retuſe. 
Aut. Howe'er their inſolence Pl! not excule, 


C ally 
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Canid, Good Sir, abroad you know we want no foes, 
This inward ſtrife methinks we might compoſe ; 
Octavius' work ourſelves let us not do. 

Cleop. My people, Sir, I hope will not deſtroy 
Whoſe lives I tor your ſervice wou'd employ. 
Photinus ſays their queen bids 'em beg: ne, 

And truſt our love what's fitting ſhall be done, 


Enter Mes$SENGERS, 

Me. Your Romans, Sir, join with th* unruly crow'd, 
And to defend th* ambaſſador have vow'd : 
They ſay a Roman never ſhall be whipp'd, 

While {word or ſpear a Roman arm can lift, | 
1/f Me. They have by this the caſtle walls broke downs 
2d Mf. And ſet Thyreus tale without the town, 

Ant. Draw up my guards, if I have yet a friend, 

This tumult ſhall in death of thouſands end, == 

What muſt Octavius conclude of me, 

If whom T once impriſon t'.ey ſet tree ? 

Clop. "They have done right by chance, excuſe em 

JEW tort. 

Tiempeſts ſometimes drives ſhips into the port. 

Ant. The rabble is a thing below my hate, 

But my own Romans J will decimate. 


Enter Luctitivs, Captain of the Rout, 


Luc. For what 1s done I fingly am to blame : 
The reſt but on my call and credit came. 
Ant. What mov'd thee to't, old ruffian, thou ſhalt die; 
In thee I'll puniſh the whole mutiny. 
Luc. I faw my general about to blaſt, 
By one raſh act, his life and glories paſt, 
Th' inconſtant rabble to my ſide I gain'd, 
And, ſpite of him, his honour have maintain'd, 
Ant. What art thou? 
Luc. A Roman, 
In Brytus' camp ſome ſmall command I bore : 
Subdu'd by arms, ſince by your kindneſs won, 
I am reſolv'd your utmoſt fate to run. 


If 
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If my late ſervice grieve you, take my head, 
The common path of love I never tread, | 
Brutus, to ſave myſelf, like him I ſhap'd ; | 
So fell I in your hands, and he eſcap'd ; | 

Ant, Lucilius? 

Luc. The ſame, my int'reſt command; 

Antonius ſhall both rule my heart and hand, 
Aut. Diſcharge the rabble you have us'd in this. 

| | | N [ They ſhont, 
Luc. They humbly ſue you'll pardon what's amiſs. 
They are return'd, and now, with ſhouts of joy, | 
They beg you wou'd their lives and ſwords employ, 
Ant. Moſt willingly ; juſt heav'n! what am 1? 
Vhom the rude people teach humanity ! [ Exit, 


—_—_— 


ACT IV; 
SCENE I. Casar's Tents. 
Enter Cacan, AGRIPPA, Mc x As. 


07700 M Y offers ſcorn'd ! ambaſſadors abus'd! 
Yet he ot pride unjuſtly is accus'd. 85 
Mec. Thyreus was ill choſe, he long has been 
A ſecret ſervant to the Egyptian queen. 
What if I went with terms more moderate ? 
I whoam leſs obnoxious to his hate, 
Cz/. Th's offer now, the danger grows ſo near, 
lin a man leſs known ſhou'd take for fear. 
Agrip. In ſingle combat let our fencer's fight: 
With armies emperors diſpute their right. 
Cz/. Like him I Roman blood would gladly ſpare, 
And to a combat would contract the war, 
My youth, and unfoil'd ſtrength may conqueſt claim 
Over this ſhadow of a mighty name : 


Now 
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Now preſs'd with age, and with debauches worn, 
Th' unequal combat I not fear but ſcorn; 
Agrip. He like an aged oak in autumn ſhows, 
From whoſe dry arms ſome leaves each minute blows; 
One king or ally till forſakes his tide ; 
His empire ebbs like a declining tide, 
Have patience, Sir, he of himſelf muſt fall, | 
Who in deſpair does for the combat call, 
Czf, To a brave death I'll open him the way; 
See an aflault be made without delay, 
IT at my army's head ſhall ſoon appear, 
And, if he dares, he may engage me there. 


CCC ar BH. | 


Euter OcTAVIA, | | 


Od. O brother! if that yame have yet a pow'r, 
And be not not loſt in that of emperor ; | 
Pity my fad eſtate, fince I alone, A 
On both fides mourning, can rejoice on none, 

The world divided in their wiſhes ſtand ; 
Myſelt alone ſtabb'd through on every hand, 
A brother here! there muſt a huſband fall! 
On the juſt gods I know not how to call! 
No chance of war can with my mind comply; 
But I mult weep at either's victory. 

Cæſ. If Io'ercome, your huſband J will ſpare, 

Od. He will not {pire himſelf: I more chan fear, 
Should he pievail, th' Egyptian queen will way, 

W hom you, and 1, and he, muſt all obey, 

His am'rous heart muſt * execute her will, 

And whom ſbe frowns on in obedience kill, 

You to ambition muſt a victim bleed ! : 
And from my haied tiile to his bed 5 

Muſt Cleopatra in my deat}: be freed! 

And haughty Rome acknowledye a vain queen ! 

Or be of civil arms the endle's ſcene! 

ca. He doth all terms of reconcilement flight ; 
There nothing ! now remains but that we fight, 
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He's now a mere ſoft purple Aſian prince; 
And Rome his empire has diſown'd long fince. 

Oct. Ungrateful Rome! but moſt ungrateful you! 
Can you forget whom Caſſius overthrew ? 

Who firſt to Rome a Parthian triumph ſhew'd ? 

And the long pride of that great empire bow'd ? 

Who the firſt Cæſar made? reveng'd his death, 

And fix'd that empire which he did bequeath 

On you almoſt unknown : where they receive, 

| Baſe natures hate, and love but where they give. 
ca. Go, ſerve th' Egyptian, learn to dreſs her head: 

Your flighted love and your neglected bed 

Can you forget? And e purſue 

The man with kindneſs who deſpiſes you! 

I ſhou'd myſelt ſcorn fawning beauty too 

*Tis as abſurd as if the gods ſhould f . 

Oct. Wives, like good ſubjects who to tyrants bow, 
To huſbands, though unjuſt, long patience owe: 
They were for Freedom made, obedience we, 
Courage their virtue, ours is chaſtity : 

Reaſon itſelf in us muſt not be bold, 

Nor decent cuſtom be by wit concroul'd ; 
On our own heads we deſperately ſtray, 
And are ſtill happieſt the vulgar way, | 

cæſ. Who ever did ſuch moral nonſenſe hear? 

My fifter ſure is turn'd philoſopher ; 
But we Antonius” pride will ſoon pull down; 
This hour ſhall gise me his whole lite's renown, 
I the long trade of tame diſdain to drive, 
But to the top will at one ſtep arrive. | 
Oct. Since then my pray'rs and tears can nothing gain, 
In the foe's camp no longer Vil remain. 
The arms I hate my prelence mall not grace; 
Antonius' cauſe I'll openly embrace. 
To Rome [U!! go and all thy acts difown ; 
Make thy ambition and thy talſehood known 
To ev'ry Roman of the ſword and gown, 
Till chou'rt more haced far than Carihne, 
Than Sylla, Marius, or the Tarquin's line. 


— E 
„c r —— — 


Some 
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Some will for freedom, ſome Antonius fight, 
And againſt thee both parties TH unite; 
Amongſt thy toes I like a ſpark will tall, 
And to a ſudden flame convert 'em all. 
C&/. You would not ſure my love ſo ill repay! © 
Oct. Vour love! your pride and endleſs thirit of ſway, 
To gain my friends my quarrel you pretend, 
But univerſal empire is your end. 
Rome's once great ſenate now is but a name; 
While ſome with fear, and ſome with bribes you tame. 
Men learn at court what they muſt there repeat, 
And for concurrence, not for counſel, meet, 


They blindly labour at their own ill fate, 
And dig up by the roots the tott'ring ſtate. 
ce/. Againit Antonius' riots they declare, 
And 1 at their command but wage this war. 
Oct. Dull long-gown ſtateſmen, you may feel that 
ſword | | 5 
Which thus you whet againſt my injur'd lord. 
When Cæſar will's a law, for all your rules, 
It will be better taught,in camps than ſchools, 
Ce/. Your fears diſtract you, or you needs mult fee 
Your hopes of happineſs depend on me. 
Tis my ſucceſs muſt make Antonius find 
The dire effect of an unbridled mind. 
Oct. Who ever did an emperor reform! 

Scarce heav'n itſelf can that great taſk perform. 
ce ſ. Heav'n chooſes me the fitteſt inſtrument, 
And on that glorious taſk I'm wholly bent. 

Oc. Is't thus, Mecznas. you promote the peace? 
But you ne'er meant, and promiſe but to pleaſe, 
Mecæn. All that I durſt I have already faid : 

I urg'd him till he thought I was afraid, 

But where ſuch beauty and ſuch goodneſs fail, 
What other interceſſion can prevail? 
Oct. Mecænas, I no compliments expect 
From one who does my firſt commands neglect, 


At leaſt all ſuch as think of being great, 0 


Mec 0 


owl WD 
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Are never after held indifferent. 
Hatred or love purſues the bold attempt; FE 

OF. Your breach of word Soy fr ve; | 
I'm free, and am not now oblig'd to live ; 85. vers 
Nor will 1 long the fitſt attack ſurvive, . 

Mec. A ſound like that what lover can endure? 

I'll move once more, ſhou'd I his hate procure. 
Ah, Sir! your weeping beautedns ſiſter view, 
Then, if you can, her huſband's life purſue: 
Such ſoftneſs might an angry god difarm, 

And from his hand the brandifh'd thunder charm, 

Cæſ. What means Mecznas ? ſoft'ned in her tears! 
Another man he to my eyes appears. | 
Where is that ſoul bids me be abfolure, 

And the difſenting world with ſwords oonfute? 
Move forwards. fil, and ſpread my conqu'ring arms 
As far as Cynthia lights or Pheebus warms ?” 


Mec. I can no more, you your own. cauſe muſt plead ; 


* 


T wou'd, but can't againſt myſelf perſuade; 

Tho! unſucceſsful my endeavours were, 

It was ſome merit to obey ſo far, 

| | Euer MESSENGER. 

Ne. The enemy, preventing our attack, 
Does a fierce ſally on our forces make, 

Our foremoſt troops the warm engagement ſhun, 

And to Canidius his ſoldiers run. 


Ca. Then be your tent your poifon-for a-while ; 
Now let us ſeize the lion in our toil. 


SCENE II. A:Wood. 
Enter Ax rox ius, Caxipius, ProTINUs, at one 
Door, AcrIeea, THYREVSs at the other, Fighting. 
Ant. Turn back, Thyreus; tis Antonius calls; 
The queen now ſees thee flying from gur walls. 
Vol. : A I 7 
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ceſ. Men that like me have giv'n their paſſions vent, 


| [T. O&. 
[Ex. Omnes . 


Think 
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Think on that ſhame, and it muſt warm thy heart, 
And do not from a ſingle rival ſtart, 14 
Tyr. A thought like that, were all mankind my foes, 
Wou'd ſend me headlong among all their blows. 
Ant, He dies of mine that dares to interpoſe. 
7 hr. Of mine he is my baſeſt foe that does. 

: [They fight, Thyr. falls. 
Love, thou at laſt art juſt and, having made 7 
My life a burthen, help'ſt me to unlade : 

If he o'ercome, let Cleopatra know 
She muſt to Rome in Cæſar's triumph go. 
So now my promiſe to the queen is paid, 
The firſt and laſt command I ever had. 

Ant, Then all my fears were falſe ? 
Fr. Falſe as my hopes 

Or the ſhort vigour which my being props. 
The queen was cruel, and thy ſword was kind. 

Ant. Thou didft attempt her, villain?” 
Tyr. Yes, I did! 3 
And with my dying breath I boaſt the dee. [Dies. 
Ant. What 8 fit to appeaſe her ſhall I find? | 
pony for ever from my ſoul remove, 

hou magnifying glaſs to erring love ; 
Thou, viper-like, doſt thy young teeth employ, _ 
And wouldſt that love, which gave thee birth, deſtroy, 


4 „ < © a —_ 7 


Enter Cxsar and MEC NAS. 


Cæſ. Charge you, Canidius, with your troops, whilſt I 
Againſt Antonius ſelf my fortune try. ; 
Here is the utmoſt bound of thy ſucceſs ; 
The ocean may as ſoon his limits paſs, 
And thou this ſpot of earth whereon we ſtand. 
Ant, You ſpeak as you had thunder in your hand ! 5 
The gods, heav'n, hell, and fate at your command; 
Which, if thou hadſt, I'd not one ſtep retre; 
But one by one their prodigies wou'd tireG. 

9 0 5 e [Cxſar is beaten back. 


Enter 
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Enter MESSENGER. 


Meſ. You muſt not ſtay your fortune to purſue, 

Agrippa's got between the town and you; 

Which ſtratagem when Cleopatra found, 

She ſally'd out and is encompas'd round. 

Photinus ſtays behind to awe the town, 

And keeps thoſe of the pop'lar faction down. 
Ant, My queen engag'd | to her relief let's fly, 

Death has more charms near her than victory. 

Me in her cauſe the legions that withſtand, 

Muſt fall like corn before the reaper's hand, 
Can. Muſt we again a victory forego ? 

This queen was born to be our overthrow, 
Ant. What is't you mutter? follow me or die. 
Can. My lite you'd ſooner want behalt than I : 

Take it, for *tis' to me an hourly pain, 

| Follies of friends are nothing to the ſlain. 

But whilſt Tlive, methinks you ſhou'd purſue 
Retiring foes and victory in view, * | 
Ant. I cannot ſtoop to argue but obey ; 

And, till my queen be fate, let conqueſt ſtay, 


SCENE. III. 4 od. 


He diſcovers AGcriPPA's Army, and the Queen taken, 
2 | 


Ant. By Hercules, ſhe's ta'en ! So have I ſeen the dove 
Under the pounce of eager talcons move. 
O! that I were myſelt the dart I throw, 
For now all other motion ſeems too flow. 


[Ant. re/cues the Queen, charges through Agrippa's 
Army. Agrip. retreats to the Town, IP 

| N „ and entrails, boys, and quails, you lie! 

And I henceforth your omens will defy. 

Call'd by his name, may ſuch ſtill profp'rous be, . 

While thus the gods give victory to me, ¶Zæit. 


1 Enter 
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Enter PhoTINUs, as within the Town. 

Phot. They are engag'd by this: now is the time, 
And all things ſeem propitious to my crime. 
Let fools the fame of loyalty divide, | 
Wiſe men and gods are on the ſtrongeſt fide, 
The town is wholly left to my command, 
To make 'em riſe I need but ſlack my hand: 
They're prone to mutiny : their queen they hate 
And thew all ſigns of a diem er'd-ſtate. wn Nee 
But hark! already they are up and roar, n 
Like a high ſea that ſcorns its wonted ſhore, 


But ſee, fair Iras! whoſe bright form in tears, 
Like ſun-ſhine mix'd with ſudden rain appears. | 
Iras. Photinus! Oh the queen! the queen is/gane, 
And we that ſtay behind are all undone. HEE 
The palace flames; Memnon and Chilax rage, 
And all th' Egyptians on their fide engage. 
Phot. Fear nothing, Madam, never was a time 
When innocence and beauty were a crime: 
Each ſhout you hear your greatneſs does advance; 
Nor is this mutiny the effect of chance, 
But my deſign . 
Thro' craggy ways we for a while muſt tread; 
But, gentle Iras, to a throne they lead: 
Ah! cou'd I make you kind as well as great, 
Photinus' happineſs were then complete. 
ras. All other forms I'll ſtudy to forget, 
And think how much I'm to your love in debt: 
Antillus is a young gay handiome man, 
Yet to pleaſe you I'll hate him if I can. 
He till, like you, lies ſqueezing of my hand, 
Hangs o'er my neck, and from me will not ſtand. 
| Pho. Ye gods! She loves, and knows not yet diſguiſe 1 
The happy name Mflaſh'd at her yduthful eyes. 
Las. The manly gown when he did firſt put on, 
He was more gaz d at than Ceſarion: Tk 


But 


But, for all that, I will not love him tho, 
"Tis ſo long ſinee, T have forgot him no.] ; 
Phot. Our ſerpents, tho* ne w- born; are pois' nous ſtill» 
And women ne er ſo young have craft and guile. 
She has forgot him! oh that 1 eould her! 
Too plain, but yet too ſtrong, Fee the ſnare. 
I got my rival to Armenia ſent; 
His name returns and ruins my content. 
Iras. You ſeem diſturb d 
Phot. Falſe and inhuman 
Bus. What! are you mad? | { 
What is it I have done? What have I ſaid ? 
Phot. Thou haſt for ever robb'd me of my reſt, 
{ras. By all my hopes to reign I love you beſt! 
Phot, Ky. there's your love to me: 
But chat for him how ill you do contain? 
Tras. For whom? I underſtand you not, be plain. 
Phot, Why, for Antiltis, your young gay delight. 
Jras. May I not name but Imu love him ſtraight? 
Phot, The work's ſoon done, wirh wind and tide they 
move, 5. 
Whom equal years and thoughts diſpoſe to love. 
And, to fay truth, I ſtand condemn'd within, 
That I did ever an addreſs be 8 
To you, whom beauty and ſũch youth adorn: 
I preſt with age, for toil, not pleafure born; : 
And ev'ry way the obiect of your ſcorn. 
Go to Antillus ! fly into his arms, 
And meet with equal heart and equal charms. 
_ Whilſt my ambition T henceforth purſue, 
And recompence thoſe joys T lofe in you. | 
Tras, He wou'd not have me if T wou'd, I fear, 


He's great, and may expect a Kingdom's heir. 


Phot, She fears he wou'dn't have her- O Juſt heav'n! 


I to the laſt extremity am driven, 

She'll aſk mefure anon to join their hands. 

 Jras, All thoughts of me:yourfetf you have reſigned, 

And I may now to whom pleaſe be kind, 
Phot. All thoughts of you! I could reſign my breath . 

Wich half the pain—— - 


; 


| | 3 
| 


— 
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And both were of Antonius pow'r afraid. 
Like you I wiſh'd an opportunity, 
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Tras, Some other maid you purpoſe to make queen, 
And I but flatter'd and abus'd have been. | 
Phot, My love a fierce convulfion did endure, 
And in the pain I talk'd I know not what; 
But reſt for ever of that heart ſecure, 
Where too much love did the ſhort ſtorm create, 


Enter a SERVANT. 


Serv. The caſtle is beſet, and all have vow'd 


To ſtain their weapons in your treach'rous. blood, 
Phos. Step in a while: they that will rife muſt wait, 


[Exit Iras, 


And at each throw aſſiſt their lab'ring fate. 


Let 'em all enter, no reſiſtance make, 
Jean die gladly for my country's ſake. 
Enter MEMNoON and CnILAx, with the rabble, 

What ist my honeſt countrymen demand? 
You need not aſk with weapons in your hand. 

Memn. 2 haſt thy country to a laſting war be- 
Chil. And therefore for thy death prepare. 

Phot, Who! 1? Alas! I but my queen obey'd, 


When Egypt was from Roman forces free, 
That we might then with Cæſar make our peace. 
Chil. Now fate preſents it, this occaſion ſeize, 
In our queen's abſence you the town command; 
Egypt requires her freedom at 7 hand. 
3 The city gates againſt Antonius ſhut, 
Se thou wilt put thy meaning out of doubt. 
Phot, But then our queen 
Memn. She is Antonius? ſlave, 
And merits amongſt us nor throne nor grave; 
This once perform'd, be thou our general, 
If not, like a faint flave, unpitied fall 
„ „ [Offers to run at him. 


Pboi. 
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Phot. T'll do unforc'd whatever you require, 
But now you bind me to my own defire ; | 
I ever thought Antonius' cauſe unbleſt, 
I did his riots loath and loves deteſt, 
So we did all, I think: and *were unjuſt. 
We ſhou'd defend who ſtill abhor'd his luſt, 
Let pimps and paraſites his battles fight, | 
Buffoons, and looſe companions of the night, 
Male-bawds ; and let that goatiſh drunken herd 
Which made him odious, die to make him fear'd. 
Mcmn, Antonius now (at Rome) deſpairs of all, 
And ſeeks to cruſh our Egypt with his fall; 
But he ſhall find that ſome of us ſtill wake, 
Who nothing fear, and all dare undertake. _ Bv 
_ Chil, Let's man the town with all the force we have, 
Keep out Antonius, and our country ſa ve 
Cæſar will hold us enemies no more, 
But call in friends and allies as before. | 
Memn, For us the people do no throngs declare, 
Tir'd with the danger and the charge of war. 
Phot, I'm brav'd here by Canidius at each turn, 
And with revenge and rage like you I burn : 
The mighty charge I greedily accept; 
Your town ſhall be with faith and courage kept. 
In our diſgrace believe I had no part, 
But honour'd your free tongue and honeſt heart. 
Memn, How we were all miſtaken in this man? 


*  [Exeunt. 
SCENE IV. TheGates being but. 


Enter AnTowntvus, CLEO A TARA, Caniivs, and 
po Attendants. 8 

Ant, How well, my queen, doth this one act reprove 
My needleſs jealouſy and ſhew your love ? | 


Cleop. 1 whom you not eſteem, why wou'd you 
_.:.- | 


But, though unjuſt, Antonius ſtill is brave, Wo 
Ts -: 1 Ant. 


* 
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Ant, I not eſteem. you! by the gods I do 
As much as love.“ . 

Cleop. No, my Antonius! no! 

Vou think me all that can a queen diſgrace, 

Lighter than woman, and than man more baſe. 

How cou'd I elſe forſake you in diſtreſs? 

Or could Thyreus in a moment pleaſe ? 

Ant. It wasthe raging fever of my love, 
And ſtrongeſt natures ftrong diſtempers prove: 
Forgive it, madam, as my love's exceſs. 

Cleop. Had Cæſar fa'd Thad his flame difdain'd ; 
Andcow'd you think another entertain'd ? 

When the whole world-ſhall to his fortune yield, 

My heart againft your foe ſhall keep the field. 
Ant. On me fo thick your obligations fall, 

I muſt ſubdue the word to pay em all, 

And make proud Rome acknow you her queen ; 

Your glory does demand no leſs a ſcene. 

Cas. Tis very fine, here's all the ſenſe he has, 

His legions, empire, all are in'that'face: 

I do not think he knows he is beſieg d, 

But, quite undone, talks how he has oblig'd ; 

Pray, Sir, do you confider where we are? 

It we ſtay long we ſhall have Cæſur here. | 
Aut. Were he in fght I'd not one word forbear, 

Till I did 1 my queen appear. | 

Thyreus 0 — hn bk 

Culop. Have you kill'd him, then 

I ſhall be hateful to the race of men. 

To Cleopatra it is death to ſpenk: | 

On him ſhe loves ſhe a ſwift war does call, 

And thoſe the looks on by Antonius“ fall. 
4. He clear'd your virtue with his dying breath, 
Cliop. You ſtain'd it in the manner of his death. 
Ant. Lovers, like miſers, cannot bear the ſtealth 

Of the leaſt trifle from their endleſs wealth. 

I ſaw him kiſs your hand, for that he dy'd : 

And ſhou'd, had he ten thauſand lives beſide. 

You ſeem not pleas'd with my revenge enough. 


Cleop, 
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cleop. It was teo raſh, and for his crime too rough. 
Ant, T'attempt the ſpotleſs honour of my queen 

Is ſuch a crime, as it is death to men. | 
cleop. He ſhou'd haveliv'd if that he lov'd indeed, 

My ſcorn all other torments might exceed: 

His life had been but one continued pai 

And mine but one long act of my diſdain : 

But now all means to clear myſelf are loſt ; 

You can but think me innocent at moſt. 
Ant. I from that viper ſuch an oil have wrung, 

As heals that love which he before had ſtung : 

Since from a dying rival's mouth I hear, 

His hope was as ill grounded as my fear; 

He call'd you moſt ungrateful az he dy'd ; 

Confeſs d his paſſion, and accus'd your pride: 

What ſtronger demonſtration can be thought? 
cleop. Could nothing I might ſay the like have 


wrought ? 


Then vain is all I've ſuffer'd and have done: 


My lighted flame, and my endanger'd throne 
Can nothing weigh; and twas Thyreus grace 
'That I was clear'd : Antonius held me bale. 
Ant, O fay not fo! My love of its own ſtrength 
Had overcome that jealouſy at length: 
To him, indeed, I owe my ſpeedy cure. 
Cleop. Are yau for ever from relapſe ſecure ? 
Aut. I rather will believe all that is ſtrange; 
The whole ſex true, than that my queen can change. 


Enter SOLÞIERS from the Town. 


Sold. The town is loſt, your Romans kilP& or fled, 
And falſe Photinus does the traitors head: | 
Memnon and Chilax in bright arms appear, 

And for Octavius Cæſar all declare. | 
| FAnt. Canid. appear apith- their army undir the Walls, 
aud find oppoſition, ſome that go near are RIP, 

Ant, Treafon before, and enemies behind! 

In ſuch a choice twere unequal to be blind. 3 

0 | 15 5 I know 


— 
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I know not which I ſhould attack the firſt ; 
I'm only ſure of all: delay's the worſt. 
Storm then the town. with all that we can make, 
Ere Cæſar ſee, and this advantage take. 
Safe at a diſtance here my queen muſt ſtay, 
While we with blood and — force our way. 
[Charge without. They are beat offs. 
Canid. Tt is in vain theſe barb'rous villians dare 
Not hope for the fair quarter of a war; 
And are turn'd deſperate. 
Ant. We. are. alike: 
Deſperate with: them, I Wo 
When for the whole both parties ſtrike, _- 
Courage muſt cary't, charge them once again, 
| ? [ Charge. Shouts. 


S CE N E V. The Gates drawn open. 


4 Shout: from. the. Towns ProTINUS ib atiacktd' 
| From behind. 


Antonius Enters. 


Ant; Spare, on your lives, th? unarm'd and meaner ſort, 
And all who to our clemency reſort. 
This eaſy entrance to ſome friend we owe, | 
We from within came pouring en the foe. 

can. They are no traitors till they kill our men, 
And then as vanquiſh'd muſt be ſpar'd again. 

Aut. They're — ſubjects: let that be 

A full production in our victory. 


Enter Lucitivs, with PhotTINUs, MEMNON and © 
; CHILAX, Priſoners. 

Lucil. Health to Antonius, in whoſe cauſe. to fight 
Is leſs Lucilius' duty than delight. 
Take from my hand” your. treachjrous enemies, 

And uſe em as your ſafety. ſhall adyiſe, i 


2 


From nothing made me all that I have been ; 
Whom then ſhould I depend on. but you two * 
And to whom now thou but repentance feign'ſt. 


1 might not hope in-Cleopatra's reign : 


Rather than 120 to have my truſt betray'd : 


An 
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Mem, Traitor's a name that virtue cannot brook ; 


How could I break a truſt I never took ? 


Ant. Arms 'gainſt your lawful queen are till unjuſt; 


A ſubject born betrays a native truſt, 


But thou, Photinus, beyond villains baſe, ; 
Whom with her truſt and friendſhip ſhe did grace, 
Whom birth and fortune both had laid fo low, _ 
To raiſe thee up again ſhe ſcarce knew how ; : 
Only raſh favour, whoſe extravagance 
Seems yet a blinder power than that of chance, 
Remain'd thy friend —— | 

Phot, I do confeſs, my queen 


And much I to Antonius? favour owe,, 
Ant. We two! Whom thou didſt ſhut the towm againſt, 
Phot, From this ſeditious rout what cou'd I in? 


Weigh then my int'reſt, by that ſcale you'll find. 
My crime, —_— us lay never in my mind + 
I ould have dy know, I wiſh I had, 


I ſhou'd have choſe their dagger, ſcorn'd their ide 1 * 
It had been paſt, and I ha nobly dy'd.. 5 

Chil, O that thou hadſt ! I wel Na driven it looks | 
Till forth with the broad point thy ſoul had come, | 
Pbot. Death I have often met in open field, 
With my ſword ſent repell'd him with my ſhield : 
* pee defenceleſs, I. confeſs. I ſhook, 

cou'd not in cold blood his viſage brook : 

*T was all my crime ! you Romans only can. 
Serenely and unſhaken put off man. in 
Chil. We might have known that party needs muſt fall, 

Who to his own fear owe: their general. 

Phot, Kill * alas! 1 do not aſk to live, 
Shou'd you, I never cou'd myſelf forgive. 
Death to my fear is due, why ſhou'd Fee: 
Þ was no Gy of was worle, afraid ;. % 


. Love 
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Love, faith and zeal, if xeſolutian (ail, 
No more than the faint glaw+worm's fire avail. 
All that I now repent js, that with ſhame 
I loſt that life I might have Joſt with fame. 

Aut. How camiſt chou to, appear in apen arms? 
For thy 17 ſoul 2 treachery ſuch charms'? 

Phot. Had I not been their general I had dy'd, 
Death tury'd the ſcale, and fo I took their fide 
Beſides, I for your ſervice thought at beſt, 
I ſnou'd with them maintain my 1otereſt ; 
That at ſome time unlook'd for you might ſee 
The good intent of ſeeming treachery, _ 
What greater bleling can your arms attend, 
Than t'have your foes commanded by your friend? 
I early of Lucilius' projet. knew, | 10 

And from the neighb'ring parts my arms. withdrew, 
That he a body might of Romans form, | 

The great van 2curely to perform. 


Au. 'Tis poſſible thou may it be hopeſt ! yet ti 


ſtrauge. 
Men ſtill are doubted. who but ſeem to change. 
But ſay, how came this tumult to begin? 

Phot. The people long have diſcontented been, 
Curſt me aloud, and muxmur'd at the queen; 

That to your fide ſo firmly 1 adber'd,. 

And to their common peace your cauſe r 
They ſaid they wou d not be the victorꝭ prey; 
But whom they muſt at laſt betimes obey: 

And ruin all who ſtopp'd em in their way. 

Ant. Where were the ſoldiers? 

Phot. When ſhe ſally d forth — 
None ſtay'd yhe lov'd the queen or martial worth; 
But all the diſcontents remain'd behind, 

And had effected what they long deſign d, 

Had not thoſe pow'rs that treachery prevent, 

To your relief the brave L. ueillus ſent: 

He in the town a band ot. Romans got, 
d overthrew the rebels and their plot. 


At. Lou then are none of c. — 


Phot, 
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Phot. I was by force: | 
But Lucrece ne'er could hate vile Tarquin worſe, 
Than I thoſe forcers of my loyalty —— 5 
1 | | [ Points to the Lords, 
And like her too, fince not believ'd, III die. 
Mcmn. You durſt not die by an Egyptian ſword : 
What is't this ſudden courage does afford ? 
Phot. I was no villain thought, but now I hate 
My life, and cou'd ruſh gladly on my fate ; 
And you repent— | 
Chil, That ere we truſted thee—— 
Slave! more uncertain than a winter's ſea. 
Ant. I will believe death ſhook thy loyalty, 
And all thou didſt was fear, not treachery : 


Photinus riſe, * frailty I forgive. — 


. 


And, if thou can'ſt or dar ſt, thus branded live; 

But never more a weighty charge receive. 

Phot. I wou'd live gladly to redeem my crime, 

*Tis all the benefit I aſk of time. ; | 

Ant, * * you fierce lords that dare your ſovereign 

lame, 

And would diſpoſe or govern in her name, 

Shall find what tis to play with royalty; | 

And fall like Phaeton trom the borrow'd ſky. ; 
Chil. We ſeorn the mercy, and our country love, 

And gladly from her dying cries remove. [Exeunt opmes. 


* 


e ee 
SCENE I. The Palace. 


Enter Auxonivs, CLEOPATRA, CRARMIQN, IRAs, 
8, Andau. 1 85 


Uleop. Fawn: afreſh fond of Antonius. grown, 
And has this minute her old love put on; = 
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She calls her wonted charms into her face, 
And hugs him 3 . 
With the fierce ardour of a firſt embrace. 
Ant. Of his ſucceſs when they at Rome ſhall hear, | 


They'll change perhaps their ſuperſtitious fear, 
And the ill omens on my foe transfer, | 
His will the owl bethought, unchas'd away, 
W hich upon Concord's temple braves the day. 
The ape in Ceres“ temple will be his, 5 
And his defeat the eight- foot dragon his. Nt 
The blood my ſtatue ſhed will his be thought ; 
So are weak minds by ſuperſtition wrought. 
2 What we can't ſhun ' twere better not to know, 
Nor do the geds maliciouſly foreſnew, 
To make us feel our fate before it come; 
But men too nicely pry into their doom. : 
Ant. Let it fall quick whatever they prepare, 
It is the thunder's voice we cannot bear; | 8 
Blind to our fate, let us both hope and fear: 
But thou, Lucilius, who do'ft ſtill outrun 
All that we can expect or wiſh was done; 
Like ſome kind god thou leap'ſt into the ſcale, 
And turn'ſt it when all mortals ſeem to fail: 
Take from my hand this armour of clear gold; 
Let the beſt metal the beſt man infold.. 
Luc. Me dead or living you anon ſhalt praiſe, 


i Enter ME$$ENGER, | 
Me/. With his whole force Octavius, Sir, moves on; 
Tis thought on every part he'l] ſtorm the town. 
Ant. His late defeat then ſtings the reſtleſs boy ;, 
And all at onde we ſhall our ſwords employ.. | 
Let us embrace, then each man to his poſt : 
We'll met no more but conquerors or ghoſts, | 
The world's at ſtake, my queen, and this ſhort hour 
Contains the fate of all ſucceeding pow'r. 
If this one day we can our fate deter, 
Jo morrow's ſun will fee Ventidius here: 


Vidorious 
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Victorious legions to my aid he brings; 
Fleſh'd all in Parthian bloed and ſpoils of kings. 25 
| | | | [ Ex. Ant. Can. Lucil. 
Enter ProriNus, at another Door. 
Cleop. My boding heart ſays, we ſhall meet no more! 
And ſends up thoughts I never knew before. 
My ears with diſmal dying cies are fill'd, 
And my eyes grow with ghaſtly viſions will ; 
Methinks I ſee Antonius bleeding there ! 
And all his ſoldiers pale with death or fear! 
Charm, Your wounded fancy does theſe forms create, 
Expect, as you deſerve, a better fate. 
Oh! that betimes he had my cauſe forſook ! 
Cæſar with pity on a queen muſt look, 
Defenceleſs too. Winds unoppos' give oer, 
And, but mongſt trees and ſolid buildings, roar. 
The Romans againft me declar'd the war, 
But caught Antonius? virtue in that ſnare. PR es 
Phot, tay two fierce bulls contend, the doubt ful 
herd Dore 
Stand Haring by a while, of both afear'd::: 
But, ſoon as one the fatal ſtrife declines,. 
The captive number with the victor joins. 
And ſo ſhauld we _ ; 
Cleop. Ves! If meer brutes we were----- 
And knew. no nobler paſſion than vile fear; 
Minutes move ſlowly when ſuch. weight they bear, 
Each now is more important than a year: 
I grow impatient, can bear no delay, 7 5 
But quick'ning fate would through the ſhell ſurvey. 
Char. The Rirongeſ! place, — neareſt is your towb.z. 
Hear good news ſoon, the bad too ſoon will come. | 
Be patient, madam | 
Cleop. Who compos'd can be? | 
A tempeſt heard and their whole wealth at ſea ? 
Each pile that flies may pierce Antonius! heart? 
And they in ſhow're from meeting Romans part. 
Let us move on, no matter where you lead . 
A breaking heart, and a diſtemper'd head. [ Noiſe of Arms.. 
| wo IXa. Cleop. Charm. 
= Phot. 
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Phot. Claſhing of arms I heard, and noiſe of drums, 
Nearer and nearer the fierce clangour comes, 


[Photinus Heals off unſeen, 


Enter AnTonivs, Canipivs, Lucitivs, as beaten 
| back into the' Town. 
Ant, Gape Hell, and to thy diſmal bottom take 
The loſt Antonius! this was our laſt ſtake: 
Warn'd by my ruin, let no Roman more 
Set foot on the inhoſpitable ſhore, 
Cowards and traitors fill'd this impious land; 
Faithleſs and fearful, without heart or hand. 
Some ran to Cæſar like an headlong tide, 
The reſt their fear made uſeleſs on our ſide. 
Can, Their fear! their treachery ! we are betray'd : 
By hands we truſt the ſureſt ſnares are laid. 
The queen, no doubt, does correſpundence hold 
With Rome and Cæſar, and we all are fold. 
_ Ant. J had but one glad thought within my breaſt, 
And thou to that one thought wilt give no reſt, 
Fortune hath ſeiz d my empire and renown ; 
Honeſt old ſoldier, let my loye alone: 
But you, my generous friends, to Cæſar go, 
Too much already to your love I owe: 4 
Let me now fink alone; enough you've done: 
A falling tow'r *twere madneſs not to ſhun. 
- Your gilt is ſmall, let early penitence 
Your ties and love to me plead our defence. 
Lucil. No ſun ſhall ſee me Hving after you; 
My death ſhall tell you that my life was true, 
Canid. For what ſhould 1 ine Vegi years preferye ! 
Canidius will no ſecond maſter ſerve. FL Shour without. 
Enter a MESSENGER. 385 
Me. Your navy, Sir, is join'd with Czſar's fleet, 
And with one voice their emperor they greet. mw 
Both fides their bloody hatred have laid down down, 
And in one body row toward the town. 
can. Sir, with Egyptians it was chiefly mann'd, 
Andi there yerno dealing underhand? „ 
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Still does the queen ſo innocent ___ ; 
Her people guilty, ſhe alone is clear. 5 
Ant. Her people's love her love to me has loft; 

And now her faith is by their treaſon croſs'd. 

Pity, not blame, the queen, who ſinks this hour, 

 Cruſh'd with the ruins of an emperor, 

By land and ſea betray'd ! What ſhall we do? 
Can, Let's fight and die in arms upon the foe. 
Ant. We of reſiſtance ſcarce can make a ſhow. | 

Death ſhuns the naked throat and proffer'd breaſt ; 

He flies, when call'd to be a welcome gueſt, 

I may be ta'en alive, and made a ſcorn 

Where I have oft the higheſt honours worn: 

Rome never ſhall my conquer'd face behold : 

Death I have ſeiz'd, and will not loſe my hold. 

5 | [Shout again. 
Enter SOLDIER, 5 
' Gold, Cæſar is enter'd, and we all are loſt ; 
Some Roman ſoldiers ſtill make good their poſt. 
Ant. Their number ſpeak, 1988 
Sold. Two legions at the moſt. DE 
Ant, Command them to yield eaſy victory: 

Their number is | 

Too ſmall to canquer, and too great to die. 

can. What means our emperor ! 

Aut. To ſpare your blood: 

Too long you have my angry fate withſtood. oy 
What is command? for which we ſo contend ; , 
Danger and envy the high charge attend: | [ 

A few we pleaſe, and multitudes offend. « | 

[Canid. to the Sulu. 
can. Thou art a coward, fledſt before thy time, 

And with pretence of news wouldit hide thy crime, 

"Tis falſe. 55 | 

Gold. So it was falfe, indeed, I'd gladly die; 

But this ſhall ſhow I did not baſely fly, 

. 1 { Kills himſelf. 
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Enter P;or ixus. 


Phot, Horror on horror! Sir, th'unhappy queen, 
Betray'd by a report that you was ſlain - 869% 

Ant, 1 underſtand you, ſhe berſelt has kill'd ; 
And better knew to die than how to yield. 

Phot. Alas! ſhe has; I pull'd the reeking feel 
From her warm wound, and with it ruſh'd. her life 
Her lateſt breath was buſy with your name, 

And the ſweet pledges of your mutual flame : 
Your children ſhe embrac'd, and then ſhe dy'd. 

Ant, How well had I been with great Julius ſlain ! 

Or by ſome flying Parthian's darted cane! 

Thy gentle nature, Brutus, how I hate, 

Through which I live to taſte the dregs of fate. 

Such is the gloomy ſtate of mortals here; 

We know not what to wiſh, or what to fear : 

My name in arms, my friends and empire gone, 

Yet, while ſhe liv'd, I was not quite undone : 
Methought I ſtill had ſomething to do here 
can. You've more than ever, Sir: your ſoldiers chear, 
And bid em for a bold defence prepare. | 

Ant, Ever let Romans now each other love, 

Their tedious quarrel I will ſoon remove 

Twice has my ſword with Roman blood been dy'd ; 

It draws no more but from Antonius? fide, 

Had the juſt gods intended I ſhould live, 

To hate my life ſuch cauſe they wou'd not give. 

They had preſerv'd my empire and my queen. 

Enough and more, I have both fortunes ſeen. 

Strike, good Lucilius; 'tis a friendly part: 

Let no foe's weapon pierce thy maſter's heart, 

[Lucil. goes behind, makes as if he world kill him, 

| but paſſes the Weapon through his own body. 

The nobleſt way thou ſhow'ſt me what to do; 

Thou giv'ſt th' example, and I'll give the blow, _ 
[Ant. kills him/elf, A great Shriek is given at his 

Fall; all run out of the Room except Phot, 10 
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Phot. T'll call ſome help—— 
Ant. Twill but increaſe my pain; | | 
For, ſhouldſt thou ſtir, I'd ſtab myſelf again. 
Phot. makes towards the door, Ant. flahs himſelf 
again, and falls, Phot. re- enters. . 
Canid, Let others ſigh and weep, but let us go 
And vent our grief in rage upon the foe. 
From the ſtrange horror of this diſmal fight, . 
Cowards would ruſh into the midſt of fight. [ Exit. 
Ant. Let cowards crowd to force reſign their breath; 
Brave minds look thro? it and make uſe of death : | 
Thou canſt not now my fatal journey ſtay. _ 00 
Phot. Nor would I, Sir, you're fairly on your way. 
Ant. Death ſoon will place me out of fortune's reach; 
Why ſtays my ſoul to fally at this breach? 
Phot, It is not big enough. Jug > 2M 
Ant. Doſt mock me now ? 5 
Can my few minutes a true torture knoẽW . 
Phot. They may, and, to provoke thy parting ſoul, 
Know that the queen yet lives, thou loving fool, 
And I the ſtory of her death contriv'd, N 
To make thee kill thyſelf, which has arriv'dd 
Juſt as I wiſt'd ; by thy own hand thou dy'ſt, 
And art at once the victim and the prieſt, 
Ant. Furies and hell 
Phot, Curſe on; but Cæſar ſhall 
With Egypt's ſcepter thank me for thy fall, 
Tho? decently he cou'd not take thy head, 
He'll inwardly rejoice to find thee dead; 
And hug the man that eas'd him from the fear 
Of ſuch a rival, yet his guilt did ſpare, | 
Ant. Thou mak'ſt me hate by turns my life and death? 
O for a moment's ſtrength ! my ſword to ſheath 
In thy falſe heai 
But *twill not be, my hand forſakes my will ; 
Only himſelf. can poor Antonius kill, | 
Phot, Cou'd you have liv'd, I had ſeem'd honeſt till 
But now take all; the queen herſelf muſt bleed ; 
[ras and I muſt to her throne ſucceed, Ba 


They 


. 


Thy councils ſtill to Cæſar I betray d, 

This laſt revolt I in thy any make, . | 
Ant. Triumphant villain ! what provok d thee to't ? 

Plot. Ambition, fir, I had no armies I 

Nor was I born of 'reyal pregeny, 

No crown defcended 2 ; | 


I cou'd no open path to greatneſs tread : 

But none defpis*d that to a throne did lead. 
Ant. All Charmion faid of thee it ſeems was true; 

Pbot. And all Canidius e'er ſuſpected too. 

J have ciſcharg'd my conſcience at this laſt.— 

Die thou, e 25 LZExit. Phot, 

Whilſt 1 to Iras and a throne make haſte, 


Enter CHARMION, In As, and Attendants. 
Char. The queen intreatg=n— __ | 
Ant. Does my queen live, and may Antonius yet 

Above the earth his Cleopatra meet, Woo 
bar. She lives, but ſhut up in her monument, 

Her rolling thoughts on ſome dire miſehief bent. 

By Ifis temple Sir you know it ſtands; 

The rareſt fabrick built by mortal hands. 

All ſhe holds dear ſhe has throng'd there, but you, 

And now intreats that you will enter too. 
Ant, With thoſe we love a triumph tis to fall; 

Moſt gladly I obey her fatal call, 
Char, * heav'ns ! you faint! what is it you have 


one, 3 
That with ſuch ſtreams theſe living fountains run? 
Ant. It was a ſudden qualm, limbs do but bear 
Me to my queen and I'll diſmiſs you there: 
[I eannot die till I have paid that debt; 


Nor have our ſauls appointed where to meet. 1 1 5 


Stand off, my fate, and dare not touch me yet. 
char. Secure from Cæſar you a while may be, 


And there what's fitteſt to be done decree. _ {4 Hoi. 


Aut. The victory comes on, I hear the noiſe, 
And of prevailing tees the inſultin g voie. "IR 
vl - 


. 
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Cæſar to ſpare me did ſtrict orders, give, f 
7 


I may be taken and compell'd to live ; 
Move on; all fates but that I can forgive. 1 
Enter Cs AR, AR IA, Mrc vas, and Soldiers, 
Mec. Sir, you're entirely maſter of the town; 
All men their hatred and their arms lay down, 
And the whole world now bends to you alone. 
Agrip. The names of parties and of factions ceaſe, 
And war has brought forth, her tair daughter peace. 
Cafe Coimand the ſoldiers fury be reſtrain'd, 
That rage deſtroy not what their virtue gain'd. 
Th' Egyptians now my clemency ſhall ſhare ; 
I wou'd be lev'd in peace, though fear'd in war. 
In this confufion where's the haughty queen ? 
Mec. Since firſt we enter'd ſhe no more was ſeen. 
Enter ProTiINUs with a Sword, 
Phot, Great Cæſar, at my hands that ſword receive 
Which his death wounds did to Antonius give _ 
Cz/. Thou haſt not kill'd him, villain ! quickly ſpeak, 
Thy limbs upon a thouſand racks I'll breaks © 
To find the truth TREES. -+ *. 
Phot. He is not dead, but long he cannot live; 
And his own arm the fatal blow did give. 
By my advice indeed—— . 
Cæſ. By thy advice ans 
Thus Rome by Egypt is defeated twice. 
Thou haſt the pow'r of pard'ning from me ta'en, 
And empty wiſhes now alone remain. 
Each man will think what he himſeif had done, 
And my great mind interpret by his mn. 
Hence, from my fight! ſince bluſted is by thee 
The faireſt fruit of all my victorx. 1 13 
Phot. 1 wiſh Antonius blood were not yet ſpilt; 
But yours is the advantage, mine the guilt. e 
Empire and · glory can no partners ber, 
Since you forgive your fouls excuſe my care, 


* 
x 1 
» 


* 


- 
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\ 4 Where is the queen? 

Phot, Fled to the monument: 
Which for her laſt retreat ſhe ever meant, 
Where ſhe has all the jewels of the crown, 
And the chief wealth of the diſtracted town. 
There great Antonius, bleeding in her arms, _ 
Takes his laſt leave of her deſtructive charms. 
Give me two hundred men, within an hour 
They ſhall, alive or dead, be in your pow'r. 
Caſ. Thou monſter of all villany ! forbear; 
Thou wou'dſt thy gods from off their altars tear, 
Who wou'dſt not thy afflicted ſov'reign ſpare. 

Agrip. Men ſay ſhe's generous, it ſo our force 
Will only drive her on ſome deſp' rate courſe, 
If honourable terms we ſhould refuſe, 
We ſhall her perſon and her treaſure loſe. 
She'll both convert into one ſpreading flame; 
And, ſhort'ning hated life, extend her fame; 
Mec. A Roman mind can only death command : 
Fear no ſuch courage from a barbarous hand! 


| Enter @a SERVANT. 
Ser, Octavia, Sir — 
Caſ. Poor foul ! I pity her, — 

She ill the news will of Antonius bear. 0 
Serv. She's paſt all human grief and human care. 
caſ. She is not dead? + 8 
Serv. Ves, in her way to Rome, 

Of grief and diſcontent, as we preſume. 
cæſ. Ve joys of victory a while forbear ! 

I muſt on my Octavia drop a tear. 

She was the beſt of women! gentleſt wife! 

In ev'ry part how virtuous was her life! n 
Mec. From out the chryſtal palace of her breaſt 

Her clearer ſoul is gone to endleſs reſt. 

What time, what reaſon can'my loſs digeſt ? 

Mec. Canidius ſtill does an old fort defend. 
cæſ. On ev'ry ſpark of war we muſt attend. 

True wiſdom will no enemy deſpiſe: _ 

From ſmall beginnings mighty flames ariſe. - 


— — — — . 
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Then may you all by Cæſar's mercy live, 


4 
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Enter Canipivs, with his Soldiers. 
Can, Thus the laſt fword for liberty I draw, 


And whom deſpair thruſts on no numbers awe. 
Who knows | 


But that thoſe nobler ſouls of antient Rome 
May ſtrike with us *gainſt ſlavery to come. 


Enter Cs An, with his Soldiers, 
Cz/. J charge you all the brave Canidius ſpare, 
Let not his blood now ſtain the ended war : 8 5 | 
His number ſpeaks not terror but deſpair. 
[Canid, is beaten off the Stage. 
He re- enters. N 
Can. Fight but one minute longer, whilſt that! 
And ſome few nobler ſouls like Romans die. 7 
[ They kill themſelves, 


| | [The reft yield. 
Whilſt we our freedom from our ſwords receive. 
Cz/. What have I done! that men had rather die 
By their own hand, than truft my clemency ? 
Me.. Canidius to his maſter was moſt true, 
And did for him what I wou'd do for you. | 
Agrip. The world does no more enemies contain, 
And Cæſar over peaceful Rome may reign, [ Zæeunt omnes. 


Enter AnToN1vs, CLEOPATRA, CHARMION, ard 
IAS n the Monument. : | 

Ant, *T was I that pull'd on you the hate of Rome, 
And all your ills paſt, preſent, and to come. 

It is not fit nor poſſible I live, * | 
And, mv dear queen, it grows unkind to grieve. 

Cleop. Twas I that 1» 22 in each Roman mind; 
And to your ruin can you ſtill be kind? | 
How can you bear this tyranny of fate, 

And not the cauſe, your Cleopatra, hate? 


Aut. 
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* Caf. Where is the queen? 

- © Phot, Fled to the monument: 

Which for her laſt retreat ſhe ever meant, 
Where ſhe has all the jewels of the crown, 

And the chief wealth of the diſtracted town. 

There great Antonius, bleeding in her arms, 

Takes his laſt leave of her deſtructive charms, 

Give me two hundred men, within an hour 

They ſhall, alive or dead, be in your power. 

Cz). Thou monſter of all villany ! forbear; 
Thou wou'dſt thy gods from off their altars tear, c 
Who wou'dſt not thy afflicted ſov'reign ſpare. 

Agrip. Men fay ſhe's generous, it ſo our force 
Will only drive her on ſome deſp'rate courſe, 

If honourable terms we ſhould refuſe, 

We ſhall her perſon and her treaſure loſe. 
She'll both convert into one ſpreading flame; 
And, ſhort'ning hated life, extend her fame; 

Mie. A Roman mind can only death command: 
Fear no ſuch courage from a barbarous hand ! | 


7 Euter a SERTSAKT, 
Serv. Octavia, Sir 
Ceſc Poor foul! 1 pity her, 
She ill the news will of Antonius bear. 
Serv. She's paſt all human grief and human care. 
c. She is not dead? 
Serv. Yes, in her way to Rome, 
Of grief and diſcontent, as we preſume. 
cæſ. Ve joys of victory a while forbear ! 
I muſt on my Octavia drop A tear. 
She was the beſt of women! gentleſt wife! 
In evry part how virtuous was her life: 
Mec. From out the chryſtal palace of her breaſt | | 
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Her clearer ſoul is gone to endleſs reſt. 

What time, what reaſon can ny loſs digeſt ; ? 
Mec. Canidus {till does an old fort defend. 
cæſ. On ev'ry ſpark of war we muſt attend. 

True wiſdom will no enemy deſpiſe: _ 

From ſmall beginnings mighty flames ariſe, * 

; Euler 
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| Enter Canivivs, with his Soldiers. 
Can, Thus the laſt fword for liberty I draw, 


And whom deſpair thruſts on no numbers awe, 
Who knows 


But that thoſe nobler ſouls of antient Rome 
May ſtrike with us gainſt flavery to come. 


Enter Cxs An, with bis Soldiers, a 
Cf. 1 charge you all the brave Canidius fi 
Let not his blood now ſtain the ended war: * : 
His number ſpeaks not terror but deſp ain. 
[Camid. is beater: off the Stage. 
EE He re- enters. wy 
Can. Fight but one minute longer, whilſt that I 
And ſome few nobler ſouls like Romans die. - 
2 + og 15 [ They kill themſelves. 
Then may you all by Cæſar's mercy ive,  _ 
ws [The reſt yield. 


Whilſt we our freedom from our ſwords receive. 
Cz/. What have I done! that men had rather die 
By their own hand, than truft my clemency ? 

Mei. Canidius to his maſter was moſt true, 
And did for him what I wou'd do for you. 

Agrip.. The world does no more enemies contain, 
And Czfar over peaceful Rome may reign. [ Exeunt omnes. 


Enter Ax rowius, CLEOPATRA, CHARMION, and 
Ix As in the Monument. 
Ant. Twas I that pull'd on you the hate of Rome, 

And all your ills paſt, preſent, and to come. 

It is not fit nor poſſible I live, RB 

And, my dear queen, it grows unkind to grieve. 
Cleop. Twas I that loſt you in each Roman mind; 
And to your ruin can you {till be kind? ee 
How can you bear this tyranny of fate, 
And not the cauſe, your Cleopatra, hate? 


Ant. 
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Ant, So Venus look'd, when the Idalian boar 
The tender ſide of her Adonis tore: 
Nor yields my queen in beauty or in grief, 
When half the world under my rule was plac'd, 
Your love was all the joy that I cou'd taſte ; 
It was my chief delight and is my laſt. 
I die, and have but one ſhort word to ſay ; 
But you muſt ſwear, my queen, you will obey, 


And ſee the eager duty of my hand. IFF 
Aut. Vour death! it is the only thing I fear: 
And fate no other way can reach me here,  _ 
Cleap, Down from a throne to any private ſtate : 
Tt is a diſmal prec'pice to the great. 
I giddy with the horrid profpeR grew; 
And ſhall fall in unleſs death help me now. 
Ant, Heav'n, that ſucceſs does to my arms deny, 
Whiſpers a Roman ſoul and bids him die, 
Our caſe is different; to Ceſar fre,  _ 
'Tho' me he hates, he needs muſt pity you. 
Your beauty and my love was all your crime. 
And you muſt live, my queen, 
| _ Cleop, When you are dead! 
To be deſpis'd ! reproach'd ! in triumph led! 
A queen a ſlave ! who wou'd not life renounce, 
Rather than bear thoſe diſtant names at once? 


Thro' fear, and was compell'd to give me aid: 
That all your ſubjects private orders had, 

Not to reſiſt him, and my cauſe betray d. 

Say, that at laſt you did my death procure; | 
Say any thing that may your life and crown ſecure. 


I kill'd myſelf when I beheld you dead. | 
Ant, Me 8 cauſe of all your woe! 
Your own, and your dear country's overthrow. 
Remember I was jealous, raſh, ſoon mov'd, 
Suſpected no lefs fiercely than I lov'd: 


Ant. But you may live a queen : ſay you obey'd 


Cleop. Twere falſe and bafe, it rather ſhall'be ſaid 


4 


3g 6 By all our love I will ! my death command, 
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How I Thyreus kill'd, your love accus'd, 

And to your kind defence my faith refus'd. 

From ſhame and rage I ſoon ſhall be at reſt, 

And death of thoutand ills hath choſe the beſt. 

; [ He faints, 

Cleop. O lay ! and take me with you 

Ant. Deareſt queen! 

Let my life end before your death begin! 

O Rome! the freedom does with me expire, | 

And thou art loſt, obtaining thy defire, 1 5 
Cleop. He's gone! he's gone! and J for ever loſt! 5 


The great Antonius now is but a ghoſt : 

A wand'ring ſhadow on the Stygian coaſt, 
I'm ſtill a queen, tho', by the fate of war, 
Death and theſe women all my ſubjects are ; 
And this unhappy monument 1s all 8 
Of the whole world that I my own can call. 

Tras, O name not death! | 
 Czfar men ſay is good, wiſe, mild and juſt ; 

So many virtues how can you diſtruſt? 

Cleop. Tho' his laſt breath advis'd me to ſubmit 
To Czfar, and his falling fortunes quit: | 
When I nam'd death, ſpeechleſs my hand he preſt ; 

And ſeem'd to ſay that I had choſe the beſt. 

Iras. He cou'd not be fo cruel, you miltook ; 
Too ſharply you apply his dying look, _ 
Cleop. He does expect it, and I'll keep my word, 
If there be death in poiſon, fire, or ſword, | 

Charm. Fortune with lighter ſtrokes ſtrikes lighter 

things; e | 
With her heb weight ſhe cruſhes falling kings. 
Cleop. We ſhall in triumph, Charmion, be led, 
Till with our ſhame Rome's pride be furteited ; 
Till every finger Cleopatra tind, 
Pointing at her who was their queen deſign'd. 

Charm. Toy anger they may glut, but not their 
9 ride. | 

They W had triumph'd if men durſt have dy'd. 


Vor. I. 1 Cleop. 
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Cleod. Beauty ! thou art a fair, but fading flow'r ! yh 
The tender prey of ev'ry coming hour! PB, 
In youth thou, comet-like, are gaz'd upon N 
But art portentous to thyſelf alone. 
Unpuniſh'd thou to few wert ever giv'n! 0 
Nor art a bleſſing, but a mark from heav'n. = 
Greatneſs more envy'd, when leaſt underſtood : 8 
Thou art no real, but a ſeeming good, 1 
Sick at the heart! thou in the face look'ſt well, * 
And none but ſuch as feel thy pangs can tell! 

By thy exalted ſtate we only gain 1 
To be more wretched than the vulgar can! \ 
Tras. Think how he'll uſe your ſons when you are dead! ( 
And none their cauſe can like a mother plead. - ” 

Cleop, Perhaps, when I am dead, his hate may ceaſe, 4 

And pity take declining rage's place, | ; 


Sure in the grave all enmities take end, 

And love alone can to the dead extend. 

Men ſay that we to th' other world ſhall bear 

The fame defires and thoughts employ'd us here. 

The hero ſhall in ſhining arms delight, 

In neighing ſteeds, ſhrill ſounds, and empty fight: 

Poets ihall ting and in ſoſt dances move, | 

And lovers ineternal roſes love. 

If fo, Antonius, we muit change the ſcene, 

And there purſue what we did here begin. 
Charm. I am prepar'd to follow er to lead: 

Name but the fatal path that you will tread. | 
Cleop. In yonder golden box three aſps there lie, | 


Of whoſe leaſt ven'mous bite men ſleep and die: 


Take one and to my naked breaſt apply 
Its poiſonous mouth 
Charm, Alone ſhe ſhall not die. | 
Tras. When Julius Cæſar in the ſenate fell, 
Where were theſe thoughts? aud yet he lov'd as well. 
Cleop. He lov'd me not! he was ambitious he, 
And but at looſer times took thought of me. 
Glory and empire fill'd his reſtleſs mind: 
He knew not the ſoft pleaſures of the kind. 


Our 
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Our joys were frighted ſtill with freſh alarms, 
And new deſigus ſtill forc'd him from my arms. 
But my Antonius lov'd me with his ſoul ! 
No cares of empire did his flame controul. 
I was his friend, the partner of his mind ! 
Our days were joyful, and our nights were kind ! 
He liv'd for me, and I will die for him! [e As herſelf, 
So, now 'tis paſt! I feel my eyes grow dim, 
I am from triumph and contempt ſecure, _ 
What all muſt bear I earlier endure. | 
1 [ Kneels down to Ant. 
To thy cold arms take thy unhapy queen, 
Who both thy ruin and her own has been : 
Other embrace than this ſhe*ll never know, 
But a pale ghoſt purſue thy ſhade below! 
Good alp bite deep and deadly in my breaſt, 
And give me ſudden and eternal reſt [ She dies, 
| lllras runs away. 
(harm. Fool, from thy haſty fate thou canſt not run.“ 
Iras. Let it bite you, I'Il ſtay till you have done: | 
Alas! my life but newly is begun . N 
Charm. No: thou wouldſt live to ſhame thy family, 
But I'll take care that thou ſalt nobly die. 
Iras. Good Charmion !— 
Charm, I'll hear no more ! faint hearts that ſeek delay 
Will never want ſome fooliſh thing to fay, | 
[Charm. ugs her, then puts it 
| | | to her own breaſt, | 
At our queen's feet let's decently be found, ED 
And loyal grief be thought our only wound. [ Dies, 


Enter Cs AR, MEcanas, AGRIPPA, 4 
Puorinus. 


Czf. Yonder's the monument, that famous tow'r ; 
"Tis weak, and may be ruin'd in an hour. 
Summon the queen——"Tis obſtinancy now, 

{Calls thrive, none ankvers, 


3 Enter 
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Enter ALL. 
Not reſolution, the loſt queen does ſhow ; 
Call for a batt'ring ram——now down it goes. 
Mecen. on oh ! what horror does that breach diſ- 
cloſe ! | 
The Queen, Antonius, and her maids lie dead : 
From their pale cheeks the life but newly fled, 
Cz/. Am I ſo cruel and relentleſs held, 
That women dare not to my mercy yield? 
Phot. The queen your Roman triumphs ever fear'd, 
And therefore poiſon of all ſorts prepar* 
To end her life, and to prevent that ſhame, 
Whenever the unhappy proſpect came. 
| [Phot. runs 10 Iras. 
Some ſigns of life in that ſoft maid remain; 
She ſeems to move her dying lips again. 
Tras. Is't thus your word you with poor Iras keep 
The crown of Egypt now you may diſpoſe 
On whom you pleaſe— 2 ſoon my eyes will cloſe ; 
And Cæſar my .. wn 
Caſ. The crown of Egypt, ſlave, diſpos'd by thee ! 
Her 8 contain ſome myſtery: 


Phot. ich I'll take care ſhe never ſhall explain 
l | | 5 0 5 [Aa. 
She raves: the poiſon has diſturb'd her brain. 

[ Kills her. 


Cæſ. Thou haſt not, ſlave, the tender virgin ſlain ? 
Phot. I lov'd and cou'd not fee her lie in pain. 
Cæſ. Villain, thou fear'ſt that her laſt breath might 
my | 
Something that might thy treach'rous heart betray. 
Mecænas, ſeize on him, ſee quick juſtice done. 
Sold. Quicker than this, great Cæſar, there is none. 
| [ Kills Phot. 
cæſ. Who art thou that dares kill, and Cæſar by? 
Sold. I'm brother to that maid, reſolv'd to die 
By the ſame hand, if Cæſar lay the word, 
Cæſ. Put up: it was a kind of virtue in thy we : 
: f ? = a 


iſ. 
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What cou'd Antonius from a brother fear, 
Who owes him all the honours he does wear? 
Oh ! what a godlike pleaſure had it been 

With thee t'have ſhar'd the empire once again! 
And to have made a ſecond ſacrifice 

To friendſhip, of each other's enemies. 


By thee I am whatever I was made, 


But thou art proud, and ſcorn'ſt to be repaid. 
Aerip. The queen's vaſt treaſure, Sir, I blazing found; 
A greater wealth than ever Thetis drown'd : 
She her fair perſon to a carcaſs turn'd, 
And had her treaſure to vile aſhes burn'd. 
Both was defeating the proud hopes of Rome. 
Ce/, Great minds the gods alone can overcome 
Let no man with his preſent fortune ſwell ; be 
The fate of growing empire who can tell? 
We ſtand but on that greatneſs whence theſe fell, 


[ Exernt omne1. 
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: | | 
77 ER E Pofiſh folly for the dead to pray: 

By this time you have damn'd or ſav'd our play: | 

But, gentlemen, the poct Bade me ſay 


He claims his merit on a ſurer ſcore : 
He's brought you here together, and <vhat more 


Cond waters, court, or conventicles do? 
Tis not his fault, if things no further go, 
The graveft cit that hopes to be lord mayor 
Muſt come to a new play with his none dear; 
And the kind girl, engag'd another way, 
Tells all her friends ſhe's been at the new play, 
They aſt the tale which ſbe does for 'em get 
Between the acts from her dear friend ſhe met. 
The peacock-beauty here may ſpread her train, 
And by our gazing fops be made more vain. 
And all kind lovers that are here to night, 
May thank the poet for each other's fight. _ 
» Tho? all be bad, men blame with an ill grace 
The entertainments of a meeting place. 
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I HOUGH no man wiſhes better to the proteſ- 
tant religion in general, and the church of England in 
particular, than I do; yet I cannot prevail with myſelf 
to approve all thoſe methods, or follow all thoſe meaſures 
which ſome men propoſe as the only ſecurity both of the 
one and the other. | 
Never, perhaps, was there a more proper time where- 
in to ſecure our religion * with our civil liber- 
ties) than now offers itſelf, if we have but the ſkill and 


honeſty rightly to improve this critical opportunity ; but 
if we ſhall either let it flip, or abuſe it, we may in vain 
| | Re - hereat- 
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hereafter wiſh that we had been wiſe in time; and have 


cauſe to repent of our error when it will be too late to 
correct it, 


What we do now will tranſmit its good or ill effects to 


after- ages, and our children yet unborn will, in all pro- 
bability, be happy or miſerable, as we ſhall behave our- 
ſelves in this great conjuncture. They are likely to en- 
joy their religion, laws, and liberties, according to the 


old Engliſh ſtandard, if we ſhall now take the right courſe 


to ſecure them. 


But, if we do engage in wrong counſels, and build 
upon falſe foundations, inſtead of a bleſſing, we may leave 
. a curſe to our poſterity, and entail upon them popery, ſla- 
very, arbitrary power, and all the miſerable conſequen- 
ces of a divided kinpdom, which (as ſure as the word of 
God is true) can never ſtand; 


Let us not theretore be too haſty, but pauſe a while; 


let us make a ſtop, look about us, and conſider, f,, 
what we have done. Sccondly, with what intent we did 
it. Thirdly, what it is that ſome men would be at. And, 
Fourthly, whether we can in honour and conſcience join 
with them in the deligns now in hand. 

I ſhall confine myſelf to theſe heads : but here, before 


T enter upon any of them, I ſhall take it for granted, 


that the Prince of Orange hath done a you thing for us, 
and, under God, hath wrought ſuch a deliverance for the 
nation as ought never to be forgotten, and can neverbe ſuf- 


ficiently requited. He muſt be mentioned with honour 


and gratitude, ſo long as the proteſtant name ſhall be re- 
membered: he came not as the antient Romans and Sax- 
ons, to conquer, and lead in triumph after him our relgion 
and laws, our lives and liberties; but to defend, preſerve, 
and ſecure us in them all. To this end he undertook 
this dangerous and chargeable expedition, which hath hi- 
therto proved as much to our advantage, as it will be to 
his laſting reputation : what he has done argues, that he 1s 
moved by a higher principle than any this world affords, and 
and can overlook his own eaſe and ſecurity, when the publick 
good, and the concerns of Chriſtianity require his ſeaſonable 

| aſſiſtance. 
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aſſiſtance. I could eaſily make a panegyric upon hisvirtues, 


and equal him to the moſt famousGrecianorRomancaptains | 


but Ineed not ſet forth his praiſes, which do ſo loudly, and 


yet ſo ſilently, ſpeak for themſclves. I need not draw any 


_ tedious parallels betwixt his * and the worthies of 
other ages, ſince I am, I queſtion not, herein prevented 
by all who have read the hiſtory of former times, and 
are witneſſes of what he (with ſo much mildneſs and pru- 
dence) hath done in this. | : | 
1//, Things proſpered ſo well under his conduct, that 
all of us were ready to ſubmit ourſelves to his direction, 


and come under his protection, as the tutelar genius of 


the nation. The effects of his enterpriſe have been ſo 
ſtrange, ſo wonderful and ſurprizing, that, had we not 
| ſeen, we ſhould ſcarce have believed them. | 


As ſoon as the prince was landed, with what joy and 


univerſal good wiſhes was the news received? how for- 
ward were all ſorts of people to declare for his highneſs ? 
how willing they were to lend him an helping hand for 
the accompliſhing his great work ? how did we all gene- 
rally concur, and unanimouſly agree to forget our obli- 
gations to our ſovereign, and aſſiſt the prince rather than 
the king againſt ourſelves, and his own true intereſt ? 
Nay, the army itſelf ſoon began to go over, chuſing 
rather to lie under the imputation of cowardice and diſ- 
loyalty, (which yet a true Engliſhman had rather die 


than really deſerve) than to be inſtrumental in enſlaving 


their native country, and bringing it again under the pa- 
pal yoke. | | | 4 | 
In ſhort, all orders of men, eccleſiaſtic, civil and 
military, had their eyes fixed upon the Prince of Orange 
as their common deliverer, were reſolved to eſpouſe his 
_ cauſe; and accordingly (after the king was withdrawn) 
did put the regal adminiſtration into his hands. - _ 
 2dihy, So far we have gone; this we have done; and we 
hope that (the caſe being extraordinary, and neceſſity 
giving a diſpenſation) the intent of our proceeding will 
at leaſt excuſe, if not juſtify us, if we have not kept our- 
ſelves within the common laws of action. 572 
For let every man lay his ' hand upon his heart, and 
"ih. ſeriouſly 
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feriouſly aſk himſelf for what reaſon, and with what in- 
tent he became a party in this general detection ? was it 
utterly to ruin the king, and ſubvert the government ? 
was it becauſe he was diſpleaſed with the antient conſti- 
tution, and had a mind to mould and faſhion to his liking ? 
was it becauſe he had an intent to ſtake off the govern- 
ment (that eaſy, equal, and well poiſed, and never enough 
to be commended government, as King Charles I, calls 
it) of the Engliſh nation? was it avy honeſt man's mear.- 
ing to ſubvert this government, to make way for his own 
d eams of ſome poetical golden age, or a fancitul Millen- 
nium ? | | | 

Was it, let me aſk again, to diveſt the king of all 
power to protect his ſubjects, and then to pronounce 
roundly, that all the bonds of allegiance to him are dif- 
ſolved ? was the end of our uniting together, to bind his 
hands, and then prick this doctrine upon the points of 
our ſwords? protection and allegiance are duties fo reci- 
ke. that where the one tails wholly, the other falls 
with it. | | | | 


What is it to frighten the king out of his dominions, 


and then to vote that he hath abdicated' his govern- 


ment? was this the intent, and were theſe reaſons of our 
declaring for the Prince of Orange? no certainly, what- 
ever ſome obnoxious and ambitious men might aim at, 
all good Cariſtic ns and won y patrio's had other intenti- 
ons, and were led on by other motives, Et, 
They were ſenſibly concerned for the preſervation of 
their holy religion, in the firſt place; their lives, their 
laws, and liberties in the next. After the way which 
ſome call hereſy, ſo were they defirous {till to worſhip 
the God of their fathers: and after that manner which 


ſome might ſay was rebellion, ſo they thought them- 


ſelves obliged to ſtand up for the laws and: liberties of 
their foretathers. | 

For theſe ends, and for bringing about theſe worthy 
purpoſes, they withdrew themſelves from the king's 
perſonal ſervice, that they might be the better enabled 
to ſerve his real intereſt, They hoped by this means to 


deliver 
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deliver him from his evil counſellors, and ſecure both 
him and his ſubjects from the evil and pernicious prac- 
tices of ſume wicked and unreaſonable men. | 
zal, Theſe and ſuch like were the inducements which 
prevailed with all well- affected and honeſt men, to with - 
draw trom his majeſty, and ſuſpend the actual exerctie 
of their allegiance for the preſet, that they might at- 
terwards exert it according to the fixed and tated rules of 
law, conſcience, and right reaſon, _ 
But now, how contrary is this to thoſe new models 
which ſome politic architects are propoſing to, or rather 
impoſing upon, the nation? what is it they would be at? 
and what are the ends they are driving on? are they juſt 
and good? are they generous and honourable ? or are 
they not rather ſach as would undermine the goverment 
both in church and ſtate, and reduce us to a ſtate of na- 
ture, wherein the people are at liberty to agree upon any 
government, or none at all? 5 
Plainly, they would reduce u to the Dutch, or ſome 
other toreign meaſures, which, how well ſoever they 
may agree with that country where they are ſettled and 
confirmed, partly by cuſtom, and partly by the peculiar | 
neceſſity of their affairs, can never be well received in 
England, till an act be paſſed to aboliſh monarchy, epiſ- 
copucy, and all the fandameatal laws eſtabliſhed by Mag- 
na Charta, and ali ſucceeding parliaments ever fince, 
The Fiuguiry thto the Meajures of Subnijion to the Su- 
pþrevie Authority, is a treatiſe calculated for the times 3 
Lut ſurely it is not written according to the principles 
and practice of the church of England, in the time of 
the renowned Queen Elizabeth: I am apt to think, that 
ſome regard was then had to the paſſages which we find 
ia the ſcriptures, eſpecially the old teſtament, relating 
to the meaſures of ſubmiſſion. But theſe examples weigh 
nothing with our author, becaule they are not for his 
purpoſe, p. 5. 6. TI am allo apt to ſuſpect, that Queen 
Elizabeth would not have thanked any politician for vend- 
ing this as a certain and fundamental principle, That 
in all diſputes between power and liberty, power muſt 
wa 
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« always be ap pt 'but liberty proves itſelf ; the one 
being founded only upon a poſitive law, and the other 
© upon the law of nature, p. 4.” She; I perſuade my- 
ſelf, on the contrary, would have challenged any ſuch 
ſtateſman to have proved his liberty ; as for her power, 
ſhe would have anſwered, it was ready to prove itſelf 
againft all who ſhould preſume to queltion it. But what 
is the meaning of power being founded only on a poſitive 
© law, and liberty upon the law of nature?“ is not a fa- 
ther's power founded, as he grants, upon the law of na- 
ture? and 1s not all power, even of the greateſt princes, 
(as far as it is juſt and honeſt, and for the benefit of the 
ubject) derived from this paternal authority of the father 
over his ſon ? beſidos, doth not the law of nature pre- 
{cribe the neceſſity of putting power into the hands of 


one or more for the benefit of the whole, which other- 


wiſe would be in danger of deſtroying itſelf by inteſtine 
diviſions ? In ſhort, it liberty be founded upon the law of 
nature, ſo is all juſt and lawiul power, fince the end of 
it is only to regulate our liberty, and in truth to make 
us more free. Liberty in general is a right to uſe our 
faculties according to right reaſon ; and the law in par- 
ticular tells us which are thoſe rules of right reaſon by 
which we muſt govern ourſelves. And what is law, but 
the commands of the ſupreme power (wherever it is 
lodged, in the hands of the prince, the ſenate, or the 


people, or of all. of them together) ordering what we 


are to do or avoid, under the ſanction of particular pe- 
nalties? 5 
I beg the learned author's pardon for queſtioning his 
meaſures : In my judgment they are not taken from the 
Engliſh ſtandard; and therefore I hope I may without 


+ offence uſe my liberty in refuſing them (a right which 


proves itſelf) till he can prove his power to impoſe them. 
The Inquiry into the preſent flate of affairs, is a diſ- 
courſe which ſeems, by its bold ſtrokes, to reſemble the 
former. I will ſay no more of it but this: If what he 
there lays down for a certain truth be really ſo, then all 
that follows muſt be granted as reaſonable deductions 
trom 
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from this fundamental principle: But, if this be falſe, all 


that he hath ſaid falls to the ground, for want of a fim 


and ſolid foundation to ſupport it, 

Now the poſition wich, like a firſt principle in ma- 
thematics, he takes for granted, is this, It is certain; 
„ (ſays he, p. 1.)that the reciprocal duties in civil ſocie- 
ce ties are protection and allegiance ; and whereſoever 
„ the one fails wholly the other falls with it.“ This 
is his doctrine which I have mentioned before, but ſhall 
now conſider a little more particularly. — 

'Tis indeed molt fit and reaſonable that protection and 
allegiance ſhould always go together, and aceompany one 
another; but that they do not fo, is but too plain in the 
preſent caſe of England: But doth it follow, that be- 
cauſe the king is not in a capacity to protect his ſubjects, 
therefore he is no longer to be looked upon as a king? 
And it he be a king, doth not this ſuppoſe that he hath- 
ſome ſubjects? And it fo, I would gladly know what 
kind ot ſubjects they are who owe no allegiance ? 


But let this queition' be ruPd byhis own inſtance, „The 


duty betwixt father and ſon.” Suppoſe my father to be 
ſo deſtitute, that he cannot, and ſo preverſe that he will 
not, protect and ſuſtain me; ſuppoſe him as churliſh as 


Cain, and as poor as Job; yet ſtill he is my father, and 


J am his fon; that is, he ſtill retains all that power 


which, by the law of nature, a father ought to have 
over his child: Still the relation holds betwixt us, and 
whilſt it doth ſo, the father's faults or neceſſities cannot 
evacuate the duty of a ſon, which is founded, not in the 
father's good will or abilities to defend him, (tho? it muſk: 
be confeſſed they are chiefly conſidered) but in that fixed 


and immutable relation which God and nature have 


eſtabliſhed betwixt them, not to be diffolved but by: 
death. So that if this learned author will yield, as he: 


ſeems ſo to do, that kingly power is nothing elſe but the 


paternal, configned (by the common conſent of the fa- 
thers of tamilies) to one perfon, upon fuch and ſuch. 
conditions, ſpecified in the contract; I cannot fee how 


this relation betwixt king and ſubject can any more be- 


utterly diſſolved, than that betwixt a. father and his ſon. 
1 ſhall. 
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I ſhall ſay no more to this diſcourſe ; and if what I 
have already laid do offend either ag: inlt the principles 
ot reaſon, or the law of Englind, I am willing to be 
corrected, and acknowledge my error, 

There is another little paper wh:ch yet gives ſuch a 
great tliroke to the government, that it ought not to be 
paſted over without ſome animadvertion. The ſheet 
which I mean is called, Advice before it be too late; or, 
A Breviate for the 8 „ion. This paper bel {peaks its 
author to be of the ſame complexion and principles with 
him who writ TheWord to the I ije, and The Four Pugf/tie 
os debated, They do all of them tuppoſe, that the go- 
vernment is fallen to its centre, or root from whence it 
ſprang; that is, to the people (as 7% Word to the Wilt 
expreſſes our preſent cale), 1know not what can he a more 
efteftual anſwer to theſe pamphlets, and take away the 
foundation upon which they argue, than that maxim in 
our law, received by al! honelt and Ta arned lawyers, he 
King of E noland never dice.” For it fo, how is the go- 
vernment lapfed? And if it be not lapied, how can the 
throne be {11d to be vacant ? And ut the throne be not 
vacant, we are ſtill a body politic. (confiſting of head and 
members) tho' much diſtempered and out ot order, by 
reaſon of the infirmities of the head. We ftill live, tho' 
we are not in good health; asd our caſe doth not require 
the ſexton to make our grave, but ca ls fer the phylician 
to apply proper remedies to cure Gur diſeaſe, li the 

king can die, 'tis ſuch a delect in our government as doth 
ſtrangely diſparage it, and farther ſuppoſes, that (which 
hitherto we are all to learn) the crown 1s not ſuccethve. 

Now if it be ſucceſſive, it cannot be diſpoſed of by 
the will of the people, but only by the will of God, 
who in that very moment calls the lawtul heir to the 
crown, wherein he 1s pleafed to put a period to the hie 
of his predeceſſor. If it be ſaid, that the voice of the 
people is the voice of God, I believe, that (ſhould this 
be granted) it will not do their buſineſs: For ] doubt 
not but that if the pole was taken, aud the queſtion put 
wo all people who are of years of Ciicretton, the ſer 

WO 
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would be,“ That they have ſtill a king, and that they are 
ns willing to keep him as they are deſirous to exclude 
„ popery for ever ;” that which hath made both him and 
them ſo unhappy. This, I do not much queſtion, would 


be the anſwer, if we ſhould appeal to the ſenſe of the 


people in geveral ; who yet (it N government be fal- 
ten to them) muſt be allowed to have a right of ſuffrage, 


and a liberty to ſpeak their minds as freely as other com- 


moners in this great convention. 
Farther ſtill, if the king never dies by our law, how 


can he be law fully depolcd'? For by depoſition the throne 
neceflarily becomes void tor ſome time. There muſt be 


ſome interſtice, ſome ſpace of time, before they who 


depoſed a king can ſet up ano er; and, till the king in 
delignation be actually inveſted with the regal office, there 
mult of neceſſity be an interregnum; that is, the king 
(contrary fo the mind of our law) may die. 

The government of England always ſuppoſes a mo- 


narch regulated by law; and therefore it is preſumed 


that he can do no wrong; that is, though he may err as 
well-as other mortals, yet the hu, ot which he is the 
guardian, brings no accuſation againſt him, but only 
aganſt his evil miniſters, It theretore the king hath er- 


red, (as doubtleſs he hath very much) in God's name 


let his miniſters be called to an account : But why muſt 
the government be dilſolved, and the king arraigned, 
condemned and depoſed, to muke way tor any new ſcheme 


ot government whatſoever, whether French, Italiany or 
Dutch? 


The hiſtorian, in the life of Richard II. gives no ve- 


ry good character of that pailiament, which paſſed the 
vote for his depoſition ; “ The noblemen,” ſays he, 
„partly corrupted by favour, partly awed by fear, gave 
+: their voices; and the commons commonly are like a 
* flock of cranes, as the firſt fly, all the followers do 
the like.“ Contiuut. Dan. Hiſt. p. 46. | 

Let it be here obſerved, that I do not diſpute whe- 
ber the king, together with his parliament, may not re- 


gulrte 
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gulate and entail the ſucceſſion as ſhall by them be 
thought fit; but only whether, whilit the king lives, 
the throne can be vacant, and the government be truly 
ſaid to be lapſed? This we deny: But however, ſuppo- 
{ing that theſe things may be ſo, who can make fo fair a 
claim, as the next heir by proximity of blood? I mean, 


if the Prince of Wales be proved ſuppoſititious, that in- 


comparable lady the Princeſs of Orange? 

Theſe reflections I have thought fit to make, upon ſome 
new notions of our preſent ſtateſmen, by which we gueſs 
what they would be at. In my opinion, I think it is 
but too evident that they are taking advantage of our pre- 
ſent fears and diſtractions, to run us into thoſe extremes 


which the ffate, as well as the church of England, hath 


always carefully avoided, and taken particular care to pro- 
vide againſt, 


4tbly, In this deſign can we in honour and conſcience go 


along with them, whom yet we cannot but highly eſteem 
and value for their learuing and parts; and more eſpecial- 
ly for their happy and ſucceſsful labours, in reſcuing us 
trom thoſe groſs corruptions of the Chriſtian religion and 
human nature, popery and flavery ? | 


But ſhall we run into popery, and 


from the danger of either? and is it not the depoſing a 
popiſn doctrine? and is it not as antichriſtian for an 


aſſembly to put it into practice, as it was for the council 


of Lateran at firſt to eſtabliſh it? 
And as tor ſlavery, mult not a ſtanding army be neceſ- 


ny kept up, to maintain a title founded only upon the 
conſent of the fickle and uncertain people, granting that 


the major part of them are willing? and in ſuch a caſe 
muſt we not be beholden to the goodneſs and mercy of the 
prince, rather than the protection of our laws, if an ar- 
bitrary and deſpotic power be not again introduced? 


We have, as yet, no law which wholly diſables and 


excludes a popiſh ſucceſſor from the throne ; and till we 


have one, which I queſtion not but we. ſhall have oy. 
| Ldo 


perhaps ſlavery too, 
when we have been fo long ſtriving againſt both, and 
are now, thanks be to God, 1n a great meaſure freed from- 
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I do not ſee how we can diſannul the king's title, or vas 
cate his regal capacity, howſoever his power may be re- 
ſtrained. Innovations without former precedents are al- 
ways dangerous, eſpecially thoſe of this nature, It will be 
much more wiſe, as well as ſate, to bear with ſome in- 
conveniencies, than bring upon ourſelves thoſe miſ- 
chiefs which ſuch unparalleled proceedings may produce. 
'The Prince of Orange in his additional declaration hath 
theſe words: Wie are confident that no perſons can 
have ſuch hard thouglits of us, as to imagine that we 
have any other deſign in this undertaking than to pro- 
cure a ſettlement of the religion, and of the liberties 
«© and properties of the ſubjects upon ſo ſure a foundae 
tion, that there may be no danger of the nation's re- 
„ lapſing into the like miſeries at any time hereafter.” 
How far ſome perſons may extend this clauſe (that 
there may be no danger of the nation's relapſing into the 
like miſeries for the tuture) I cannot tell; but for any 
one to underitand it fo, as if his highneſs meant, that 
there could be no ſecurity againſt the nation's relapſe, if 
the king be not depoſed 4 he himſelf put into poſſeſ- 
ſion of the throne, 1s, I am ſure, an interpretation very 
diſadvantageous to his honour, and looks more like a je- 
ſuitical equivocation, than that candour and Chriſtian ſin- 
cerity, which hath brightened and rendered illuſtrious all 
the actions of his highneſs, both at home and abroad. 
The anſwerer alſo to the reflector upon his highneſs's 
declaration, will not permit us to harbour any ſuch ſuſ- 
picions, as if a crown was the end of this expedition. 
All ſuch (ſays he, page 23, 24.) as believe the Prince 
*© of Orange has brought this army, and intends to make 
war upon England, and ſubdue it to his meer will and 
*© pleaſure, trample all laws both divine and human un- 
der feet q dethrone his preſent majeſty, and make him- 
e ſelf king; they will ſtay and fight for him, v1z. the king, 
or at leaſt to the beſt of their power in ſome manner 
** aſſiſt and help him: On the contrary, ſuch as believe 
the prince's meaning is nothing of all this, &cr.“ 


Here 
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Here, you ſee, that this author (who, 'tis to be ſup— 
poſed, was not unacquainted with the prince's inten- 


tions) utterly rejects it, as a falſe imputation, that his 


highneſs came to dethrone his preſent majeſty and make 
himſeli king. Nay, he thought himſelf obliged fo fully 
to declare againſt this ſcandalous report, that he ſeems to 
have encouraged all thoſe who believed it, To ſtay and 
fight for the King; or at leaſt, to the beſt of their power 
in ſome manner aſſiſt and help him.” So far was this 
gentleman from entertaining ay ſuch thoughts of the 
prince's expedition ; which ſome men, neverthele's, do 
now ſo induſtnouſly labour to make the effect of it. 
There 1s another thing which makes well-meaning 
men apt to ſuſpect the preſent management, and with- 
holds them from cloſing with it ſo fully, as otherwiſe 
it's probable they might do, That paper which goes 
under the title of The Prince's third Declaration, is (us I 
am credibly informed) none of his, and is diſowned by 
the prince himſelf, Now this pretenced declaration 
(coming out when the army was 1n ſuch a dubious con- 
dition, and fluctuating betwixt the king and the prince) 
did more harm to the king's affairs, than all the other 
papers, I believe, publiſhed at that time, | 
And if this was no real, but a ſham declaration, and 
et was permitted without. contradiction, *tis plain that 
ophiſtry and tricks are made uſe of, as lawful policics, 
and that any kind of means are permitted, if they will 
but do the buſineſs, and ſerve the preſent turn, This 
makes plain and honeſt men, who have no ends to ſerve 
but what are juſt, and are willing to uſe no kind of 
means but what are ſo: Tbis makes them ſhy and cau- 
tious of engaging too far in thoſe deligns, which they 
ſee carried on by crafty and deceitful artifices, working 
under a military power and force ready to defend them. 
1 might mention the great number of papiſts in the 
Dutch army, as another diſſuaſive from venturing our- 
ſelves in this bottom: We are afraid of papiſts of all ſorts 
and of all countries, German and Dutch, as well as 
French and Iriſh ; the conititutions of the one may be 
more 


2 charges, 
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more harmleſs than of the other; but the principles of 
both, we know, are equally deſtruétive; and when oc- 
caſion ſerves, who knows but that the principle may pre- 
vail over the conſtitution, and the pupiſt get the better 
of the Dutchman? 'Tis ill truſting popery in any ſhape : 
This is a root which, wherever it 1s planted, can bring 
forth no good fruit. The bogs of Holland cannot, we 
think, make it leis malignant than thoſe of ireland, 

To come to a concluſion, there remains ſeveral things 
to be cleared, betore we can altogether comply with 
what is now proſecuted with ſo much zeal, 

That the Prince of W. is a ſuppoſititious child: that a 
league was made by our king with the King of France for 
the deſtruction of his proteitant ſubjects, and rooting out 
our religion, under the notion of the northern hereſy : 
that the late king was poifoned ; and the Earl of Eflex 
was murdered. Theſe things we deſire may be prov- 
ed; and then we cannot but agree, that nothing can be 
too bad for the guilty authors. 

Theſe are ſuch damnable villanies, ſuch horrid crimes, 
that both the principals and acceſſories ought to be 
eſteemed and treated no better than tories and banditti, 
men of ſeared and profligate conſciences, forſaken of God, 
and enemies to 5 FED 

But then, ſeeing theſe are ſuch heavy accuſations and 

e ey ought certainly to be well proved 

etore they be believed, and produced as arguments 
againſt the lite, honour, and eſtate of any perſon : for 
| ſutis eſſet accuſaſſe, &c, If it be enough to accuſe, 
Where ſhould we find an innocent perſon? _ 

It theſe dreadful things can be made out, it would, I 
believe, not only confirm proteitants in their deſerved 
deteſlation of popery, but create even in the minds of 
honeſt papiſis themſelves, an averſion to their own re- 
gion, when they ſhall ſee it contriving and executing 
ſuch cruel and unnatural works of darkneſs, | 
Io ee a father ſetting up a pretended fon againſt the 
Intereſt of his owa undoubted children! to behold a king 


| bargaining for the deſtruction of his own ſubjects! to 


repreſent 
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repreſent toour mind one brother preparing the deadly cup 
for the other, who yet ventured his crown rather than he 
would exclude him from the hopes of it in reverſion! To 
look upon the ſame royal perſon plotting and managing 
the aſſaſſination of a captive and a helpleſs peer! Theſe 
are ſuch diſmal fights and melancholic ſcenes, ſo full of 
horror and barbarous cruelty, that they mult needs make 
fad impreſſions upon the hearts even of the boldeſt ſpec- 
tators : inſomuch that, if they were proved, they would 
moſt effectually prejudice all men againſt the author of 


ſuch monſtrous barbarities, and go near to extinguiſh all 
obligations of duty which otherwiſe they might owe to 


his perſon and authority. 

We muſt therefore call again for the proof of theſe 
things, or elſe we cannot (becauſe we ought not to) be- 
lieve them upon bare ſurmiſe and hearſay, If theſe ac- 
cuſations be cleared once, who can reverence the perſon 
guilty of them, as the father of his country, and not ra— 
ther avoid and fly from him as the worſt of tyrants, 

But it theſe things be ſtill kept in the clouds, and 


wrapped up in uncertain ambiguities, all wiſe men will 
think that it would have been better if they never had 
been mentioned; becauſe this doth but raiſe the people's 


zeal for the preſent, which (if not kept up by real evi- 
dence) will be apt to turn to the other extreme, and com- 
miſerate the cauſe which before it proſecuted with ſo 
much violence. The higher men's reſentments are raiſ- 


ed by objecting the moſt notorious crimes, the lower will 


they fall, if truth and plain matter of fact doth not back 
and maintain them, and this is an advantage which I would 
not have us give our adverſaries in theſe things, no more 
than we have done in the matters of diſpute betwixt them 
and us ; here we have proved all our charges againſt their 
religion ; let us therefore prove, or elſe not eagerly infiit 
upon theſe accuſations brought againſt their perſons. 

I ſhall add nothing further, but my real wiſhes, that 1 
could (though with the loſs of all that's dear to me in 
this world) contribute to the utter excluſion of popery by 
all lawful means ; and I do, and ſhall always pray for a 

bleſſing 
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| bleſſing upon their deſigns, who ſincerely endeavour. to 
| procure a ſettlement of the ren; liberties and pro- 
| perties of the ſubjects, upon ſo ſure a foundation, that 


there may be no danger of the nation's relapſing into the 


like miſeries at any time hereafter, 
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A SPEECH 


In the Hovs E of Commons, made on the Bill for Raifig 


Monies for the Civil Lifts, in the It Year of the Reign 
of King WILLIAM III. 1 


Mr. SPEAKER, 


\ Y E have provided for the army, we have provided 
for the navy, and now, at laſt, a new reckoning 1s 
brought us; we mult provide likewiſe for the civil lifts : 
truly, Mr. Speaker, it is a fad reflection, that ſome men 
ſhould wallow in wealth and places, whilſt others pay 
away in taxes the fourth part of their revenue tor the 
ſupport of the ſame government: We are not upon 
equal terms for his Majeſty's Tervice : the courtiers and 


great officers charge, as it were, in armour; they feel not 


the taxes by reaſon of their places, whilſt the country 
gentlemen are ſhot through and through by them, 
The king is pleaſed to lay his wants before us, and I 


am confident expects our advice upon it : we ought there- 


fore to tell him what penſions are too great ; what pla- 
ces may be extinguiſted during the time of the war and 
ex calamity his Majeſty is encompaſſed with. His 
Majeſty fees nothing but coaches and fix horſes, and great 
tables, &c, and therefore cannot imagine the want and 
miſery of the reſt of his ſubjects. He is a brave and ge- 
nerous prince; but he is a young king, encompaſſed and 
hemmed in by a company of cratty old courtiers, to ſay 
no more. Some have places of 3000 l. ſome of 6000 l. 
and others 6800 J. per annum; and I am told the com- 
miſſioners of the treaſury have 1000 l. fer annum a piece. 
Certainly public penſions, whatever they have been for- 
merly, are much too great for the preſent want and ca- 
lamity that reigns every where elle, 


And 
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at heart as ours is, ſhould look fo well in the face. 
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And it is a general ſcandal, that a government, ſo ſick 


We muſt ſave the king money wherever we can; for 
I am afraid the war is too great for our purſes, it things 
be not managed with all imaginable thritt : When, the 
people of England fee all things are ſaved that can be ſa- 
ved; that there are no exorbitant penſions, nor unneceſ- 
ſary ſalaries, and all this applied to the uſe to which they 
are given, we ſhall give, and they ſhall chearfully pay 
whatever his Majeſty can want to ſecure the proteſtant 
religion, and to keep out the King of France and King 
James too; whom (by the way) 1 have not heard At 
this ſeſſions ; whether out of tear, diſcretion, or reſpect, 
] cannot tell. 

I conclude, Mr. Speaker, let us ſave the king what 
we can; and then let us proceed to give him what we 


1 
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A. 8 
In PARLIAMENT, on the Bill for Diſbanding the Army, 
1 699, 


I HOPE my behaviour in this Houſe has put me 
above the cenſure of one who would obſtruct his Maje- 
ſty's affairs. I was as early in the apprehenſions of the 
power of France as any man: I never ſtuck at money 
tor fleets, armies, alliances, or whatever expences ſeem- 
ed to have the preſervation of our new-fettled govern. 
ment for that end, I am ſtill of the fame mind; but 
that was war and this is peace; and if I ſhall now differ 
from ſome worthy gentlemen who have ſpoke before me, 
they will be ſo juſt as to believe it is not about the end, 
but the means we contend. | | | 

Some may think England cannot be ſafe without a 
ſtanding army of 30000 men; and will tell us the King 
of France has 200000 in pay, diſciplined troops; that 
all our neighbours are armed in another manner than they 
were wont to be; that we muſt not imagine that we can 
defend ouſelves with our ordinary and legal forces. 

All this is very material, and would have great weight 
with me, if England was not an iſland, acceſſible only 
by ſea; and in that caſe, not till they have deſtroyed our 
navy, which is, or may be made ſuperior to any force 
that can be brought aguinit us. 

It is very difficult to land forces in an enemy's country; 
the Spaniſh Armada was beaten at ſea, and never ſet foot 
on Engliſh ground: his prefent Majeſty, with all the ſhip- 
ping of Holland, could bring over but 14600 or 15000 
men, and that ſo publicly, that nothing but an infatuated 
prince would. have permitted their landing, Our attempts 
upon Breſt ſhew us, that it is eaſy with a ſmall force to 
prevent an aſſault from t'other ſide of the water. As we 

| are 


my, 
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are capable of being attacked in ſeveral places, ſo it may 
be urged as a reaſon for ſeveral troops more than our pur- 
poſes can bear, but if we burthen the people thus far in 
peace, it may tempt ſom# wiſh for war again, every 


ding army (of any number of 
we are true to ourſelves, 10000 


make it worſe than a 
men) will at preſent. 


change 2 Kr of better times, and none can 
t 
. 


men are enough, and if not, 100000 men too fe v. 
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1599 e en K kt 
Upon the Vote for bringing in a Bill for Diſolving the 
FFF 


Tu AT the bill paſſed the Lords unanimouſly ought 
to be no argument for us to paſs it; for if any thing was 
propoſed to their diminution, it would find as eaſy a paſ- 
age in this Houſe: How fond were we of takingaway their 
ſcandalum magnatum? I remember we loſt a very good 
bill by attempting, and they by refuſing it; but they 
would not then, nor do they now, offer up any thing of 
their own for the public benefit ; there is not one word 
concerns themſelves in this popular bill, We have ſat too 
long; we muſt never hereafter fit above three years: 
They would eaſe the people, but it muſt be all at the ex- 
pence of the Houſe of Commons, not a privilege of their 
own muſt be ſhaken, It is urged, we are the people's 
ambaſſadors ; or attornies, as others ſay ; and they ought 
| to have a power to change us, if they find we act contra- 

ry to the nature of the truſt repoſed 1n us, or are corrupt- 
ed to a court-intereſt, that they are any ways diſſatisfied 
with our prudence or integrity; and therefore be it enact - 
ed a new parliament ſhall be choſen every three years. 
Truly I cannot fee any ſecurity for the people againſt an 
ill parliament in this act; for a corrupt Houſe of Com- 
mons may undo the nation in three years as well as in 
thirty: for, admit any one parliament to be ſo far corrupt- 
ed, as to paſs laws to the injury of liberty or property, 
they can never be repealed but by the act of the king and 
ous who, when once they have thought it their inte- 
reſt to procure ſuch laws, will never conſent to the _ 
of them: For, though the Houſe of Commons will be 
new every three years, the King and the Houſe of Lords 
will be ſtill the ſame in intereſt, if not perſonally : Fe 


be 


ſay, tis better the people ſhould chooſe a new parlia- 


to be anſwered : But we ought to have ſo much eſteem 


the calling and diſſolving part, ſo as not to tie him ſtrict- 


may do it by a triennial one, whenever he and they can 
agree about it; nor call theſe parliaments but when the 
| king has buſineſs for them, and has alſo a ſtrong preſump- 


will be in his power though this act paſs; and even tri- 
ennial parliaments cannot give us a certain remedy, incaſe 


- lame men, or the ſame ſort of men again. Mr. Speaker, 
; can by no means approve of this bill at this time: but 
my main exception lies agai 7 ſt the, clauſe which requires 
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that one ill parliament, though but of three years conti - 
nuance, may prove a diſeaſe incurable, But men will 


ment every three years, than that the ſame repreſentatives 
ſhould be continued upon them at the king's pleaſure, how 
negligently, how imprudently, how diflatisfaQorily ſo- 
ever they perform their duty in the houſe, This is not 


for our prince, as not to think he will long continue ſuch 
a parliament upon us, and to give him a little latitude in 


ly to the letter of thoſe: laws which, as J told you be- 
ore, never were obſerved by any of his predeceſſors, nor 
rigorouſly inſiſted upon by any of ours. When he ſhall have 
made a conſiderable tranſgreſſion, it will be then time 
enough to enter our complaint. But, ſay ſome gentle- 
men on'the other fide, good laws-are never to be obtain- 
ed but in the reign of a good king; therefore this is the 
time to preſs for ſo good a law as this is, that may keep 
an ill diſpoſed prince in order. Truly I do not fee 
it provides 4 any thing, but that an ill prince ſhall 
not inſlave us by one continued long parliament; but he 


tion they will comply for the adjourning, proroguing, 
and diſſolving ſuch parliaments as he dillkes. Thus all 


of any invaſion upon our liberty and property; for it is the 
king that muſt appoint time and place. Though the Hou- 
ſes of Lords and — are eſſential parts ot the Eng- 

liſn government, yet in this political exiſtence they de- 
pend upon the will and pleaſure of our kings. The peo- 
ple of England are the ſame, their reaſons of chooſi 

the ſame, and I queſtion not but they will ſend us the 
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the diſſolution of this preſent parliament, by an act of the 
legiſlative power. Never was there any 'ſu!! invaſion 
upon the prerogative of a King, never ſuch an indięnity 
offered to any Houſe of Commons in being. next 
Houſe may take other meaſures'than we have 4d 
then what is got by a new parliament? II 
others, you know not what diſorders may folly. 


„ 2 


Ax or HER SP E E CH 
Upon the ſaid Bill for Dyſſotving the Parliament. 


Tu E long parliament of forty, was indeed declar'd 
_extingwiſh'd by act of parliament, but all the world ſaw 
what they attempted, and what they executed: and I 
_ we ſhall never paſs an act that may couple us in 
hiſtory with that ſort of men. BE RI 
Mr. Speaker, I have ſeen ſeveral parliaments in this 
Houſe, yet never cou'd obſerve any 2 change of pro- 
ceeding, till the whole nation was alarm'd at the Duke 
of York's declaring himſelf a papilt, the diſcovery of 
the popiſh plot, and King Charles the Second's being 
ſuſpected for that religion: then there was a change in- 
deed! but I hope we have no calamities of that magni- 
tude now to provide againſt : our king is in our intereſt 
abroad ; he is an utter enemy to France ; he is a 
Proteſtant : we are ready with our purſes to ſupport 
him in the defence of liberty, religion and property; we 
are honeſt in the main, and I cannot ſee the nation can 
be in better hands; however, let us be extinguiſhed in the 
uſual way of parliament, and not pull on ourſelves a vio- 
lent, and, I think, an ignominieus death, by an act of 
the legiſlative power for our extinction. The long par- 
liament could not be diſſolved but by act of parliament; 
for they had obtained an act for their continuance, r 
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could not be annulled but by an act for their diſſolution; 
and therefore they were of neceſſity ſo dealt with. 

To conclude, Sir, for theſe and many other reaſons 
given me by gentlemen. who ſpoke before me, I am 
againſt this bill at this time, | | 

Tis ſaid other gentlemen have a right and a juſt ex- 
pectation of fitting in this houſe in their turns, as well as 
we that are now here, which this bill will put them in 
poſſeſſion of; but that argument ſuppoſes this parhament 
will be continued for ever, if this houſe of commons be 
not extinguiſhed by this law at this time, which I can no 
ways admit of: we are all for frequent parliaments, as 
well thoſe againſt the bill, as thoſe who are for it ; but 
ſome of us had rather obtain it from fome ordinary act of 
the king's prerogative, or ſuch occaſions, than extort them 
by a written law, which, may be of too ſtiff a temper to 
bend or comply with ſuch emergencies of ſtate as may 
perhaps make the continuance of the fame parliament : 
feſfon longer than the law allows very advantageous, if 
not altogether neceſſary, I ſhould have hked this bill 
better it it had begun in our own houſe ; then it had been 
a ſelf-denying bill indeed ; but now it looks like a ſur- 
priſe upon us from the lords, and brings us under this 
dilemma, that if we 5 it, we throw ourſelves immedi- 
ately out of this houſe; if we reject this ſeeming popu- 
lar bill we hazard our elections into the next parlia- 
ment; for we are told by ſuch as would have it 1 that 
the e who are againſt this new choice of the 
people, cannot expect to be elected by them into the next 
parliament: thus we are to overlook all conſiderations of 
ſtate and public concernment, and paſs this bill in order 
to gratity our corporations, that they may chooſe again, 

ruly, Sir, for my part, I renounce thoſe partial mea- 
ſures, and if I cannot bo choſen upon the account of ge- 
neral ſervice to the nation, I will never creep into the fa - 
vour of any ſort of men, and vote againſt my judgment. 
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Upon the BILL relating to the Civil Lift. 


Y! } * E ſhall, I hope, return to our vote, and make pro- 


viſion by a bill, or otherwiſe a clauſe in this or ſome 


other, that no member of parliament may be concerned 


in the revenue: for it ſounds, Mr, Speaker, harſh, that 
the fame men ſhould be both givers and receivers of the 
revenue. The worthy gentleman that ſpoke laſt, tells 
you. we can expect nothing toward this ſupply from the 
revenue, for that the ordinary revenue will not pay 


the civil liſt by 1000001, I ſuppoſe he means 


the civil liſt as it ſtands now. But there was not 
long ago an offer made by the courtiers, that the pro- 
fits, fees and ſalaries of their repective offices and places 
exceeding. 800l. per annum, clear money, ſhould go to- 
ward the charge of the war; and then I hope we may 
expect ſomething. Sir Harry Vane did a thing of this 
kind in Cromwell's time, being then treaſurer of the na- 
vy, he acquainted the houſe, that the profits of his office 
were too great for any particular perſon, during ſuch 
diſtreſs a calamity of the commonwealth, and defir'd 
he might have a convenient falary, and the reſt go to- 
ward the charge of the war. Now to find a whole ſet 
of courtiers as generous as I had ever yet known any 
one man, charmed me exceedingly ; I think I broke into 


| ſome raptures of kindneſs towards the worthy gentlemen 


who ſhewed ſuch zeal far their maſter's ſervice, and the 


defence of the nation, as to part with ſomething of their 


own, as well as ours, for thoſe public ends. . _ 

Mr. Speaker, the king and people have always the ſame 
intereſt, and it is not the king's to take one penny more 
from the people than will jut carry on the government ; 
it is the people's intereſt to give him full as much : But 


it is the courtiers intereſt to get all they can for him * 
| that 
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chat they may obtain their requeſt the more eaſily at White | 


hall: that the intereſt of the ing and courtiers do ſome- 


times differ, I think I can give you an undeniable inſtance : 
King Charles the Second, when he came to the crown, 
had 360000l, per annum in land; it was certainly the in- 

tereſt of the crown he ſhonld have kept thoſe lands de- 


ſcending to him from his anceſtors, that they might have 


been a conſtant ſupport and ſupply. for ſuch occafions as 
could not wait the delays and 'method of parliaments ; it 
was the people's intereſt that the king ſhould have kept 
that revenue, for having ſo much of his own, he might 
lie the leſs heavy upon Rh Vet the courtiers prevail- 


* 


cd and got away that whole revenue in a few years, de- 
vouring not only the income but the very ſtock of their 


maſter's liberality; and, as I humbly conceive, contrary 
to the intereſt of bark king and people, and even of all 
ſucceeding courtiers; whom we find fince quartered up- 
on other branches of the revenue. King James chohphe 
gool. per annum ſufficient for the/gentlemen of his bed- 
chamber'; certainly that falary wy ſuffice a man that 
has an eſtate of his own already, and it is as much as any 
waiting-man can pretend to for his'fervice- ' 
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pon the BrL of Ways and Means, &c. 


1 BXLIE VR, Mr. Speaker, when we come to conſider of 


it, we ſhall find, that itis convenientnot only to leſſen the offi- 
cersof the oourt and ſtate in point of profit, but in pointof num- 
ber too; we have nine commiſſioners ol exciſe, ſevenof the 


admiralty, three of the poſt · office, ſix of the cuſtoms; 1 


know not why half may not do the buſineſs as well. But 
when I conſider all theſe, or moſt of them, are members 


ol parliament, my wonder is over; for though it may be 
1 


pute, whether many heads are better than one, it 
is certainly true, that many votes are better than one; 
many of theſe gentlemen have two offices beſides their 
ſeat in parliament, which require attendance in ſeveral 


| Races, and abilities of divers natures ; but members of 
_ parliament, l principled, have no privileges 
t 


to be fit for any 
cation. 
Sir, we are call'd by the king, and ſent up by the peo- 
ple, and ought to regard no intereſts but theirs ; which, 
as | told you before, are always the ſame; let us there- 
fore proceed accordingly.. 'The late propoſals of the 
courtiers themſelves to fave the king money, was by ap- 
plying the pre fits, ſalaries and fees of their places that 
exceed 800 J. per annum to the war; thus will the public 
charge lie eaſier upon the people, and the preſent reign be 
more and more endeared to them. What is neceſſa 
we ſhall chearfully ſupply, when we ſee all men ſet their 
ſhoulders to the burthen, and ſtand upon an equal foot- 
ing for our common defence, and that what we give is ap- 
lied to thoſe uſes for which we e; and the a my 0 
This offer, Sir, as I remember, began when an obſer- 


g without practice, ſtudy or appli- 


vation was made by you of the long accounts, and that 
ar great part of the king's revenue remained in the hands 
x 1 „0 i | 0 
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of the receivers; to which a worthy member anſwered, 
It could not be helped, by reaſon ſome receivers were 
members of parliament, and ſtood upon their privileges. 
To which another member anſwered, That we could not 
deprive members of their privilege, but that to remedy 
the like for the future, we were ready to paſs a vote, 
that no member of parliament ſhould be a receiver of 
the king's revenue, This alarmed the whole body of 
men in office; ſo that ſome ſtood up, and, to prevent 
the houſe from harping any longer upon that ſtring, ſaid, 
They fo little valued their own profit, that they were 
willing to reſign all their fees, ſalaries, and perquiſites 
exceeding 3001. per annum, toward the next year's charge. 
This, if really intended, was very generous ; but if it 
was only a compliment, ſhift or expedient, to avoid the 
preſent we vote were upon, that no member of — 
ſhould be receiver of the revenue, nothing was more diſ- 
ingenious; nor could a greater abuſe be offered to the 
houſe, for we 1 ſo fax as to vote 2 
judges and ſome others ſnould not be comprehended. Peo- 
abroad that received our votes will think ſtrangely of 
it, if, after all thoſe preparations, we do nothing in it, 
and ſuffer ourſelyes to be thus gulled: But I hope better 
of the worthy gentlemen, and cannot but think they 
were in earneſt with this houſe upon ſo ſolemn a debate. 
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„ A8, FEAR CH 
Upon the Bil. L for Trials, &. 
Mr. SPEAKER,. 


Tan trinl by their peers could never be meant peers 
of the king's appointment: I take the clauſe in queſtion- 
to be very agreeable to the title of your bill; for it is in- 
tituled; A Bill for the more equal 'Frial- of Perſons ac- 
% cuſect of Treafon, or Mifpriſion of Treaſon,” Upon 
which the Lords have grafted a proviſion for themſelves 
in that caſe, and no other; and the proviſion is, that they 
thall be tried out of parliament, as they are now ſitting 


in the parliament: This ſome gentlemen ſay is a weakens 


ing to the government, which they ſeem to think can - 
not ſubſiſt, unleſs the government may at at any time 
reduce what lords they pleafè under the power and judge- 


ment of- the majority of twenty peers, nominated” by the- 


lord high ſteward, which certainly is a very great hard · 
ſhip upon the peerage of England, and puts them in 2 
worfe condition; as to. their lives and- fortunes, than-the 
meaneſt commoner of England, who may except againſt 
three juries, whereas a lord: cannot except againſt. 
one ſingle perſon. of theſe few that are appointed to try. 
him, though never ſo profeſt and ſo. open an enemy to 


him. Now, inſtead of, this privilege of ours, they de- 
| fire ey may be tried by the whole houſe, or ſuch of 


them as will come to the trial: Others again ſay, If this. 
clauſe paſs,. by. reaſon of the mutual relations and affini 


detween the peers, they will be ready and able to ſave 


one another. To that may be anſwered, That of late 
the lords do not much intermarry, chooſing rather to bet- 
ter their fortunes by marriage into the city; the beſt com- 
poſition, and moſt uſual of late, being nobility on one 
kde, with money on the other; nor do thoſe, ſort of ob- 


u 


e 
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ligations laſt longer than the wedding - clothes. Nor are 
the Lords ſo conſiderable as formerly, when three or four 
of them in conjuction could ſhake the crown: Their 
eſtates, and conſequently intereſts, are ſufficiently decay- 
ed ſince the ſtatute of Henry VII. gave leave to alienate 
their lands: They were natural, and many of them now. 
but artificial lords, like the catholic biſhops, in paribus - 
infidelium. This clauſe is likewiſe very purſuant to the 
prince's declaration, where nothing is more complained : 
and abhorred, than the injuſtice and corruption of the 
trials in King James's reign ; and I hope we ſhall never 
be tenacious of thoſe wicked and indirect ways of deſtroyj- 
ing, by which we have loſt many of our beſt friends; 
the lords have eſtates to make them cautious, ' but not 
dangerous: Partiality and compliance is ever toward the” 
power in being: The reigns of princes are recommend- 
ed to poſterity by the good laws they paſs; and as we 
have given largely for the ſupply of the government, 
we may hope to obtain ſomething for the benefit of 
thoſe whoſe money we have been ſo liberal of: We have 
as yet paſt nothing but money bills, or bills of a 
rivate nature: *Tis = time we ſhould do ſomething 
like a parliament of England; let us not then here, 
19 ourſelves, ſtifle this our public debt, and conſe - 
quently deprive his Majeſty of the glory of paſſing an 
act, which moſt men have in all ages defired, but could 
never hope to obtain but from ſo gracious a prince. 
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ti ESSAY M ENTERTAINMENTS. 


| Matcus VARRO, in a treatiſe written of the 
number of gueſts; the diſpoſition and order of an ele- 

| fuppers the choice, condition and quality of ſuch 
+ are_ invited; begins with their number, which, he 
ſays, ought not to be leſs than the graces, nor greater 
than that of the muſes; in plain Engliſh, not tef than 
three, nor more than nine. They ought not to be ma- 
ny, that every man may have his turn of ſpeaking as 
well 4s hearing, A Fer table is ſubje to noiſe and 
diſorder j 4 number of equals e be kept with- 
in che hounds of decency and reſpect one to another, 
Four things are principally required in what he calls an 
degant ſupper, The gueſts muſt be men of ſome qua- 
lity, welt bred, and not ill dreſt. The place muſt be 
well choſen; retired from public view, and the common 
diſturbances of paſſengers and buſineſs; where they may 
bear no poiſe but what they make. The time conveni- 
ent, nat 400- late, nor too early; for an early ſupper 
comes eo faſt upon a late dinner; and a late ſupper takes 
too muck of the night from our natural reſt, and conſe- 
quently too much of the next day from bufineſs. The 
nnen, the room, the ſervants, and what we now call the buf- 
fet, rather clean and neat, than pompous or magnificent: 
the ſupper ſuch as ſome of the invited may give in their 
turn without hurting themſelves. Not all great talkers, 
nor too filent; but ingenious men, knowing when to 
ſpeak and when to hear; rather facetious, witty. and 
agreeable, than contentious, rhetorical, or eloquent: 
Eloquence is proper in a great aſſembly or ſenate, con- 
tention for the bar or courts of juſtice, but in a private 
company a ſhorter way of expreſſion and a quicker turn 
of wit is more acceptable. The gueſts ſhould not be all 
old, nor all young men; for old men talk of nothing but 
was done twenty years ago, and young fellows of 


nothing 
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nothing but the amours, the diſorders and debauches f 
lait week: the old ought to put on as much youth as they 
can on ſuch occaſions ; and the- young a temporary gra- 
vity, that the two extremes may meet in a third point. 
Stories ought to be ſparingly ventured upon, tor they 


> impoſe too long a ſilence on the reſt of the reſt of the 
. company, and may offend three ways, either by being 
- tedious, common, or unpleaſant, The converſation 
7 ſhould not roll or dwell upon ſlate affairs, private buſineſs, 
ö or matters of intereſt, which men are apt to diſpute With 
L more heat, concern and animotity than is conſiſtent with 
: the good humour and mirth principally intended at ſuch 
; meetings, in which we ſhould rather talk of pleaſant, 
1 chearful and delightful ſubjects, ſuch as beauty, paint - 
. ing, muſic, poetry, the writers of the paſt and prefent 
. age, whereby we may at once improve and retreſh our 
L wits z not rack or torture them with knotty, rugged and: 
. contradictory diſputes, occaſioned often by an affectation 
of ſuperiority, which is the worſt effect and greateſt 
| proof of felt conceit. Such men think themſelves in 
the right, becauſe others will not give themſelves the 
vain trouble of telling them they are in the wrong, which 
is oftener a tribute paid by modeſt men to their invincible 
a obſtinacy, than an acknowledgment of their ſuperior 
: judgment. Every man ought to be left to his liberty in 
J point of wine as well as meat; for amongſt men, as well 
; as horſes, ſome want the curb and ſome the ſpun. 
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5 {Pan L1 AMENT; on the Lhe of the ci Phe for 
a 'Pajonal Treaty abith the King in London, and alſo 
1 en # Debate of the Reaſons given by the Lords 10 


the Commons,. for not ſending * three ee 
er e Treaty, 1648. e en | 
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bin Citizens itldrovin, bis: Ledi Jace as e 
eee 11690 : 71 
diy Lesbe, n | 


THANK God you 1 no e to woke me- your 
— 5 and:truly-(all: things conſidered) J haye as little. 
reaſon to be a ſpeaker as any man, and yet I-will ſpeak, for 
Ihave been learning theſe ſeven yean how to do it extrum 
pere; I have helped too to bawl. down biſhops and ſcholars, 
and miniſters for dumb dogs: ; and do you think I'll 2 a 
dumb dog too? a halter IL Will: if Iſhould fit ſtill and 
fay nothing, and let his majeſty come to London, that 
were the way to make me dumb . indeed, for I can ſay no 
more for myſelf than a dog. I hope the door is faſt, that 

the citizens do not hear me, becauſe I'll ſpeak m mind: 
what though I. do not know my own mind? Vet Ill: 
it as well as L can. Tis known Iam a true Engliſn- 

man, though. E cannot ſpeak good Engliſh, and as honeſt 
&inan too as my Lord Say can make me; and therefore, my 
lords, now I have lived long enough with you, I mean 


(adde in the houſe of . or r elle „they ſay, I 9 4 
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be no lord: and fo gay 1 to yout: graſs and hey, my 
jords, we are all mortal, and muſt be tied up to the 
manger. 2127 e eee e ee BONE 


I have been for the city too in my time, when they 
would pay their money, hear reaſon, and invite us to din- 
ners. Hang them raſcals, they cannot fay but we have 
given them their bellyfuls too, (I pray God they do not 
hear me.) This time twelve month they made à young 
man of me, and yet (as fimple as you think me) Tam 
an old man: they draw me into à new war, and made 
me wait upon a new ſpeaker, and vote his majeſty's 
coming to London: but I was a mad man, I knew not 
what I did then; for if the army had not had the more: 
mercy, I had been a traitor as well as the reſt, for aught 
I know. Do you think then I'll vote the king home 
again? no, I warrant you, I am an old bird, and ſcorn 
chaff, or to be made a traitor' any more for any king in 
Chriſtendom, I am an old thing made new now: my 
man Michael tells me, I am an independant. I. think I 

am a good Chriſtian, ay; but citizens and Scots are-Jews, 
and who knows but the perſonal treaty may be a new: 
JJ... T 
You may bring in Popery, and break the covenant 
(if you pleaſe, my lords): but I dare not. I àm ſufe We 
have reaſon to regard it, for we have gotten well by it; 
we have gotten the crown · lands, church lands, thè Cas. 
valiers lands, every man's lands too, if we pleaſe; and 
the devil and all: and /how. ſhall'we keep them, if we da 
not keep the covenant? for my part, I' keep to my 
oaths, and rather than part with them, damme, I IH ſweat 
down: all. thie perforaltreayys! © en 
And geod reafon:too, for they ſay it will undo all that 
we have been doing eheſe ſeven years: and for my part,. 
I thought all had been undone already, then what need 
auy more undeing by a treaty ? my lords, if we muſt un- 
do, let us unde as the houſe of common do, they de 
one thing to- day, and undo it to-morrew.: they voted; 
oy would never make any more addreſſes to the king, F 
ag... made us - vote. ſo-too, and then they made us un- 
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vote all again. And truly, I think this is 4 chapter, 
tor I cannot read the meaning of it, but I am ſure they 
do not mean a treaty if they can help it. 

„1 like the way of ſending propetitions, ay; for I love 
to go on errands, ; I am ſure it is an honourable employ- 
ment for an old man to be the ſtate's halfpenny boy ; and 
I. am glad 1 the commons will not hear your reaſons for the 


| King's coming, before we have ſigned the three propo- 


4 ö N obſerye, my lords, if they ſhould heur 
reaſon they might go whiz le: miſtake me not, I mean 
if chey A 2 hear any e but their own, and I think 
hat is 4 7 reaſon 1 in the world, for it is a reaſon of 
ate, or the ſlate's own reaſon. There I think I hit it; 
for all other reaſon is malignant and high-treaſon. Why 
then ſhould: we treat with the king? for he'II talk malig- 
nant reaſon, and reaſon of ſtate — but then here's the 
9 25 my. Yard he will not talk the ſtate's reaſon, and 
efore. 15 dge ye, whether the ſtate haye any reaſon to 
im, when be will talk nothing but treaſon, and 

b that means, my lords, make you or me, or any of us 
traitors to our faces. Truſt him that will, for my 
part, I ſhall have as little to fay to him as any of you all, 
925 yet . Ed es. I am a good ſpeaker, according to the 

tes 1 

* N — never bad a 7 1 world unge we had fo 
much reaſon; for wy Pats (Pl ſpeak my mind plainly) 
Al had any pon of my own, nor will J own ever 
171 rend, ldkyorth, and the ſtate's, and, by the 
e of Pharaoh, 1; think. they are two as reaſonable crea- 


> . * 


tures a any the world. But 40 this point of reaſon, 
me 


an to — more, now I am come to examing 

e, reaſops af late, which he hone of cm- 

. . 8 e as I 

it, my e * now 

we ap loin 6 — yy the te, or elſe we are 

e Jam x ſave few of us but have bern made fo for 

and *tis God's mercy we are net all 
ver, 1 i be one pp more, if I cap 
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adviſe your lordſhips to do ſo too, for they care not a fig 
for all your reaſons, nor I neither. S'death, I am ſure: 
ſome of you have no reaſon to the contrary, you know: 


can tell you there's. a black book at the head quarters'z/ 
if you'll do reaſon, ye may, but mark ye, my lords, it's 
very dangerous to talk reaſon, it's the only way to be put! 
in the black-book, and then you know the black rod 
follows. I am an old man, ay; and ſome of you are 
old enough too; but, you ſee, we are not paſt whipping, 
and yet you will not take warning. brat ee 

owever, I ſhall have a care of one, and in tlie mean 


how you were whipped with the black - rod lately, and b 
0 


time ſee what reaſon you have to venture to talk reaſon 
to the ſtate, If you were their fellow-commoners, you 


might have ſome reaſon to make bold to give them rea- 
ſons; but being as it is, methinks you might know your! 
diſtance, You ſay you would not have the three propos: 


ſitions offered to the king before the treaty ; firſt, becauſe 


the citizens here, and divers counties have- petitioned 


for it. The citizens! tis true, they have brought us 
in a petition here for it. But the more raſcals they: they: 


2 home and ſay their prayers; for they are not like 
to be heard here. What, do they pray when they ſhauld 
curſe?- damme, do they think hs ſtate's a-camehony to 
live upon air, good words, and petitions, and treaties ? 


they were all for a new war, and drew me in tos this tim 


twelve-montlis, and now they are againſt a new war. Is 
there any rendon! in this; when the ſtates have not yet 
done their buſineſo? muſt they do and undo, as well as 
tbe ſtate; and now, by q* nothing, quite undo the 
{tate ? they ſhall he hang'd firit ; damme, they ſhall.. I any 
ſomewhat the more eager againſt this, my lords, becauſe 
= ſay 'tis reaſon ; but yet I hope the citizens do not 

r me. I would not have all that I ſpeak to be 


ſpoken on the houſe-tops, becauſe uſually, my lords, 1 


eldom ſpeak but J am o'th' top of the houſe before 1 
am aware, But this I ſay, why ſhould they ſtand for 


pence and treaties, that firſt ſet afoot the war? and now, 


hen we expect they ſhould ſerve another apprenticeſhip 
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to the ſtate to maintain the war, they meant to leave re- 
formation, like Dun, in the mire, and are become ſo po- 
piſh as to croſs us with treaties. If they were for a new 
Mar this time twelve - months, tis all the reaſon; in the 
world they ſnhould be ſo now. What, tho' the caſe: be 
not the ſame, nor the ſtate the ſame now that it was then? 
J hope the cauſe and the ſtate are alive ſtill, and will be 
as long as the king and the cavaliers live; and outlive 
them too; for they are the ſame ſtill, and fitter for ano- 
ther world than the ſtate's world: for the ſtate's world 
runs round, and hath done ſo theſe ſeven years, but the 
Hing and the cavaliers are the ſame ſtill: and therefore, 
my lords, I ſhall conclude with as good logic as any 
L have left in the univerſity, as long as the king and the 
cavaliers are the ſame, the cauſe muſt needs be the 
ſame; tho? the ſtate be not the ſame, but mangled, and 
rent, and-patch'd, and new- modelled, and the covenant 
ewe. crack'd all to pieces. And where is your reaſon 
now, my lords? Doth it not follow then, That they 
aught not to take the ſame courſe to maintain the war 
againſt the king and the cavaliers, and not trouble the 
ſtate thus with treaties ? Eſpecially, ſeeing Guildhall is 
the ſame, the exciſe, the city bags, and public faith too, 
are all the very ſame ſtill, and as full and fluent as ever. 
And if theſe fellows that come here to vex the ſtate thus 
with petitions, will not go home in peace, to forward a 
new. war, and be the ſame men again that they have 
been, I hope the army will come and pickle them up in 
the tower, and ſerve them the ſame ſauce their fellows 
had chis time twelve- month: For what other end, I pray 
you, do we keep the army, or the army keep us? 
| And now, my lords, 


to do with 

they ſhould. follow the plou 
| harrow, and fetch in harve 
rather have a king, and ſee us quartered, than endure. 
any more free · quarter; but I think the ſtate - guard quar- 
tered them ſufficiently, and made drawn cats of 


| t I have done with the citi- 
zens, 1 ſhall fall upon the counties. What have they 
titions ? They are out of their calling; 
and let the ſlate alone to 
I warrant you they had 


them, I 
mean 
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declared, that he will ſign nothi ng 
cluded, and therefore, that the 1 


mean the Surry men; ſo that I thin they, or the reſt, wilt 

have but a little tomach again to'come to a petitioning.” 
What reaſon then, my lords, have you to regard what 
they ſay for a treaty ? They can but talk, you fee, and 
the ſtate can fight, and be'ne'er the more traitors for 4 
but if theſe fight, they are traitors prefently, as ſoon as 
we have conquered them. I tell you, my lords, if the 
ſtate had voted me a folder, I would have no more merey 
upon thoſe fellows than if they were traitors in ginger- 
bread, What tho' they would bite? I have ventured 
ere now the tendereſt member that I have with a biting” 
thing, and lain in a month for it under the ſurgeon 8 
hands; and Ill venture my tongue with any biter of them 
all, but Ill be ſure to have a care of my head for the ſer - 


vice of the ſtate; and who knows, whether I may keep 


it if there be a treaty? But I wonder what good my 
head would do them: I am not weary of it yet, for I 
never much troubled it, nor have been much troubled” 
with it, and yet I ſhould be much troubled to part with 
it: *Tis true I, for my part, never got any thing by it, 


and I ſuppoſe no body elie-will : Therefore they had as 


good let it alone, But neither you have any reaſon to 
venture yours, nor I mine. And therefore to this part 
of your reaſon, my lords, I fay the counties are as very 
raſcals as the citizens, that would have us pull an old 


| houſe upon our heads by a perſonal treaty. Fhey would 


have a diſbanding of their army too, would they? But 
they ſhall' ſnap ſhort. For I love the army, damme, I 
do dearly : Sink me, they would us have diſband, I 
think too, and fit longer; but if the army will love us, 
we'll love the army: for why ſhould the counties be ſo 
much againſt the ſoldiers,” poor wretches! Conſider, ' 
my lords, an *twere your on caſe ; for it might have 


pleaſed God to have made fome of us ſoldiers. ' And fo, 


the thre propoſitions. 16192 O09. $60 "+ (— 
Your fecond reaſon is, becauſe his majeſty hath often 
till all things be con- 
ending of thoſe three 
| muſt 


my lords, I think I have mauPd your firſt reaſon againſt 
1 [3 -&4 3 TY 3:0 et 


* 


muſt needs cauſe delay to the treaty.. I would have you 
td know, my lords, I am not for delays, I hate them; 1 
| | for I think I am as haſty as any man; but yet I care 5 


not, if we delay a treaty with God or the king till c 
doomſday, and that I thinks a fair time; for, it, may, be 5 
it to morrow, for ought we know: And it is a very fit 1 
i time, I think, fince his majeſty will; agree to nothing f 
| till the concluſion of all things, 1 * him well, he 1 
was my maſter, but I care not much for ſeeing, him, nor : 
far kiſing his hand: I can kiſs my lady May, and he is 
my miſtreſs. I care not for kiſſing of men: I am an 
old, man, and it is not for me to be kiſſing: But it ſhe 
be for a, perſonal. treaty, then indeed this reaſon holds 

good againſt delay, and I am of your opinion. 
Then you ſay too, It is contrary to the rules of treat- 
ing, to grant any thing before the treaty. Have we 
| not done what we liſt all this while, and muſt we go by 
| rule now? Then it will follow too, that we mull let the 
| ney again. He is in a, fine condition to rule, is be 
| net? I thought we could, have ruled one another better 
| than be. Lam ſure my Lord Say rules me as well as 
| ever I would deſire; and I believe he rules you as well 
Il ag me; and then we can never be againſt < rules of 
1 treating, as long as he rules the roaſt, becauſe he ſays a 
in. R out of all rule, and none but unruly fellows do 


fand for it, and it is not fox our honours, my lords, to 
be unruly: But, damme, I think we cannot be unruly; 
for we haye as good a diſciglined army as any in the 
World to rule us. 11 5 1 5p yes 
But I fay. further, That it was. the deſire of the Seats 
to have his majeſty. come to ſome, of his houſes near Lon- 
dan, and therefore we ſhould yield to it preſently, to 
keep a fair corte ſpandence with them. Damme war fok 
* my lords, What have we to do with them now? 
We had ogcaſion to uſe them a whije ago; but now, 
that they have helped us to conquer the king, we have 
the Scots, you fee, are the lords of miſrule. For my 
„port, I'll bavc nothing to do with them; I cannot N 
Aba a Scot; 
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a Scot ; for a Scot ſwirched me once, and cravked m 
crbwn wich my own ſtaff, the very verge of my lord- 
chamberkan%1p, and now they are all coming to fwitth 
vou too.  Phey fay Hamitron is their ener: He is a 
duke; J cannot abide a duk, bectuir I am not one my- 
ſelf: Bat do not I look ae hike a duke as Hamit? 
Wel, I might have b:ea one, if I had had wit enough 
ta keep that honour with I had: But I had. honour 
what then had I to do witn wit? That's for poor rogues ; 
for Wand honour ſeldom meet together. I know man 
men count twraring to be wit; and if T had been fo 
witty as lo deep cloſe to my oaths at court, and not 
broke them by ng ws with the' king, and forſwear 
myſelf by taking the ſtate's oaths, and rhe Scots oath, 
damme, I bad been as good a duke before this time as 
any Scot of them all. Pur hang dukes, we are princes 
now, an't pleaſe the commons, _ | | 
As for the king's coming to one of his houſes, -I 
know not what that means, for he hath never a houſe: 
1 fay they are the ſtate's houſes time out of mind, at leaſt 
theſe ſeven years, ever ſince his majeſty was turned out 
of doors. I am afraid, if he ſhould come to any of his 
houſes, and we not agree with him, nor let him be 
king again, we ſhall be turned out of our houſe, and the 
commons out of their houſe ; and then we ſhall not have a 
houſe to hide our heads in. Mark ye too, my lords, it 
muſt be to ſome one of his houſes near London. How 
d'ye like that? I am ſure ſome of you have no houſes 
near London, and ye thought to make bold with his ma- 
jeſty's, S'death, I thought ye had houſed him for that 


| Purpoſe, and will ye now give over houſe- keeping. 


ou ſay likewiſe, there is more reaſon to offer à trea- 
ty with him now, than there was heretofore at Oxford 
and Uxbridge. Well, my lords, you may do what you 
will. Sink me, if I don't live and die with the houſe of 
commons. Tam for the ſtate, ay: But if you will un- 
do yourſelves with reaſon, I cannot help it; you ſee the 
cavaliers have undone themſelves with it already. And 
if you will beggar yourſelves with it too, and leave me 


* 


my company for a little reaſon? You know whither 
my Lord ot Holland is gone for his reaſon, and what is 
become of my Lord Francis and the reſt, and where his 
* majeſty is with all his reaſon, and where I am that hare 
reaſon, You talk of treating at Oxford and Uxbridge, 
Tis true, his majeſty baffled us with reaſon : But how 
bath he ,proſpered after it? ] believe it never did any 
body any ood 3 and I am ſure, tho? we had no reaſon 


ever ſince. And. ſo, my lords, I think I have tickled 
vou for all your reaſons, againſt our ſending of the three 
- propoſitions before a tre p 
Now, my lords, in the next place, I'll prove the pro- 
. pofitions, themſelves to be ſo reaſonable, that I know 
vou will never truſt to your own reaſons again. What 
. tho? they are unreaſonable, yet they are not fo, if I keep 
to my former diſtinction, that is, not according to rea- 
fon of ſtate, but the ſtate's reaſon ; for, ſeeing a treaty 
would quite undo the ſtate, ſure it is all the reaſon in 
the world they ſhould propound things out of reaſon, 
on purpoſe to prevent treating, Therefore I will main- 
tain the firſt propotition is molt reaſonable, that the kin 
. ſhould recal all proclamations and declarations again 
us, and well he eſcapes ſo too; for I. am ſure he ſlan- 
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to keep houſe here by myſelf, you may. You knoy 


the houſe, of commons and I are all one; and if you 


leave the houſe of peers to me and two or three more, 
the eommons? houſe and ours will ſoon be all one too, 


Hang reaſon then, will you provoke the ſtate, and leave 


to get the better, yet we got the better with no reaſon: 
And therefore becauſe we thrived ſo well then without 
reaſon, I think tis wiſely done to deal out of all reaſon 


+ 


dered us ſufficiently with a matter of truth, tho? he cal- 


led us out of our names: S'death ! which of us all are 
rebels and. traitors ? Do I look like one? What, am I a 
Faux or a Cateſpy? I am ſure I had no hand in this laſt 
powder - plot; nor the firſt neither: I ſcorn to be a trai- 
tor, ay; damme, what! declarations and proclamations 
to cut off our heads, and not recal them? You may 


« 


ſe whether you will have them recalled. or no; but 


fink 
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Link me, I will have them recalled. What! ſhall our 

heads be fitted with an iron cap-caſe, and ſet a N | 

theſe dog-days, upon the top of the houſe here, to ſpo1 

our eomplexions? Damme, we muſt all come to it, if 
we be rebels and traitors: Traitor then in his face, if 
he will not recal his proclamations; for they will make 
us traitors, in ſpight of our teeth, if we do not make 
them treaſon againſt the ſtate. What tho' the houſe 
of commons , have made us traitors in many things, in 
ſpite of our teeth ? I hope the ſtate may do any thing, 
and be no treaſon : Therefore 1 ſay theſe proclamations 
are treaſon againſt the ſtate, and ſo not to recal them 1s 
to be a traitor againſt the ſtate, 4 : 

But the cavaliers ſay, if the king recals them, then 
he makes himſelt and them to be the traitors; And all 
the reaſon in the world, believe me, for do what we 
can we cannot make them traitors; why then ſhould 
not he make them ſo to our hands? For I am ſure we 
uſe them like traitors ; and one had better be traitors, I 
think, than uſed ſo : But they are ſtubborn fellows ; 
their ſhoulders are broad enough to bear any thing, and 
therefore the ſtate hath reaſon to make them the traitors. 

I remember, when they proclaimed my Lord of Eſſex a 
traitor, and my Lord Say here a traitor, and all that 
ſtuck to them traitors, I am ſure I ſtuck to them cloſe, 
and yet I think we are never the worſe traitors for being 
proclaimed; What's a proc latuation? I am ſure there 
are ſome of the ſtate that have torn bis majeſty's procla- 
mations. How can they be traitors then? But I will 
tell you, my lords, who are the traitors. The king's 
evil counſellors are the traitors ; for they never left him 
till we ſhut him up. cloſe priſoner, and put them away. 
We are the king's great council now: What, tho' we 
will not let him come among us; yet I am ſure we are 
his beſt council ; tor we ſave him a great deal of trouble, 
and diſpatch all things tor him without a hearing, and 
ſo 1 hope we ſhall diſpatch him too, if he will not recal. 
Judge you then, my lords, whether he had not beſt re- 


Now 


* 
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Now, for the ſecond propoſition for ſettling of church 
government, there is all the reaſon in the world for it; 
For, I ſay, every tub ought to ſand upon its own bot. 
tom: Why then ſhould not the church of England be 
ſettlod upon a Scotch bottom? Here's ſuch a deal ado 
ubout a church and religion! I tell you plainly, my lords, 
Lam an independent; I love it better than preſbytery; 
and yet 1 think they are both but a tale of a tub: But 
howſeever, it is an ill tub that hath no bottom: There. 
fore, my lords, I keep my firſt ſaying, the church will 
never be ſettled till every tub ſtands upon its own bot- 
tom. Judge you then, whether I am not fit to be a re- 
former: The. aſſembly ſays, we muſt not reform ne- 
cording to the word of God, For my part, I never Þ 
trouble myſelf to read a word of it, and yet you know 1 
am an 8 What need 1 read the word of 
God, when I keep a chaplain to read it? Beſides, they 
ſay the reading of it would ſpoil my oaths, and I'll not 
leave one word of my oaths for all the word of God: 
But I am willing to be rid of the Scotch oath, becauſe 
they ſay tis taken out of the word of God, and it may 
be 1b fer ought I know, But yet I would fain keep the 
- covenant, becauſe it hath kept many of us theſe hard 
times, and becauſe it keeps the biſhops away from us. 1 
cannot abide _ they have ſo much learning and 
antiquity: I hate ſurplices too, ever fince Mr. Hender- 
ſon preached it up for the whore of Babylon's ſmock. It 
ſeems he had taken it up often, for he had many a bout 
with her (as Mr. Sedgwiek ſays) now and anon too: 
But hang the whore of Babylon; ſhe is an old whore, 
aud I am an old man, I thank God, but I cannot abide 
old whores; nor you neither, my lords, I hope. There- 
fore judge you, whether his majeſty ought not to ſettle 
church- government preſently, that all old whores may 
be excommunicated, Als 
As for our third propoſition, for the ſettling of the 
- militia, I know not well what to fay to it, This militia 
-8 a hard word, and ſo is public faith, but yet the citi- 
zens made a ſhift to ſwallow it: — 


— 
- 
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they will down with any thing theſe hard times; and 
they will down with militia too, if we would let them. 
Sure it is a very hard word; for we have much ado to 
make his majeſty part with it, and we are as loth to port 
with it as his majeſty, But I think we have made him 
part with it in =_ of his teeth. What tho' he will 
not give it us? We have it already; and we are fools, 
I think, if we do not keep it, What, take away our 
arms ? Does he think to make the ſtate. croſs the cudgels, 
and be popiſh again ? The ſtate ſhall order Hammond to 
trip up his heels firſt, and if he cannot do it, Rolph 
ſhall go and make him kick up his heels. He is a mem- 
ber of the ſtate's militia ; he may do it; damme, he 
may; for nobody that I ſee dares queſtion him. Judge 
you then, whether his majeſty had not as good let us 
cut his throat with the militia, as without it. And ſo, 
my lords, I think the three propoſitions are very reaſon- 
able, and that you will never trouble the ſtate with any 
more reaſons againſt them. | 
Nc, my lords, for the city's petition here before us, 
I have but one word more to ſay, I fay, their petition 
is worfe than your reaſons. They would have a treaty 
too, and no propoſitions ;_ but they are not half ſo man- 
nerly to the ſtate as your lordſhips ; for you give reaſons, 
but they bring not a word of reaſon that I can under- 
ſtand ; and yet they will have no nay to a treaty. Han 
them, 44 it is to ſave their purſes; they had rather 
ſave their purſes, than themſelves or the ſtate: But, 
Damme, their purſes and they are both reprobates, and 
therefore I ſay the ſtate muſt damn them both. It is 
pothble in time the ſtate may hang them for all their ſer- 
vices : I do not mean the aldermen in their own chains, 
for the troopers will find other ware for execution : And 
well they deſerve it: for the poor army hath taken the 
pams to conquer the kingdom, and them too: and yet 
the churls are ſo miſerable, they never could find in 
their hearts to give them fo much as one meal of thank. 
giving ; theretore I think, after their cold breakfaſt before 
olcheſter, they had beſt come and fall aboard npon the 
Vol. I, | HS city 
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city, I am ſure they have ſome friends here that will bid 
them welcome: Skippon hath a thouſand horſe for that 


purpoſe, and I think they will help pretty well to fetch 


recruits out of theſe dogged fellows of the city, and keep 


out a perſonal treaty. 
Then mark, my lords, they will have this treaty to 


be in London; no other place will ſerve them to have 


the king in but London: I thought they had kings enough 
at 1 already: But they will have King Charles; 
that is a malignant word if you put God to it; for it is 
the cavaliers word, and I am for neither. I hope, my 
lords, you will be ſo too, and not turn cavaliers now at 
laſt ; for, what ſhould we do with King Charles ? which 
of us can look him in the face. Damme, I think you 
have as little reaſon to treat with him as I. Well, my 
lords, I have ſpoken my mind: I pray you do not order 


the printing of my ſpeech, for I would not have my 


body know my mind before myſelf, I ſhould ſpeak of. 
tener if I might be leſs in print; for, a ſpeech in print ii 


near kin to learning, and I hate learning: I hate a king: 


I hate King Charles, Do you do fo too, and let's love 
one another, and be obedient to the ſtate : For, damme, 
fink me, and ram me nine miles into the bottom of a 
hedge, we are undone, if we do not make ſlaves of the 


city, and keep off a perſonal treaty, 
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NE. 7 
LAST WILL and TESTAMENT 


OF THE # 


ve 

zh 

5 EarL of PEM BROKER. 

is 

ny | 

hy Ip. 11.1?, late Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, 
* now knight for the county of Berks, being (as 1 am told) 
ay very weak in body, but of perfect memory, for I re- 
74 member this time five years J gave the caſting voice to 
x diſpatch old Canterbury; and this time two years I voted 
1 no addreſs to be made to my maiter; and this time twelve- 
Ae months ſaw him brought to the block: Yet, becauſe 
5 death doth threaten and ſtare upon me, who ſtill have 
. obeyed all thoſe that threatened me, I now make my laſt 


will and teſtament. | 
Inprimis, For my ſoul, I confeſs I have heard very 
much of fouls, but what they are, or for whom they are 
tor, God knows, I know not ; they tell me now of an- 
other world, where I never was, nor do I know one foot 
of the way thither. While the king ſtood, I was of his 
religion, made my ſon wear a caſſock, and thought to 
maſte him a biſhop; then came the Scots, and made me 
a preſbyterian ; and fince Cromwell entered, I have been 
an independent. Theſe, I believe, are the kingdom's 
three eſtates, and if any of theſe can fave a foul, I may 
claim one; therefore it my executors do find I have a 
foul, I give it him that gave it me, : 
ien, I give my body, for I cannot keep it, you ſee 
the chirurgeon is tearing off my fleſh, therefore bury 
me, (I have church-lands enough) but do not lay me in 
the church porch, for I was a lord, and would not be 
F buried where Colonel Pride was born, 
74 M 2 a 
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Item, My will is, that I have no monument, for then 
I muſt have epitaphs and vetſes, but all my life long I 
have had too much of them, 

Item, I give my dogs (the beſt curs that ever man 


laid leg over) to be divided among my council of ſtate, 


Many a fair day have I followed my dogs, and followed 


the ſtate both night and day; went whither they ſent me, 


ſat where 2 bid me, ſometimes with lords, ſometimes 
commons, and now can neither go nor ſit: yet, whatever 
becomes of me, let my poor dogs not want their allow. 
ance, nor come within the ordinance of one meal a week, 

Item, I give two of my beſt ſaddle horſes to the Earl 


of Denbigh, for I fear e're long his own legs will fail him; 


but the talleſt and ſtrongeſt in all my ſtables, I give to the 
academy, for a vaulting-horſe for all lovers of virtue. 
All my other horſes I give to the Lord Fairfax, that 
when Cromwell and the States take away his commiſſion, 
his lordſhip may have ſome horſe to command. 

Item, I give my hawks to the Earl of Carnarvan; his 
father was maſter of the hawks to the king, and he has 
wit fo like his father, that I begged his wardſhi p, leſt he 
in time ſhould do ſo by me, 

tem, 1 give all my deer to the Earl of Salisbury, who 
I know will preſerve them, becauſe he denied the king a 
buck out of one of his parks. 

Item, I give my chaplains to the Earl of Stamford, in 
regard he never uſed to have any but his ſon the Lord 
Grey, who being thus both ſpiritual and carnal may be- 
get more moniters, | | 

Item, I give Nothing to the Lord Say, which legacy 
I give him, becauſe I know he will beſtow it on the poor. 

Item. To the counteſſes (my ſiſter and my wife) 1 
now give leave to enjoy their eſtates ; but my own eſtate 


1 give to my eldeſt fon, chargmg him on * bleſſing to 
follow the advice of Michael Oldſworth, 
have had 30, oo0l. per aunum, yet I die not in debt above 


or though I 


$0,000 | 
Item, Becauſe I threatened Sir Henry Mildmay, but 
did not beat him, I give fifty pounds to the footman that 
cudgelled him. 
| Item, 
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Tim, My will is, that the ſaid Sir Harry ſhall not med- 
dle with my jewels: I knew him when he ſerved the 
Duke of Buckingham; and ſince, how he handled the. 
crown jewels ; for both which , reaſons I do now name 
him, The Knave of Diamonds. 

Item, To Tom May (whoſe pate I broke heretofore at 
a maſk) I give five ſhillings: J intended him more, 
but all that have ſeen his hiſtory of the parliament, think 
five ſhillings too much. | 

Item, To the author of the libel againſt ladies, (called 
News trom the Exchange) I give three-pence, for inventing 


a more obſcene way of ſeribbling than the world yet knew; 


but, fince he throws what 1s rotten and falſe on divers 
names of unblemiſhed honour, I leave his payment to 
the footman that paidSir Harry Mildmay's arrears, to teach 
him the difference *rwixt wit and dirt, and to know ladies 


that are noble and chaſte from. downright round-heads. 


Item, J give back to the aſſembly of divines their claſſi- 
cal, provincial, congregational, national, which words I 
have kept at my own charge above ſeven years, but plain- 
ly find they will. never come to good, 

Item, As I reſtore other men's words, ſo I give Lieute- 
nant · General Cromwell one word of mine, becauſe hither · 
to he never kept his own, 15 1 

 Trem, To all rich citizens, of London, to all presbyte- 
rians, as well as cayaliers, I give advice to look to their, 
throats, for, by order of the ſtates, the garriſon at White- 
hall have all got poniards, and for new lights have 


bought dark lanthorns. 


Item, I give all my printed ſpeeches to theſe perſons 
following, viz. That ſpeech. which I made in my own 
defence, when the ſeven lords were accuſed of high trea- 
ſon, I give to Serjeant Wild, that hereafter he may 
know, what is treaſon, and what is not. And the Wes 
I made extempore, to the Oxford ſcholars, I give to the 
Earl of Mancheſter, ſpeaker, pro tempore, to the houſe 
of peers, betore its reformation, and chancellor, pro tem- 
gore, of Cambridge univerfity, ſince its reformation. 
But my ſpeech at my election (which is my ſpeech with · 
out an oath) I give to thoſe that take the enga ment, 

| | ue 
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becauſe no oath hath been able to hold them. Alt 
my other ſpeeches or what colour ſoever) I give to 
the academy, to help Sir Balthazar's art of well-ſpeaking. 
Item, I give up the ghoſt, 


Concordat cum Originali, 


NATHANIEL BRENT, 
CODICIL. 


Before his lordſhip gave his laſt legacy, he mentioned other 
particulars ; but his ſenſe and words grew ſo independent, 
that they could not make forth into perfect legacies ; yet awe 

thought fit to write what he /pake, which qwvas in hxc 
verba. 7 


Item, I give-----+'s death, I am very fick, and my 
memory fails me: ſink me, if I can remember what I 
have elſe to give. I have troubled my mind with things 
of this world ; but who the devil thought death had been 
ſo near? ha! what is that? now it is at my bed's feet, 
all bloody. Murder! murder! call up my men: 
Odlſworth, where a plague are ye all? I am well holp up, 
to have ſuch comforters. What, was it but a cat? a pox 


come, duck, come pox rot ye all, where is my coach? 
my lord mayor hath ſtaid at Guildhall this two hours---- 
that cock is worth a king's ranſom ; he runs, he runs; a 
thouſand pounds to a bottle of hay------ rub, rub, rub; a 
x rub ; a hundred thouſand rubs : s'death my bowl 1s 
witched, it has no more bias than a pudding------ I'll to 
the houſe, and remove the obſtructions for ſale of the 
king's goods---damn, me, there it is again ; ha! a man 
without a head! ſpeak, what art thou? s' death canſt 8 

5 | with- 
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without a head? ------ and there with lawn ſleeves ! 
comes juſt upon me, beckons me ha! another yet, 
all in purple ! my own maſter ! I beſeech your majeſty let 
me kiſs your hand- no, blood ! blood! oh I am un- 
done: help! help! why! Oldſworth ; Oh, where are ye 
all? is this a time to ſtop your noſes ? call up my chap- 
lains: where is Caldicut ? pray, good Caldicut, pray, pray; 
plague conſume you, why do ye not pray---=- 


Concordat cum Originali. 
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M. MARCELLUS. 


ION OTE TEENS) 


or 


CICERO, Ge. 


** —_ 
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Tun I'S day has put an end, O ye ſenators ! to the 
long ſilence I kept during our late troubles; a filence 
which no apprehenſion of danger, but partly the heavi- 
neſs of my grief, and partly reſpects of modeity did oblige 
me to; and it has at once given me opportunity of ex- 

reſſing my deſires and thoughts with the ſame freedom 
 I'was hitherto wont to deliver them in this audience. 
For ſo great an inſtance of gentleneſs, ſuch a rare and + 
unheard of clemency, that. admirable temper, as to all 
points in conjunction with ſupreme power, and then ſo 
incredible beſides, and almoſt divine wiſdom, are things 
too extraordinary to be overlook'd, and to pats away with= 


out. any noiſe or notice. . | 
2 5 For 
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For M. Marcellus being thus honourably returned te 
you, and to the commonwealth, I make full account, 
that not his only, but my voice and authority is alſo re- 
ſtored unto both; for I could not chooſe but grieve, and 
be 8 troubled, when I ſaw, that a perſon of his 
merit, who had embarked with me in the ſame intereſt, 

did not ſhare alike with me in the ſame fortune: neither 
could I perſuade myſelf to appear in public, nor did it 
ſeem reaſonable or graceful, that I alone ſhould carry on 
our old employment, when he, who had ſet me as a 
pattern for imitation, he, the moſt ingenious, and 
Withal the moſt affectionate rival of my ſtudies and prac- 
tice, Whom I always look'd upon as a partner and com- 
panion therein, was now forcibly torn and divorced from: 
me. You therefore, O Cæſar! by clearing the paſſage 
to his return, have opened a way too, and both invited 
me to reſume the former courſe of my life, and given alt 
| here a very fignal encouragement to hope and believe 
well of the commonwealth in general. For my part I did 
- plainly perceive, from your dealing with ſeveral perſons, 
and more ſenſibly in my own caſe ;. but now of late 
all men are ſatisfied thereof, ſince you releaſed Marcel- 
lus at our common inſtance, to the ſenate, people, and: 
fate of Rome; eſpecially after divers things ſaid and 
Cone, which did highly diſoblige and offend you. Upon. 
this the whole world was convinced, that you. prefer the 
authority of this: houſe, and the public dignity, before 
any reſentments or ſuſpicions of your own.. He, indeed, as 
well by the unanimous accord of the whole ſenate, as by 
Fou moſt weighty and moſt. valuable ſentence, has to- 

| — received the higheſt recompence of all his lite ꝑ aſt; 
from which doubtleſs you underſtand how greatly com- 
mendable this action is in you, when the vouchſate- 
ment does prove fo. gloriqus to him, and certainly he 
may now paſs for a happy man, whoſe particular ſafety 
has conveyed to every one a content and pleaſure, little 
inferior to that which he himſelf will receive from it: A. 

Felicity. this to which he had the cleareſt right that de- 

ſervedly befel him, and with good reaſon ; for who can 
_ pretend: 


far am + . 
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pretend to ſurpaſs and outvy him, either as to the no- 
bleneſs of his blood, or the ſtudy of the excellent arts, 
or the innocence of his carriage, or indeed in any kind 
of worth and commendation whatſoever : there is no 
man living hath ſuch a fluency of wit, nobody 1s maſter 
of that forcible and copious eloquence as may enable him, 
O Cæſar! either by his tongue or pen, I will not ſay to 
adorn and ſet off, but ſo much as to enumerate and re- 
count your marvellous atchievements: yet this I main- 
tain, and I hope I may fay it without offence, that none 
of them has gotten you a greater reputation, than that 
which is the purchaſe of this day. It is a thing very 
often in my thoughts, and which I make the uſual mat- 
ter of my diſcourſe, that all the famous exploits of our 


oy generals, all the braveſt actions ot foreign nations, 


and the moſt potent ſtates, all thoſe memorable deeds of 
the moſt renowned monarchs, are not able te bear the 
leaſt compariſon with yours. And that, either as to the 


ſharpneſs of the conflict, or the number of the battles, 


or the variety of climates, or the quickneſs of diſpatch, 
or the different nature of the wars themſelves. Nor in- 
_ deed could any one travel through the moſt diſtant coun- 
tries With the ſame ſpeed that you run them over, I will 
not ſay by your ſwift marches, but your numble victories, 
I ſhould be little better than diſtracted, not to own ſuch. 
eee as theſe to be ſo vaſt and vigorous, that 
ſcarce any man can reach them with the motions of his 
mind, or the flights of fancy: and yet there are other 
things ſtill which in my opinion do far exceed them, for 
many make it their buſineſs to abate and leſſen the re- 
pute which is got in war; they will. detract from a. 
captain, and divide part of his praiſe among common ſol- 
diers, that commanders alone may not appropriate the 
the honour of great ſervices: nor can it be denied that 
the valour of ſoldiers, the advantages of place, the aſ- 
ſiſtance of allies, that navies, proviſions, and the like, 
are of huge importance in all military affairs: beſide, 
that fortune does ſtep in here alſo for the largeſt ſhare, 
which ſhe challenges as a due; and. Whatſover is en 
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with good ſuceeſs, ſhe reckons that in a manner to be all 
ber own : but this glory, O Cæſar! you have fo lately 
acquired, does admit none to a partnerſhip with you, the 
ſum total of that (how much ſoever it amounts to) which 
certainly muſt be very great, the whole of it, I ſay, is 
entirely yours; no captain or colonel, neither infantry. 
or cavalry, can bring any title to that praiſe, or enter in- 
to the merits it is founded on; nay, even fortune her- 
felt, that lady governeſs of human things, has not the con- 
fidence to ofter at a claim and intereſt in this glory; ſhe- 
acknowledges ihe clearneſs of the caſe, and gives up all 
to you, without the leaſt intrenchment on fo vitible a 
right, and your particular property. 

And it mult of neceſſity be fo here, ſince there can be 
no mixture or fellow\:ip between raſhneſs and prudence, . 
nor is chance and hap-hazard ever let into the debates of 
council. | 

You have ſubdued nations, it is true, barbarous as to 
cruelty, innumerable for multitude, and infinitely diſtant 
in places, abounding too with ſtores and proviſions of all 
forts: but after all is ſaid, you then overcome things that- 
were ſuperable by nature, whoſe very ſtate and conſtitution: 
rendered them -obnoxious to conqueſt, for there is no 
ſuch power in the world, nor any. forces ſo great, as 
that none may be able to defeat and ruin them by arms 
and puiſſance. | 

But now tor any one to maſter his own mind, to re- 
ſtrain his -paſon, to moderate his victory, not only to 
raiſe up a noble, a witty, a valiant adverſary. from his 
low eſtate, but alio to enlarge and heighten his former 
dignity: he that acts after this unuſual and heroic rate, 
is a perſon I forbear to rank among the worthieſt men, 

but reſemble him rather to God himſelf. 

The fame then of your martial exploits ſhall become 
a theme of panygeric, not for us Romans alone, but 
they ſhall empioy the orators and hiſtorians of almoſt all na- 
tio s, and paſs down with celebration and applauſe to every 

age of the world. Ardyet, forall the terrible noiſe thatſuch 
adventurers make, I know not how it happens, that when 
1 | people 
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people read or rehearſe them to each other, they ſeem to be 
drowned, as it were, with the ſhout of ſoldiers and the 
ſound of trumpets. But when we read or hear of a tranſ- 
action that was managed with clemency, with mildneſs; 
with juſtice, with great temper and diſcretion, eſpecial- 
ly under provocation, which.can hardly brook any ſober 
counſel, and in the midſt of victory beſide, that is na- 
turally infolent, and of a haughty carriage: the buſineſs. 
then does ſo mightily warm and affect us, not only in a 
real caſe, but when the ſtory is romantic, that very 
oft we conceive an inclination for thoſe whom we never 
ſaw. But as for you, O Cæſar! ſeeing we behold your 
perſon, and enjoy your prefence among us; when your 
mind and meaning is no lefs viſible than your aſpect; 
ſince you have given us ſo many demonſtrations of your 
care and pleaſure to preſerve whatever the fortune of 
war has left ſtanding in the commonwealth, what acela- 
mations and praiſes, and affectionate regards, and what 
teſtimonies of kindneſs do you deſerve from us ?- It 1s my 
opinion, and I ſpeak it with great ſeriouſneſs, that the 
very walls of this venerable court are defirous allo to offer 
you their acknowledgments, foreſeeing, as it were, that 
the whole ſenate wall in a little time recover its ancient 
authority, and uſe it ſhortly here, with a freedom due 
unto the place, and worthy of thoſe branches where 
they now iit, I ſhall needs confeſs, when I behold the 
tears Wh ch C. Marcellus, an excellent perfon, and 
ſtrangely fond of his brother Marcus, ſhed lately before 
you, that a remembrance of all the Marcell did then 
come into my into my mind. and touch me to the quick, 
to whom you, O Cztar !: have reſtored their dignity 
after death, by preſerving Marcus, and reſcu'd a noble 
(reduc'd now to a ſmall number) from decay and ruin. 
You ouyht therefore to value yourſelf more, and ſet a 
higher eſteem upon the ſole honour of this conceſſion, 
than of ali the loud and namerous gratulatious that were 
ever made you, for this is rhe proper action, and the per- 
ſonal merit of Cæſar only. Other things were achieved 
under your conduct and direction: great ſervices indeed 

N thoſe, 
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thoſe, but in which you were attended with much com- 
pany, and a mighty train of followers; whereas nothing 
of that appears here, you being your own leader at once, 
and inde alſo, a guide and companion to your ſelf alone, 
The thing then I am ſpeaking of is herein highly confi- 
derable, and has this eminent advantage, that when the 
trophies and monuments erected by you ſhall decline, 
and haſten to a period (for there is no workmanſhip of 
art, or effect of induſtry, which old age does not impair 
by degrees, and finally demoliſh) this juſtice and lenity 
of yours ſhall have a quite contrary fortune ; and the 
more it grows in years, become ſtill the more freſh and 
flouriſhing : fo that how much ſoever any length of time 
may detract from the ſtatelineſs of your fabricks, ſhall cer- 
tainly be added to the heighth of your commendation. 


wars, you had formerly outdone them in equity and mer- 
cy, and this day was reſerv'd tor the nobler conqueſt of 
your ſelf. 

I am afraid my auditors may not ſo clearly and rightly 
apprehend what I am going to deliver, as J conceive it in 
. my own thoughts. Now the thing I would expreſs is 
this, that you ſeem to have vanquiſhed and worſted even 
victory itſelf, fince you diſcharge the obnoxious, and re- 
fuſe- to exact thoſe forfeitures which a conqueror might 
fairly pretend to; for when we of the adverſe party were 
but ſo many dead men, according to the laws of conqueſt, 
you have preſerved us all by the judgment of your cle- 
mency. So that you alone may be well termed Invinci- 


ble, who have brought into ſubjeCtion the very ſtate and. 


power of victory. Now, inaſmuch as Cæſar has been 
pleaſed to paſs ſuch a ſentence in our favour, let me re- 
queſt the ſenate to conſider what is the natural conſe- 
quence hereof, and how far it does extend; for as many 
of us as were driven to take up arms, through I know not 
what - wretched and. lamentable fate of the common- 
wealth, tho” guilty perhaps of ſome human failings, are 
acquitted thereby from all imputation of wickedneſs : for 


when, upon your interceſſion, he condeſcended to {pary 


= 


As for all others that happen'd to be victorious in civil 
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and releaſe Marcellus, he did at the ſame time reſtore me 
to myſelf, and to the Roman ſtate, and many other hone. 
ourable perſons to themſelves and their native ſoil, with- 


out the leaſt intreaty, who now make their appearance in 


reat numbers, and with much ſplendour at this afſembly, 
We muſt not imagine he has brought any into the ſenate 


whom he looks upon as enemies; but he rightly ſuppoſes 


that ignorance and miſpriſion, a falſe and groundleſs fear, 
rather than paſſion and cruelty, did engage moſt of them 
to enter into a civil war; during the courſe of which it 
was ever my opinion, that. we ſhould all hearken to over- 
tures of peace; and I was al ways troubled to obſerve, that 
not only peace itſelf, but even the diſcourſes of thoſe Who 
did propoſe and demand it, were {till rejected by us; for 
I never did promote or approve theſe inteſtine diſcords, nor 


indeed any domeſtic broils or conteſts. whatſoever, My 


counſels, it is well known, did incline to-quietneſs, and 
ſided conſtantly with the gown, but were no frends to the 
rattling of arms, and the rage of battles, I went over to- 
Pompey, tis true, but I was drawn into his camp, rather 


on a private ſcore of my own particular engagements, 


than any juſt conſideration of the public intereſt ; when 
the pure ſentiments of gratitude, and an honeſt remem- 
brance of paſt kindneſs had ſuch a prevalence over 
me, that not only, without any eagerneſs of deſire, but 
ſo much as the leaſt hope of advantage or ſucceſs, I did, 
as it were, wittingly and knowingly precipitate myſelf in- 
to a wilful overthrow. Which aim and intention of 
mine was not made a ſecret; for I had often and earneſt- 
ly ſpoke here, and that before ever the war broke out, 
touching the means of accommodation; and, after thingy 
came to extremity, I continued firm in the ſame — 
though with the manifeſt hazard of my life by it. So 
that nobody ſure can be ſo much ſwayed by prejudice 
in his eſtimate of matters, as once to queſtion what was 
Cæſar's inclination and deſire in reference to the war, 


when he preſently declared himſelf in favour of ſuch as 


bad made it their buſineſs to compoſe things; but gave 
marks of his diſpleaſure againſt all thoſe who had puſhed 


them on to a final rupture; which proceeding of his 


would 
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would then perhaps have been leſs wondered at, 
while the event was uncertain, and the chance of war 
appeared yet to be looſe and dubious; but he that, hav- 
ing gotten the victory, ſhews a real kindneſs for the 
known authors of peace, does, methinks, ſufficiently 
evidence he hi rather not have fought, than overcome 
by fighting. And I muſt do Marcellus that juſtice, to 
teſtify thus much on his behalf; for as our opinions did 
not differ in the time of peace, ſo there was the fame 
agreement between us while the war laſted, How often, 
alas! and with what diſorder of mind have I feen him 
both deteſt the inſolence of certain men, yea, and even 


ſelf? fo that we, O Cæſar ! who have had experience of 
a quite contrary temper, muſt needs be the more taken 
with this your generous and noble uſage; for now I 
ſhall compare not the cauſes themſelves, but the reſpec- 
tive victories. As for yours, we have ſeen it ended 
with the deciſion of the battle. This city has not been 
terrified ſo much as with the fight of a naked ſword ; 
| how many ſoever of our relations and friends are now 
miſſing, it muſt be imputed to the ſtreſs and havock of 
war alone, not to any heat and outrage of victory: ſo 
that there is no queſtion to be made, but that Cæſar, if 


poſſible, would raiſe up many a Pompeian from his 


rave, ſeeing he- ſaves every one he can of the remain- 
ing army, As for the other party, I fhall ſay no more 
than what we are all apprehenfive of, that their con- 
queſt would in all likelihood have proved over ſharp and 
violent; for ſome of them have been heard to threaten 


not only their armed adverſaries, and the active ſticklers. 
againſt them, but even all the quiet and peaceable ſort, 


becauſe they ſat ſtill without entering into their quarrel; 
and it was given out as a maxim with theſe, that no 
conſideration ſhould be had how any man ſtood affected, 


but how he diſpoſed of his perion in that conjuncture. 


S0 that, notwithſtanding the immortal powers may have 
raiſed this deſperate and bloody war, as a puniſhment of 
aur crimes ; yet being either appeaſed now, or even ge" | 
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dread on that fide, the ungovernable ſpirit of victory it- 
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tech at length with the Roman ſufferings, they ſeem to 
have caſt the entire hope of our ſafety upon the wiſdom 

and clemency of ſuch a conqueror. 
Rejoice, therefore, O Cæſar! in that excellent and hap- 
py diſpoſition of yours, and, together with the fortune and 
the glory which wait upon you, 1 alſo the benignity 
of your nature, and the ſweetneſs of your deportment, 
which bring in the greateſt gain, and afford the moſt ex- 
quiſite pleaſure to a wiſe man. Upon a ſurvey and re- 
membrance of all your other achievements, tho” fre- 
quently your valour may deſerve the thanks, yet for the 
moſt part they will appear due to your great telicity, But 

as often as you think of us whom you were pleaſed to in- 
demnify, and retain with you in the commonwealth, ſo 
often ſhall you think of your own incomparable benefits, 
then that the ideas and reſults of a godlike bounty and 
ſublime wiſdom occur to you; which I not only reckon 
to be things of a ſovereign excellence, but ſhall venture 
to affirm that nothing is good beſide, or in compariſon 
with them. For there is that luſtre and ſhining in deſer- 
ved praiſe, ſuch a ſtate and majeſty does flow from true 
_ greatneſs of mind, and a ſage conduct, that theſe ſeem 
to be freely given us by virtue, but other things to be 
only borrowed of fortune. Let me exhort you then ne- 
ver to be tired out in your care and protection of 
men, and ſuch eſpecially as have been ſubject to ſlips and 
deviations, not thro? any perverſe or impetuous humour, 
but from an opinion of duty (which peradventure might 
have weakneſs in it, but certainly no malice) and by ſome 
little ſpecious appearance of ſtate-intereſt : For how could 
you F. it, if ſome undiſcerning and miſtruſtful people 
were afraid of you? but then, on the contrary, it makes 
very much for your honour, to have convinc'd them ſince, 
that their fears and jealouſies were without reaſon. 

I procced now to that grievous complaint and heavy 
ſuſpicion of yours; to ſatisfy and clear which you can- 
not but be more nearly concerned yourſelf, than all the 
citizens of Rome, and we above the reit (who ſtand in- 
debted to you for our lives) are ſolicitous and careful to 

provide 
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provide againſt it ; and although I am not. without hope, 
that ſuch a ſlartling ſurmiſe may prove falſe, and with- 
out foundation, yet J ſhall not uſe any artifice here, to 
extenuate or diſguiſe the matter, being well aſſured, that 

the caution we take for you is the common ſecurity of 
us all: So that if I muſt unavoidably run into extremes, 
and there be no way left to eſcape erring on one fide or 
other, I had much rather (confidering the nicety and 
weightineſs of this caſe) be thought exceſſively fearful in 
my fears, than ſeem the leaſt defective in a due foreſight 
and providence, But who ſhould this fo furious aggreſſor 
and deſperate aſſaſſin be? Is he one of your own crea- 
tures ? (and yet who can poſſibly be more yours, than 
ſuch as were effectually made ſo by the unexpected 
{rant of their lives and fortunes ;) Or may I ſuppoſe 
bim to be one of that number which followed you to the 
wars ? but then it is highly incredible, that any man 
ſhould be ſo void of underſtanding, or fall into ſuch a fit 
of diſtraction, as not to prefer the life of that general 
before his own, who had raiſed him to wealth and hon- 
our, and the higheſt dignities and preferments in the Ro- 
man ſtate. ws 

However, if your friends and dependents are alike ut- 
terly incapaple of ſuch a curſed defign, let us take care 
to prevent your enemies from attempting aught of the 
ſame barbarous and horrid nature; what enemies, I be- 
ſeech you? fince all of that denomination have either loſt 
their lives through their own obſtinacy, or elſe retain 
and enjoy them by your grace and favour : ſo that either 

ou have no enemies at all in being, or elſe they that 
ſurvive muſt needs have the greateſt friendſhip in the 
world for you. | 

But, ſeeing there is that cloſe ſhelter and ſafe refuge for 

villany in the minds of men, and they have ſo N 
Ways to conceal or diſguiſe their intentions, let us raiſe 
0 heighten your ſuſpicion at the preſent ; for by that 
means we ſhall once quicken your diligence, and increate 
our own. For is there any man living ſo ignorant of 
things? ſo much a ſtranger to our affairs? or that 05 
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ſo little thought, either about his own, or the public 
ſafety ? as not to perceive and know that his own perſon- 


al ſecurity is involved in yours, and that the lives of us 
all do depend on your ſingle preſervation ? when the mo- 
tions of ſenſible concern (which preſents you continually 
to my mind, and that with good reaſon) do work within 
me, I am apt only to apprehend the uſual accidents of 
humanity, or the uncertain iſſues of health, or the com- 
mon frailties of nature ; and it very much afflicts to me to 
conſider, that the republick, which was made for immor- 
tality, and ſhould laſt always, has no other preſent ſubſi- 
ſtence, but what is drawn from the breath, and lodged in 
in the welfare of one mortal. But now, if beſide human 
caſualties, and the tickliſh condition of health, we are alſo 
liable to the aſſaults of wicked and treacherous conſpirators, 
what guardian angel, do we think, let him deſire it never 
ſo much, ſhall be able to defend and ſecure the Roman 
governments? you, O Cxfar! and you only, are to riſe and 
erect all you find ruinous, and which muſt of neceſſity 
have been ſhattered and broken by the ſhock and violence 
of the war itſelf ; you muſt eſtabliſh judgment, and re- 
ſtore faith, and reſtrain licentiouſneſs, aud propagate a 
new offspring; whatſoever has fallen in pieces, or has 
ſlipt out of its due place, muſt be made up, and knit 
firmly together by ſevere laws. Amidſt our late eager 
animoſities and warm conflicts, and in that vehement 
claſhing as well of inclinations, as of arms, there was no 
help for it, whocver ſhould get the better, but that the 
poor ſhaken republic muſt intallibly loſe, both ſeveral orna- 
ments of its honour, and many ſupports of its ſtrength 
and firmneſs ; and that the leader of each party ſhould 
do many things himſelf in his coat of mail, which he 
would not have ſuffered when he wore a crown, Now 
all theſe gaſhes and contuſions do expect to be cloſed and 
cured by your hand, to which no body elſe can apply any 
healing remedy. Give me leave therefore to declare how 
uneaſy 1 was to hear you come out with that, however 
worchy and wiſe, ſaying of yours, wherein we are told, 
that you had even lived long enough already, _ 
| | Witt 
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with reſpect to meaſures of nature, or the ſtretch of 
glory: now, ſuppoſe the extent of your life to have been 
{uch, if you will needs have it ſo, as may ſuffice nature, 
I ſhall add likewiſe, fince it is your pleaſure to ſay it, 
as may have reached the attainment, and ſatisfied the 
ends of a glorious reputation ; but then, that which is 
the moſt conſiderable point here, it appears little to us 
who do yet need your aſſiſtance, and falls very ſhort 
{till in regard of that charitable reliet, and thoſe impor- 
tant ſervices your native country demands from you, 
Wherefore I muſt entreat you to lay aſide all that phi- 
loſophic learning and unſeaſonable ſageneſs in deſpiſing 
death: do not reſolve to ſhow yourſelf brave and prudent 
at our coſt, and with the public hazard: for 1 am fre— 
quently informed, that you too often diſcourſe after the 
old ſtrain, and to this effect, that you have lived ſuffi- 
ciently in reference to yourſelf, and your own con— 


cerns. I do verily believe you ſpeak juſt as you think; 


but I ſhall then bear it with greater patience, did you 
live merely for your own ſake, or if you were brought 
into the world for yourſelf only ; but when the weltare 
and happineſs of each individual Roman, and that of the 
whole community 1s included and wrapt up, as it were, 
within. the circle and compaſs of your actions, you ſeem to 
be ſo far from the due perfection, and ſignal accompliſh- 
ment of your mighty works, that you have not yet 
laid the vety foundations you deſign. Will you then li— 
mit and meaſure out your life, not by the rule and 
ſtandard of your common good, and a general intereſt, 
but by ſome plaufable notions of equity, and the rare 
moderation of your private ſentiments ? now, what it 
all hitherto does not prove ſufficient, even for your own 
glory ? which all the wiſdom you have cannot poſſibly 
extinguiſh the thirſt of, or even force you to diſown the 

aſſionate deſire you have for it. But imagine, ſay you, 
I were to die immediately, would any man think I 
ſhould leave then but a flight and flender reputation 
behind me? for others, I grant, there would be a fair 
inheritance of glory, though many were to fare od 
divide 
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ot divide the purchaſe; but all that treaſure of fame would 
: be poor and incompetent for you alone: for let it be 
re, ever ſo vaſt and extenſive, the thing will then ſeem 
ty to be little and ſcanty, when a larger object appears, 
he and there is ſomewhat {till more ample behind it. But 

Fo if this, O Cæſar! muſt be the end and dpſhot of all 
125 you have achieved, and we are to ſee no further advan- 
and tage of your immortal deeds, but that, after the de- 
feat of your enemies, the unhappy republic ſhall be left 
+ ſtill in that torn and tottering condition, wherein we now 
* find it, take care, I beſeech you, leaſt that undaunted cou- 
8 rage and divine virtue of yours may attract perhaps more 
* admiration than glory: for true glory does import an il- 
way luftrious and diffuſive fame ariſing from great and nu- 
he merous obligations, conferred either upon fellow. eiti- 
f- zens, or the whole country where we live, or the uni- 
115 yerfal body of mankind. „„ 
1 This therefore is the laſt honour reſerved for you, this 
i is the remaining part you are now to act; herein you 
ht muſt beſtir yourtelr, and proceed vigoroutly to order and 
FG compoſe things, to fix and rivet the commonwealth, and 
5 when it is ſettled in the firſt place, you may then take 
ry and enjoy your own caſe, and repoſe yourſelt in the 
4 ſweeteſt pleaſures of a deep tranquillity: after you have 
I quitted all ſcores with your country, and glutted na- 
oe ture, as it were, with a long and various enter"ainment of 
8 life: then, I ſay, you ſhall have our free conſent to 
d declare, if you be minded, that you. have enough of 
„ this world, and are even ſurfeited with living. | 
72 But to talk of any long while in deſcribing our con- 
it tinuance here, is a fond and idle impropriety: for what 
1 is this very length we {peak of, which has a cloſe and 
* pericd? and when that is come, all the foregoing plea- 
Y ſure ought to paſs for nothing, becauſe there will be 
3 none left to ſucceed it, Albeit that active and ſpacious 
1 foul of yours could never acquietce or contain itfelf within 
5 the narrow bounds which nature has preſcribed us, but 
T was always inflamed by the love, and big with the con- 
: ceit of immortality ; nor indeed can this deſerve to be 


reckon'd 
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reckon'd for your life, which depends upon the body, 
and is kept by a little tranſient breath: that, I ſay, is your 
proper ſubſtance ; that only, O Cæſar! is a lite worthy 
of you, which ſhall flouriſh in the memory of all ages, 
which they that come after us will ſucceſfively cheriſh 
and maintain, which eternity itſelf will have an endleſs 
regard to, and ſhall ſupport for ever, 

This is it you muſt conſecrate your labours and travels 
to, and tothis you muſt evidence what a gallant perſon you 
are, how much you are able and willing to do tor its fake 
and ſervice. We diſcern many things already in the glo- 
rious courſes we purſue, which excite our wonder, but 
now we look for ſuch as may deſerve commendation. It 
will be matter of aſtoniſhment to all future generations, 
when they ſhall read and hear of the charges you have 
borne, the provinces you have ſubdued, and what has been 
done by you in Germany, in the ocean, and in Egypt: 
the peruſal and report, I ſay, of your battles without 


number, of your victories above belief, of all your tro- 


phies and triumphs, ſhall queſtionleſs amaze and contound 
poſterity, But, unleſs this imperial city ſhall, by your 
authority and contrivance, be immoveably pitch'd upon a 
ſolid bottom, your great and formidable name then will 
only ſhiſt and wander about the world, but have no cer- 
tain abode, nor any ſettled habitation. And, as we our- 
ſelves have been of different minds, ſo will there be a 
great diſſention among thoſe that ſhall be born hereafter: 
when ſome ſhall cry up and extol your atchievements to 
to the very ſkies, while others may perhaps fancy them 
to be very lame and impertect, as wanting their chief 
complement and luſtre, if you do not effectually provide, 
that the late bluſtering ſtorms may expire at length into a 
calm of peace, and the ſettlement of your country: ſo that 
the former may be thought a kind of fatal neceſſity, but 
the latter ſeem to proceed from deſign and counſel, Re- 
commend therefore, and approve yourſelf to thoſe judges, 
that ſhall pronounce of your actions a thouſand years 


hence, and, for aught I can tell, may give a more im- 


partial ſentence than we do at preſent; tor their judg- 
| | ment 
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ment will be equally void both of favour and prejudice, 
neither ſhall envy or hatred have any force to bias and 
corrupt them: and although this remote cenſure of theirs 
ſhould not any way touch or affect you then (as ſome 
falſely imagine) however it concerns you now at leaſt, 
ſo wiſely and worthily to demeun yourſelf, and appear 
one of ſuch a character and credit, that no revolution of 
time, no lorgetiulneſs of men, no ignorance of any ape 
muy ever obl. terate or eclipſe your 1 ; 
From the very beginning of thoſe unhappy diſputes, 
we Romans had our ſentiments apart, and our Wits di- 
vided; and the little janglings of thought and afle&tion 
burricd us at length into ieveral camps, and armed de- 
ſiances of each other: nor Is it much to be wondered we 
ſhould draw different ways, under ſuch puzzling and 
perplexed circumſtances, while things were ſo much in 
the dark, and when a controverty arofe betweeu two of 
the moſt famous cajtajns in the world, 
Many did then deliberate what was ab{olutely the beft, 
and not a tew conlider what wus beſt for themſelves ; 
ſome were demurring on the point of decency, and others 
taken up with the cale of conſcience. 1 5 
The republic, in fine, after much ſtruggling, has 
got herſelt clear of this ſo milerable and fatal war, and he 
prevail'd at laſt, who would not rate and ruffle his dif- 
pleaſure by ſuccels, but rather quality and ſoften it by 
goodneſs; nor could he value provocations at ſuch a 
dreadtul rate, as to mark gut all that ſlvuld offend him, 
either tor death or banit}mcut. | | | 
The matter is now brought unto this iſſue, that 
ſome have lad down their ams of their own accord, and 
others have been forced to ſurrender them. Whotoever 
then, being freely diſcharged from the guilt and peril of 
former oppoſition, docs ſtill retain hoſtility in his heart, 
is highly chargeable with ingratitude and injuſtice; and T 
look upon him to be a much better man, who appeared 


in the field, and was flain lighung againſi you, than any 


one that ſhall now keep up the quarrel, and ſpend his laſt 
breath in the proſecution of it: for thut which is thought 
Vor. Is | N | meer 
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meer obſtinacy and a fubborn ſtiffneſs by ſome, may 


paſs for brave reſolution, and a noble conſtancy with 
others, | | 
But, ſeeing we have been well beaten into ſome kind 
of agreement, and all our heats and heart burnings are 
now totally extinguiſhed by thoſe temperate and cooling 
applications of the victor's kindneſs, it remains that every 
one of us, who hath'either a grain of diſcretion, or even 
of common ſenſe, ſhould unanimouſly agree as to your 


particular, For unleſs you, O Cæſar! do continue ſafe, 
and in the ſame mind (which as well heretofore, as to 


day eſpecially you have given proof of) we are all utter- 
ly undone, and mult inevitably periſh, All of us there- 
fore, who defire the preſervation of this empire, do at 
once earneſtly exhort, and moſt humbly beſeech you to 
have a care of your life, and to conſult your ſafety, 
And, foraſmuch as you conceive there is ſome treachery 
on foot, and a ſecret miſchief deſigned you, which re— 
quires caution, we all here with one conſent (tor I pre- 


ſume that of others which I mear myſelt) do not only 


promiſe to have a watchſul eye, and keep a cloſe guard 
about your perſon, but we ofter you our own attendance 
beſide, as ready to interpoſe betwixt you and danger, 
and even to hazard our lives for your delence and ſe— 
curity. 

And now, to cloſe up all with gratulation, os I took 
my riſe from it, we do all, O Cxfar! return you our 


greateil thanks and acknowledgments, with a reſervation 


of greater ſtill than we are able to expreſs; for all here 
have the ſame ſentiments, as you might cahly perceive 
by the joint ſupplications and tears of all: but becauſe it 
is no way requiſite that every one preſent ſhould make 
you his ſingle complement, they were extreme deſirous 


that I at leaſt would undertake it in the name of all, 


who do now lie under ſome kind of neceſſity to perform 
it, becauſe it 18 both their pleaſure I ſhould, and becauſe, 
upon your reſtoring Marcellus to the ſenate, and the 
people, and the whole ſtate of Rome, I find myſelf par- 


ticularly concerned to diſcharge that duty; for I 9 
| . this 
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this vouchſafement of yours has given ſuch a public ſatiſ- 


faction, as if men did not rejoice now at the private de- 


ſiverance of one perſon alone, but were tranſported with 
joy for their own common ſafety, If, therefore, while 


| there was the leaſt queſtion of his ſafety, I ated the part 


of a true friend toward Marcellus (as my affection for 
him was very well known, wherein TI ſcarce yielded to 
his dear Caius, the beſt natur'd brother in the world, 
but no man living beſides him) if, I fay, that ſingular 
kindneſs of mine did appear then, by the ſolicitude, and 
care, and induſtry I ſhewed on his behalf, much more 


E undoubtedly, at this time, being newly freed from the 


weight of thoſe troubles and perplexities, ought I to at- 
teſt and evidence the good will 1 bear him. 

Wheretore I leave you, O Cœſar! to imagine the 
deep and lively reſentments I feel within me, deſiring 
you would ſo interpret my thanks as I underſtand the fa- 
vour, which I do to ſuch a degree of obligation, that 
although you have with all tenderneſs and reſpect, not 
only preſerved my lite, but taken care of my honour, 
yet by this action of yours (a thing which after that I 
thought wholly impotlible) there is an infinite addition 
made to the many ſignal engagements you had heap'd 
upon me. Th 
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FREFACK 


A S the chief aim of poetry ought to be the 
copying of nature, ſo the principal deſign of 
tranſlation ſhould be the reſemblance of its ori- 
ginal. 


That this may be moſt nearly and compleatly 
taken, 'tis requſite, beſide our author's language, 
to know his utmoſt meaning and intention, 
as far as poſſible the very diſpoſition and fran; 
his mind, and temper of his genius. For a 
thors generally in their works give in ſome mea- 
ſure an image of themſelves; and every one hi 
ſomething in him particularly remarkable and dia- 
tinguiſhable from all others, 


And, though a tas ſervile or pedantic follow- 
ing is by all means to be avoided, becauſe it ne- 
ccilarily cramps the vigour and gracefulneſs requir- 

„ „ 
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ed in a good tranſlation; yet a juſt tranſlator 
ought by no means farther to deviate in any re- 
ſpect, than that neceſſity compells him; and who- 
ever has moſt of the likeneſs of every particular 
part with, an equal ſhare of the beauty and force 
of the whole, undoubtedly ſhews the nobleſt ſkill, 
and is the moſt accompliſhed, and happy in his 
performance. 


How far I have ſucceeded here, I muſt leave 
others to Judge. 


Yet fince an earneſt zeal to do ſome right to 
this incomparable author has engaged me in this 
undertaking, I hope the candid and ingenious will 
forgive me the faults I may have — if they 
ue not many or confuderable. 


1 H 
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THE 


FIRST PASTORAL. 


TITYRUS, MELIBOEUS, 


ME LI B OE U 8. 
Yo U, Tityrus! in the cool refreſhing ſhade 
Of a broad beech, thus negligently laid. 
In your ſweet pipe and rural muſe delight. 
We forc'd, alas! from our dear country's ſight, 
And pleaſant fields, in ſad diſtreſs to fly, 
Are doom'd in woful baniſhment to lie: 
Vou, undiſturb'd here, ſing your am'rous lays, 
And make the groves found Amaryllis“ praiſe, 


Wy: "17%. 
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This leiſure *twas a god beſtow'd: for he, 

Oh Melibœus! ſhall be ſuch to me; 

Oft ſhall his altar with devotion due, 

The ſtreaming blood of my young lambs imbrue. 
He ſuffer'd, as you ſee, my herds to ſtray, 

And will'd that on my pipe I ſhou'd ſecurely play. 


MEL IB OE Us- 


Tenvy not thy caſe, but wonder much, 
While of our plains the fad diſtraction's ſuch, 
See ailing thence, I my ſhe-goats convey. 
This, Tityrus! I can hardly drag away, 
Amidſt the hazels, as I came along, 

She yeaning unexpectedly two young; 

(The hope of my unhappy flock) has left 
On the hard ſtone of ev'ry help bereft. 
This fad miſchance, was I not. ſtupid grown! 
My blaſted oaks had oftentimes made known, 
And often from a hollow holm the crow 
Did on the left the coming miſchief ſhow : 
But yet, oh Tityrus ! I pray diſcloſe 

The god who this diſlinguiſh'd farour mews. 


TITYRUS. 


The city they call Rome, as yet unknown, 
I thought, oh Melibœus! like our own, Y 
(Fool 
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(Fool that I was) whither we us'd to go, 
And oft the young ones of our flock beſtow: 
So whelps I had perceiv'd were like their dams, 
And like the mother ewes the tender lambs; 

So little things I did compare with great, 

But other cities this excels in ſtate, 

Rifing o'er all, as cy preſſes exceed 

The creeping oſier, or the bending reed. 


MELITBOEUS. 


And what was the prevaling cauſe that drew 
Your mind this great aſpiring Rome to view. 


TITYRUS. 


"T was liberty, which, tho' it ſcarce appear'd 
When the grey hairs were ſprinkled in my beard, 
Long look'd for kindly did arrive at laſt, 

When Galatea's early love was paſs'd, 

And Amarylls did my heart poſeſs: 

For dallying with the firſt, I muſt confeſs, 

No hope of liberty, nor care had I 

T'inereaſe my ſtore, or gain a fit ſupply 

To cure my wants; tho? often of the beſt 

Paſs'd from my folds, and lore of cheeſe was Prell. 
Unprofitable to the city ſent, 

For what I got, I there profuſely ſpent. 


M E L. I. 
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MELIBOEUS. 


Oh Amaryllis! little gueſs I had 

For whom you pray'd, for whom you was ſo ſad: 

For what occaſion, for whoſe ſake ſo long 

Th' ungather'd apples on their branches hung. 
Tityrus was hence; oh Tityrus! thy lov'd name, 

The ſprings, the e pines, nay buſhes did proclaim. 


TITYRUS. 


What ſhou'd I do? what, could I hap to be 

By other means from laſting ſervice free ? 

Nor cou'd I think to find another, where 

A fav'ring god ſo ready to my prayer !. 

Here Melibœus! I beheld him here, 

The youth for whom our altars. twice a year 
Shall ſmoke with incenſe.. He (when Taddreſs'd,) 
Kindly and ſoon, thus anſwer'd my requeſt. 3 
Go, boy! be ſtill on rural works employ'd, Ws 7 
And hold whatever you before enjoy'd.. 


M E L I BOE U s. 


Oh bleſs'd old man ! thy lands ſhall then endure, 
And all poſeffions ſtill to thee ſecure; 

And large enough ſhall for thyſelf be found, 
Tho' ſtones and reeds o'erſpread- the neareſt ground :- 
Thy flocks from beaſts of prey no harm ſhall find, 
Nor catch infection from their neighb'ring kind. 


Oh 
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oh fortunate old man! who may abide 

Thus ſweetly by this noted river's fide; 

Here with delight thy leiſure time employ, 
And of theſe ſacred ſprings the cool enjoy. 
Here, from the bord'ring hedge, the paſſing bees ) 
Thy ears ſball with continual murmurs pleaſe, : 
Soft ſleep invite, and give thy labours eaſe. 

The pruner from the lofty mountan there, 
With chearful ſongs ſhall chaſe intruding care : 
Here thy lov'd pigeons ſhall delight thy view, 
There, on ſweet elms, the turtles ſweetly coo. 


TITYRUS 


Therefore the ſtags ſhall mounting feed in air, 
And oceans ſinking, leave their fiſhes bare 

On the dry ſands ; the Parthians from their home, 
And hardy Germans ſhall be forc'd toroam, 1 0 
And to each others land in exile come, „ 
Before the figure of this youth depart, 
And quit poſſeſſion of my grateful heart. 


M E LI B OE u 8. 


But we muſt hence diſpers'd and driven go- 
To ſultry Afric, and to Scythia's ſnow, 
Part muſt with ſpeed repair to ſpacious Crete, 
And near the ſwift Oaxis take their ſeat: 
Part muſt on Britain's barb'rous land be hurl'd, 
Amongſt a race divided from the World: 
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Yet when a long unhappy time is paſs'd, 
Oh! may I ſee my country's bounds at laſt, 
And pleas'd, and wand'ring, viſit once again 
My poor thatch'd dwelling where I us'd to reign ! 
Shall a vile ſoldier theſe neat fields command? 
This harveſt bleſs a wicked barb'rous hand? 
Oh fatal ſtrife! from thee what ſorrows flow? 
From thee what ills we wretched people know ? 
See who the fruits of all our toil poſſeſs, 
Now gratt thy banks fond ſwain! thy vineyards drefs. 
Hence ye ſhe-goats ! once proſp'rous and my care, 


 Begone ; henceforth, ſtretch'd on the graſs, I ne 'er 
Shall ſce ye hanging on a rock afar ; 

|  Henceforth no verſes ſhall I fing, nor more 

Protect and feed you as I did before. 


11 1 R Us. 
With me this night however chooſe to ſtay, 
Forgetting care, yourſelf repoſing lay 
On the green leaf, and of our preſent fare 
(Curds, cheſnuts, apples) rake a welcome ſhare, 


For ſee, the village tops begin to fume, 
And vaſter ſhadows from the mountains come. 


* 
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Tu E fair Alexis was his maſter's joy, 
And Coridon lov'd the delicious boy, 


55 failing of his hope, he daily goes 


Where beechen boughs a conſtant ſhade compoſe, - 
There to the woods and mountains thus alone, 
Makes in imperfect ſtrains his fruitleſs moan, 
Cruel Alexis! muſt my verſe and! 

Be thus diſdain'd by thee? ah! muſt I die: 
Thro' thy unkindneſs moſt unhappy made? 

Now cattle ſeek the cool refreſhing ſhade, 

And Theſtylis ſweet herbs does mixing beat 
For weary mowers vex'd with toil and heat; 
But while in eager ſearch of thee I run, 

Wich me beneath the perſecuting ſun, 

The graſshoppers from ev'ry buſh bemoan 
Their caſe, and grate my ears with a,barſh tone; | 
Had it not better been for me, poor ſwain, CY 
Of peeviſh Amyrillis to ſuſtain. | c 
The direful anger and the proud diſdain ? + £5.Þ 
Rs better 
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Better had I Menalcas made my care ? 


Tho' ſwarthy he; tho? thou as lilies fair! 


Oh youth! tho? bleſs'd with ev'ry blooming grace, 
Truſt not too much to thy enticing face, 

White bloſſoms from the trees neglected fall, 

The black uncomely berry's fought by all. 


Me you deſpiſe, Alexis! nor incline | 
To know what choice and plenteous ſtores are mine; 
A thouſand lambs I call my own each gay, 
That ſcatter'd o'er. Sicflian mountains ſtray ; 
Plenty of milk in ſummer fills my pails, 
Not even in the winter-ſeaſon fails; 
Not ſweet Amphion finging to his herd, 
Cou'd be for voice, before myſelf prefer d. 


Nor am I free from grace; I lately ſtood, 
And view'd my image in the briny flood, 
When not a breath of wind diſturb'd the ſea, 


Not Daphnis in his form ſurpaſſes me, 


And him (thyfelf a judge) I eannot fear, 
If like ourſelves. our images . 8 


Oh! that with me, you would theſe ſhades admire, 
And to our humble cottages retire, 
Purfue the harts, and to-the verdant boughs 
Conſent to drive the wanton goats to brouze; 
To che delightful groves conſine your will, 
And ſtrive with me to rival Pan in full... 


Pan, 


— 
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Pan firſt the ſhepherd's pipe and ſkill improv'd; 

By Pan the ſheep and ſhepherds are belov'd; 

With the melodious pipe thy lip to gall, 

Grudge not, fair youth! nor think it harm at all: 
What, that this pleaſing art he might have known, 
Wou'd not Amyntas willingly have done? 


A pipe of ſeven unequal reeds I have, 
That me, of old, Dametas dying gave; 
Take this laſt token of my love, ſaid he, 
And proſp'rous may it ever prove to thee, 
The fool Amyntas did with envy ſee. 
| Beſide, two kids I in a valley found, 


Their ſkins ev'n now with white are ſprinkled round, 


A ewe's ſwoln udders twice they daily drain, 
And both for thee {till care fully remain. 
Yet Theſtylis to gain them often trys, 

And ſhe at laſt may have the hop'd-for prize, 
Why ſhou'd ſhe nor, ſince you my gifts deſpiſe? 


Come hither, faireſt, deareſt youth ! and ſee 
The lovely preſents here in ſtore for thee; 
Behold the courteous nymphs in baſkets bring 
The choiceſt beauties of the blooming ſpring, 
For thy delight, pale lilies and the blue 
| Soft violets; the bright narcifſus too, 

To which they heads of ſleepy poppies join, | 
And leaves of the ſweet ſmelling anethine. 


; | Then 


|; 
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Then, having nicely cull'd each choſen flow'r, 
With each moſt fragrant herb they dreſs thy bow'r: 
I joining too will here employ my care, 

And downy peaches for thy taſte prepare; 

li To theſe I'll add cheſnuts the moſt approv'd, 

| if Such as my beauteous Amaryllis lov'd, 

And waxen plums, a fruit deſerving praiſe : 

Thou myrtle! too I'll crop, and lavrel-ſprays, 

So plac'd, that both may grateful ſcents diſpenſe, 

And mingling fully, entertain thy ſenſe, 


Oh Coridon ! thy clowniſh gifts forbear, 
For thy mean preſents will Alexis care? 
Or were thy off rings ne'er ſo worthy; yet ; 
Wou'd Jalus in ſuch caſe to thee ſubmit ? 
What have I done? in mentioning that name, 
How 1s my raſh unwary tongue to blame? 
A ſouthern wind to blaſt my flow'rs I bring, 
And plunge the boars into the chryſtal ſpring! _ 
Whom fly you! frantic youth ? ev'n gods have made 
With joy their dwellings in the ſylvan ſhade ; 
Here Trojan Paris liv'd : let Pallas go 
To tow'rs that to her art their ſtructure owe; 
There let the warrior-goddeſs proudly reſt; 
The peaceful groves of all things pleaſe me beſt, 1 
Fierce lioneſſes, urg'd by ſtrong deſire, 1 
Purſue he · wolves to quench their raging fire; 
The wolves themſelves with hungry appetite 


Purſue the goats; green leaves the goats invite, 
Thou me, Alexis! all things ſeek delight. a 
ee 
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| See, ev'ning comes; from toils the cattle ceaſe, 
And by the ſetting ſun the ſhades increaſe; 
Yet does my pain its laſting fury prove: 
For oh! what meaſure can be found in love? 


Ah! Coridon! what wretched frenzy's thine ? 
Behold, at home, a tender blooming vine 
Lyes half undreſs'd ; haſte thither, and apply 
To uſeful things, lay fruitleſs wiſhes by ; 
If this Alexis ſcorns you, you may find 
| Some other youth to your endeavours kind, 
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DAMETAS, MENALCAS, PAL.EMON. 


, NME NAL OAS. 
Te. L me, Dametas ! whoſe'n _ theſe are: 


Does Melibœus own them? 


DpAME TAS. 


No, my care 
Egon employs; if you \ wall underſtand 
They're bis late giv'n. 


MENALCAS. 


| To an unhappy binds 
For while he courts Nzera, fearing ſhe 
Diſdaining him, ſhou'd better think of me, 


To bribe her favour from his maſter's ſtore ; 
Twice in an hour he milks the cattle o'er, 


And 
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And thus he drains the moiſture from the dams, 
| And of their food defrauds the little lambs, 


DAMETAS. 


Yet ſoftly thus to elders ; I know too, 
Pert youngſter ! who did you know? what with you; 
The rank he-goats appear'd the deed to blame, 
Turning their heads another way for ſhame ; 
I noted well the ſacred place and time, 
But th' caſy nymphs by WR . the crime, 


MENALCAS, 


Twas when they ſaw this envious hand of mine 
Break Micon's ſhoots, and cut his tender vine. 


— 


Or at th* old beechen trees, when you thought fit 
To Daphnis here to ſet your manly wit, 
Whoſe broken bow and ſhaft your malice ſhew'd, | 
For, when you {aw them on the boy beſtow'd, c | 
| You griev'd, and trom that time a grudge you ow'd; J 
And it your ſpleen had not been ſatisfy d. 


DAM ET AS. 1 
| 


Ere this, Meuala:! you had ſurely dy'd. 


MENALCAS, 


What ſhall we maſters do, when varlets we 
Audacious find to ſuch a high degree ? | 
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Did I myſelf not ſee you ! thou, moſt vile! 
(Laciſca, barking greatly all the while,) 
Attempt a goat of Damon's to betray, 

And ſlily from the flock to beat away? 

And when I cry'd ho! where now flies he to? 
Tityrus ! take care, obſerve your cattle ! you 
Did cloſe behind the hedges ſneaking lie. 


DAMETAS. 


Pray, can you tell me, ſtrict accuſer ! why, 
When he in finging was by me out. done, 

He ſhou'd not yield the goat I fairly won ? 

The goat you faw was mine (if you muſt know) 
Damon himſelf confeſs'd it to be ſe, 

But did deny he cou'd the due beſtow. 


MENALCAS. 


You him in finging! ſuch a wond'rous deed ! 
Was you &er maſter of a waxen reed? 

| You, ignoramus! who on the highways 

Did uſe to ſquander miſerable lays, 

And with a tuneleſs pipe and ſenſeleſs ſong 
Suit the dull fancy of the gaping throng. 


 DAMETAS, 


Then will you that we preſent trial make 
Of both our ſkills ?: this heifer here I ſtake, 
Leſt you refuſe, and think the prize too mean; 


hens 
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Know in a day twice at the pail ſhe's ſeen ; 
Two young beſides ſhe nurſes: ſtripling! ſay 
What wager now with me you chooſe to lay? 


MENALCAS. 


As at this time my circumſtances are, 
To wager from the flock I do not dare, 
I have at home a father, whom I fear, 
And a ſtep-mother that is too ſevere, 
Twice in a day my charge they numb'ring ſee, 
Both the grown cattle, and the young ones he, 
But fince the mad-man your reſolv'd to play, 
What you yourſelf ſhall worthier own, I'll lay 
A beechen cup, with curious carving grac'd, 
By ſpreading vines and ivy round embrac'd, 
Two figures in the midſt are neately plac'd. 
Conon, and what's his name ? the man that drew 
The world and all its various people ſhew, 
The times when harveſt ſhou'd begin and end; 


And when the ploughman at his taſk ſhou'd bend ; 


The work's divine Alcimidon's ; I keep 
This up, as yet untouch'd by mortal lip, 


DAMETAS. 


And this Alcimedon whom you have nam 4, 
Two cups for me has in like manner fram'd'; 
The rims Acanthus twining does embrace, 
The middle part Orpheus appears to grace, 


And following woods, the ſweet muſician trace, 
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Theſe too, like you, with care I hidden keep, 
Nor to their edges yet have laid my lip ; 
Nevertheleſs, you'll ſmall occaſion find 

To praiſe the cup, if you the heifer mind, 


MENALCAS. 


No where ſhall you eſcape this live-long day, 
W here'er you ſlip, I'II follow ſtraight away; 
Our diff'rence now let any fairly try; 
Let any man be judge who paſſes by, 
See there, Palæmon, trom this time I ſhall 
Teach your bold tongue more humble words to all, 


DAMETAS. 
Come on, pretender ! and your utmoſt try, 
Pm ready, and the worſt you can defy, 
Nor ever do I any balely fly. 


But, friend Paizmun ! ponder well withal 
Our preſent cauſe ; the matter is not ſmall, 


PALEMON. 


Then let your ſkill be mutually expreſs'd, 
While here upon the tender graſs we reſt, 


The trees now bloom, and each delightful field 


Does now :ts choiceft : ghts and odours yield; 
Leaves crown the woods, and in its beauty's prime, 
Ihe year now reigns ; molt lovely is the time. 


— 


Begin 


Sir CHARLES SE DLE. 


Begin, Dametas ! and Menalcas ! you 
Shall in alternate ſtrains his ſteps purſue, 
Alternate verſes pleaſe the muſes too. 


DAMETAS, 
Be your firſt off'ring, Oh ye muſes ! Jove's, 


Jove fills the world, and ev'ry thing improves; 


He gives us plenty, and my verſes loves. 
NME NAI. C As. 
And me his favour bright Apollo ſhows, 
His gift the laurel ever with me grows, 
He the ſweet ruddy hyacinth beſtows. 
DAMETAS. 


A wanton laſs, briſk Galatea, me 
With fruit allures ; then paſſes ſwiftly ſhe 
And hides : yet wiſhes that I firit ſhould ſce. 


MENALCAS. 


But ſcarce from me will kind Amyntas go, 
Who freely comes and haunts my dwelling ſo, 
That not our dogs now Delia better know. 


D AME T As. 


My Venus ſoon ſhall have a gift; for I 
Lately a pigeon's neſt obſerv'd on high, 
I mark'd the place, and have it in my eye. 


0 MEN. 
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ME NAL CAS. 

Ten wildings I have ſent my lovely friend, 
*'Twas what I cou'd; yet further I intend 
Ten more to-morrow carefully to ſend, 

DAMETAS. 


How oft has Galatea bleſs'd my ear! 
What has ſhe ſaid ? ye gentle breezes ! bear 


Some part to heav'n, that all the gods may hear! 


ME NAIL CAS. 


Small is thy valu'd kindneſs in this caſe, | 
Amyntas! while the ſavage boar you chace, 
I hold the nets, nor view thy comely face, | | 


DAMETAS 


Hither (for this is my birth's joyful day) 
Send Phillis, Jolas! and when I ſſay 
A heifer for my fruits, come thou thyſelf away. 


MENALCAS. 
Of all my loves, fair Phillis is the head, 


She tears at my departure kindly ſhed, 
And oh ! a long farewel, fair Jolas! ſhe ſaid, 


ö 
| 
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DAM ET As. 


To folds the wolf, winds to the tender tree, 
Show'rs to ripe fruits moſt dreadful ever be, f 
And Amaryllis when enrag'd to me. L 


MEN AL CAS. 


The moiſture's lov'd by grain that's newly ſown, * 
Wean'd kids to ſhrubs, young are to ſwallows prone, 0 
Amyntas is my choice, and he alone. 


D AM E T. A8. 


My verſe tho' humble condeſcends to heed, 


Pollio the ditties of of my rural reed, _ 
A heifer, muſes! for your reader feed. 


3 8 [| 
ME N AL CAS. — 


And verſes freely flow from Pollio's hand, h 
Pollio himſelf the muſes does command: 
From a fierce bull that butts and ſpurns the fund. 


1 = 


Each where to him let plenteous honey flow, 


Whom Pollio loves, may he all pleaſures know, | 
And prickly thoras, Arabian ſweets beſtow, 
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| Who Ticko's empty verſe imagines fine ; 
| Oh, lib'ral Maurus! may be pleas'd with thine, 

Il. | The ſame may milk he-goats and foxes join, 
| 


DAMETAS. 


For Strawberries and flow'rs hence quickly fly ; 


Ho, ye raſh boys! who here ſo heedleſs pry, 
Lo! a fell ſnake hid in the graſs does lie. 


MENALCAS. 


My ſheep! forbear approaching, I adviſe, | 
ho comes too near the bark, not ſafely trys ; | 
For ſee the ram his fleece this inſtant drys. 


DAMETAS.. 


My goats, oh Tityrus! from the river bring, 5 
When time ſhall make it a convenient thing, 
I'll waſh them all in yonder chryſtal ſpring. 


ME NAL CAS. 


Leſt, for thy milk, vain trial ſhou'd be made; 


Boys! drive the ſheep to ſome protecting ſhade, 
(Dry'd up thro? heat) and we as late betray'd. 


D A- 
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DA MRT As. 
How lean a bull in a fat field I view? 


This love, alas! does mortal things undo, | | 
Ruins the herd, the wretched herdſman too. 


MENALCAS 


Theſe tender lambs ! their miſery ne'er ſprang 3 
From love, their ſkins ſcarce on the bones are hung, 
What evil eye has thus bewitch'd my young. 


DAMETAS. 


Say in what land the heav'ns open lie | 3 

Three ells alone? (to the obſerving eye,) } 

And for thy fill with great Apollo. vie. 
MENALCAS. 

Say in what land? if thou haſt found, declare 
Where growing flow'rs the names of monarchs wear, | 
And from all rivals lovely Phillis bear, © 

_ PAL EM ON. 
Me for a judge, but ill do you provide 
A cauſe of ſo great moment to decide, 
The heifer both deſerve, and all who fear 
A love that's kind, or prove I too ſevere ; 
| Now let the river's running be reſtrain'd; 

Enough, my boys! this time the meads have gain'd. 

ED e 
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8 I CILIAN muſes! yet a higher ſtrain, 
Let's ſing mean ſhrubs and buſhes. on the plain 
Delight not all; ariſe, and try to prove | 
The woods deſerving; of a conſul's love. 


By the Cumzan's ſacred verſe foretold, 
A glorious race of ages is begun, 
And now ſprings forth ſueceſſively to run; 
The virgin now returns, and Saturn's reign 
Is to the joyful world reſtor'd again. 


See a new gracious progeny deſcends 
From the high heav'ns! at whoſe appearance ends 


Now! now ! the laſt auſpicious times behold, 


tene 8 


FOURTH PASTORAL. 


This 


a 
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This iron age, and a new golden race, 
With ev'ry virtue crown'd, aſſumes its place. 
Oh, chaſte Lucina ! ſpeed the glorious birth, 

For now thy own Apollo reigns on earth, 


And thou, tranſcendent infant! ſhall be born 
In Pollio's rule! his conſulſnip adorn! d 
Thence ſhall the wond'rous time its date begin, 
And thou our guide, if of our former ſin 
Some print remains, they ſhall be rais'd by thee, 
And earth from dread of future guilt ſet free. 


He ſhall a god's exalted life receive, 
And like the gods and mingled heroes live, 
Viewing and view'd by each, and man s vile race, 
Shall ſway and alter with paternal grace, Te 


Thou, child! when born from the neglefied earth 
Choice herbs and flowers ſhall derive their birth ; 
With voluntary ſpeed, ſhe-goats ſhall come, 
Their udders ſtretch'd with milk undriven home, 
And wand'ring herds (no careful keepers near) 
Securely feed, nor the grown lions r., 


To PER the field its blooming uſeful tore 
Shall offer, bane ful herbs ſhall be no more, 


No more the lurking fiery ſerpent's ſting . ! 


Shall ſudden and ſevere deſtruction bring, 
In common ways Aſſyrian ſweets ſhall ſpring. 


O4 N Bet, 
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But, when advanc'd in years, thyſelf ſhall read 
Of heroes? fame, and each paternal deed, 5 
Extracting thence their virtue's hopeful ſeed, 

By ſoft degrees the yellow-waving corn 

Ariſing, ſhall th* extended plains adorn; 

On hedges purple grapes in cluſters grow, 

And from hard oaks delicious honey flow. 


Some ſigns, and bold and greedy men for gain 
Shall tempt the billows of the raging main, 

Cities ſhall be with walls begirt around, 

And the ſharp plough in furrows tear the ground. | 
Another vent'rous Typhis ſhall appear, | x 
An Argo its elected heroes bear, 

New wars and ſieges ſhall mankind annoy, 

And great Achilles ſhall again to Troy. 


Yet ſtill of antient fraud there ſhall remain 


But when at full-grown manhood thou ſhall be, 
The moſt ſucceſsfull ſhall renounce the ſea, 

The ſhips ſhall fail for mutual wars no more, 

But all things ſhall abound on ev'ry ſhore, 

No plough ſhall vex the ground, nor hook the vine, 
The lab'ring cattle ſhall the yoke decline, 

Nor more forc'd painful ſervitude ſhall know, 

Nor wool its various dyes diſſembling ſhow ; 


But lordly rams ſhall in the flow'ry mead 
In robes of native purple proudly tread, . 
55 e And 
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And ſweat beneath unborrow'd ſtate, the lamb | 
Shall, gaily prancing to its bleating dam, 
Repair in crimſon that the lib'ral field 
To goes the wanton ſhall — for yield. 


T1 he Parcz ſhall with joint conſent agree 
To keep thy. ages thread from mixture free, 
And when they have the happy clue begun, 
Shall bid it ſmoothly and ſecurely run, 


Advance! advance! thy time is now at hand, 
Receive thy honours and ſupreme command, 

Thou precious offspring of the gods above! 
Thou bleſs'd and vaſt munificence of Jove! 
Behold the world by ſinful weight oppreſs'd, 
Ineclines to yield; earth, ſea, and heav'n diſtreſs'd, 
Require thy help: Lo! nature lifts her voice, 
And all things at the approaching age rejoice !_ 


Oh, wou'd my life endure.! cou'd I but raiſe 
My ſkill to ſuit thy due, thy lofty praiſe; 

Tho? Thradlan Orpheus did with me contend, 

Not Thracian Orpheus ſhou'd in verſe tranſcend, - 
Nor Linus in ſublimer raptures fly, | 
Tho? each had his illuſtrious. parent by. 


Orpheus Caliope to grace is ſong, 
Linus Apollo ever fair and young! 
Shou'd Pan ev'n in Arcadia vie with me, 
Ev'n in Arcadia Pan ſlwu'd vanquiſh'd be! 

"Sq Begin, 
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Begin, oh little boy! with ſmiles to know 


'Thy mother ; this ſmall recompence beſtow 


On her, who has ten tedious months ſo late, 
With nauſeous illneſs born thy growing weight. 
Begin, oh little boy ! with gracious mind, 
Who ſmile not on their parents, ne'er ſhall find 


A courteous god at board, in bed a goddeſs kind, 


THE 
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TH E 


FIFTH PASTORAL. 


MOPSUS, MENALCAS. 
MENALCAS. 


O H, Mopſus! ſince thus luckily we meet, 
Thou good to pipe, I verſes to repeat: 

Why ſit we not in this delightful ſhade, 

Which hazles mix'd with lofty elms have made ? 


MOPSUS. 


As you exceed in years and worth, to you 
I muſt, Menalcas ! give precedence due, 
Whither a lovely ſeat we chooſe to take, 
Where wanton zephyrs waving ſhadows make, 
Or in yon cave round which the claſping vine, 
Loaden with purple grapes does ſweetly twine. 
"0 een 
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Amyntas only, of our mountain ſwains, 
Preſumes to equal thy delicious ſtrains. 


MOPSUS. 


- And what if that bold ſwain preſume to do 
Yet more, and equal great Apollo too ? 


MENALCAS, 


Mopſus! begin, if either Alcon's praiſe, 
Or loves of Phillis have employ'd thy lays : 
Or wou'd you the diſputes of Codrus try? ' 
Begin, thy goats ſhall brouze ſecurely by, | 
And Tityrus guard them with a watchful eye. 


MOPSUS. 


No, but the verſes that I lately made, | 
And on the bark of a green beech diſplay'd, : 
And nicely meaſur'd, and exactly weigh'd, 

I' try; then let Amyntas, if he dare, 
The ſkill you boaſt he has with mine compare. 


MENAECAS. 


As much as ſhrubs in fight and value yield 
To the pale olives that adorn the field; 
As the wean ſwallow that neglected grows 
In ſcent and beauty to the bluſhing roſe, 


(if 


Sir CHARLES SE DL Ex. 
(If I may claim a proper judge to be) 
So much Amyntas muſt ſubmit to thee, 


MOPSUS. 


But now, my boy! thy commendation wave, 
For ſee already we've approach'd the cave. 


The pitying nymphs thro? ev'ry groveand plain, 
Bewail'd th' untimely fate of Daphnis {lain, 
Did vaſt regret and lamentation ſliow, 
Ye hazles, and ye ſtreams, confeſs'd their woe! 
When his dear mother (moſt of all diſtreſs'd). 
His bleeding corps in ſtn& embraces preſs d, 
She did (with rage and ſorrow filPd) exclaim, 
And all the gods and ſtars ſeverely blame; 
In thoſe ſad days no lab'ring ſwain for drink 
Drove his fed ox to the cool river's brink; 
The brooks were then by cattle's feet unſtain'd; . 
And hungry herds their needful food diſdain' d; 
That furious lions, Daphnis! mourn'd thy fate, 
The woods and unfrequented hills relate. 


By Daphnis taught, Armenian tygers drew 
The peaceful chariot; Daphnis did renew 
The rights of Bacchus and religious chear, 
And deck'd with ivy wreaths the trembling ſpear. 


As ſpreading vines o'er other trees have place 
In goodly ſhow, as them their product grace: 
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As luſty bulls the lowing herds adorn, 

And fields are beautify'd by ſtanding corn, 
Thou wert the "Hay of thine : in ſorrow due 
To thy ſad fate, ev'n from the plains withdrew, 
Pales herſelf with ou Apollo too. 


Whereof the e grain we us'd to ſtrow, 
Wild oats and darnel now inſulting grow; 
Where once the ſoft blue violet appear'd, 

And once its head the daffodilly rear'd, 
With mingled ſcent and beauty ſweetly grew, 
Now burs and briſtly thiſtles vex the view. 


Leet earth be ſtrow'd with leaves, and let a ſhade- 


Be o'er the brooks and murm'ring fouatains. made, 
Ve ſhepherds ! thus Daphnis himſelf commands, 
And claims the ſervice from your grateful hands; 
Then to his ſacred memory wath care 

Erect a tomb, and place theſe verſes there, 

«- 1, Daphnis, known hence to the ſtarry ſky, . 
* Kept a fair flock, but fairer much was I.“ 


MENALCAS. 


Oh, bard divine ! thy verſes charm me lo,. 
Not they a more delicious pleaſure know, | 
Who reſt on tender graſs their weary limbs, 


Or quench their raging thirſts in running ſtreams. 


Thy maſter's ſkill thou haſt not only gain d 


With warbling pipe, but with thy, voice obtain 1 


Oh 
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On, glorious youth ! each way completely bleſs'd,, 
Equal to him thou ſhalt be now confeſs d 
Such as they are I'll now repeat my lays 
To thee, and Daphnis to the ſtars we'll raiſe ; 


Daphnis we'll place among the ſtars, for he 
Good will and favour alſo bore to me. 


MOPSUS. 


Than ſuch a gift, what wou'd I rather chuſe? 
The youth was worthy of the choiceſt muſe ;. 
And Stimicon much my deſire has rais'd, 

Who to me lately theſe thy verſes prais d. 


| MENALCAS. 


The candid Daphnis th'unacuſtom'd ſeat 

Of heav'n ſurveys, and far beneath his feet 

Beholds the paſſing clouds with vaſt ſurpriſe, 

And num'rous ſtars that glitt'ring grace the ſkies ba 
Therefore a mighty tranſport fills the plains, « 
Pan and the rural nymphs, and ruſtick ſwains, | 
And gen'rous mirth each where unbounded reigns, 
Now prouling wolves neglect their rage and wiles, 

The net no more the tim'rous deer beguiles; 

All hatred, fraud, and fierce contention ceaſe, 

Daphnis loves leiſure and the joys of peace. 


The high rough hills to heav'n their voices rziſe, 
The hollow rocks rejoicing ſound his praiſe... 
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The very ſhrubs advance his name on high, 
And, oh Menalcas! he's a god, they cry. 


Then to thy own, oh! Kind and gracious be, 
Four goodly altars here erected ſee; 
Receive, oh Daphnis ! adoration due, 


I wo altars are thy right, Apollo's two; 


Two bowls of milk will I betore thee lay, 
And two of oil a yearly off ring pay, 
And being firſt with gallant cheer ſupply'd 


In cooling ſhades, in ſummer's ſultry tide, | 


In winter's ſeaſon by the fire's fide ! - ET 
New wine in plenteous ſtreams I'Vl pour to thee, 
That like the liquor of the gods ſhall be, 


|; Dametas then a chearful lay ſhall ſing, 


And Lictius Egon make the vallies ring: 
Alphifibzus too ſhall featly trip, 
In antic jigs, and like a ſatyr ikip.. 


Thefe.things ſhall to thy honour e'er be paid. 


When to the nymphs our ſolemn vows are made, C 
And when af rural gods we crave the uſual aid. 


While boars on mountains“ tops delight to ſtray, 


' While in the filver ſtreams the fiſhes play, 
While graſshoppers are fed with morning dew, 


And bees their toils in flow'ry fields purſue. 
Thy honour, name, and praiſe with ev'ry ſwain, 


Shall in requeſt eternally. remain. 
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As ſtill to Bacchus and to Ceres we 
Offer our vows ; the huſbandman to thee, 
The fame with zeal ſhall yearly give, and thou 
Shall claim th* obſervance of each offer d vow. 


MOPSUS. 


What far ſuch lines, what gift ſhall I beſtow 
On thee, that my eſteem may fitly ſhow ? 
For not the coming of a ſouthern breeze, 
That ſoftly ſtealing whiſtles thro” the trees, 
Cou'd with its ruſtling noiſe delight me more, 
Nor billows ſtriking on the ſounding fhore, 
Nor ſtreams that trickle from a ſteepy hill, 
Aud ſtony vallies my weir murmurs fill. 


MENALCAS. 


But letn me firſt a grateful preſent make, 
This pipe in token of my friendſhip take. 


Two ſtrains this taught me ; Coridon the fair 
Alexis lov'd, his lord's delicious care. 
And tell Dametas ! whoſe'n ſheep theſe are? 


MOPSUS. 


Take thou this crook that from me oft in vain 


Antigenes, tho? lovely, ſtrove to gain, 
Deſerving not Menalcas ! to be ſcorn'd, 
With equal knots and ſhining braſs adorn'd. 
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TETEREAEDETE 


THE 


SIXTH PASTORAL. 


My muſe firſt ſported with Sicilian ſtrains, 
Nor bluſhed Thalia in the woods and plains 
To dwell, when aiming at ſublimer things, | 1 


War's waſteful fury, and the deeds of kings. ] 
Apollo gently whiſper'd in my ear, 1 N 

And thus he Tad, raſh Tityrus beware 6 | 

Sheep and low ſtrains beſt ſuit the ſhepherd's care, 


Thus, while, Oh Varus ! other bards proceed F 
To ſing thy fame, and tell each dreadful deed, | 
Inferior aims provoke my muſe's lays, 

And yet not wholly ſhe 2 5 of praiſe, 

While ſhe engraves on ev'ry tree thy name, 

While Varus! thee ex'n lowly ſhrubs proclaim ; _ 

For he whoſe lines thy worthy, mention bear, 

Is ſure of Phœbus the peculiar care, 


Proceed, ye muſes, in his uſual guize 
Chromis and Maſylus by change ſurpriſe 
7 ” gilenus, 
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Silenus, in a cave to ſleep compos d, 

With fumes of yeſter's wine the god was doz d;: 
High hung his pitcher old and in decay, 

And fall'n far off his roſy garland lay; 

With joy (for oft the ſire in vain believ'd, 

Had both the youths with promis'd verſe deceiy'd. ) 
Approaching ſoftly, they ſecure his hands, | 
With his own wreath transform'd to ſudden bands. 
| Herſelf to theſe the beauteous Ægle join'd 

A nymph ! the faireſt of the wat'ry kind; 

And as awak'd he caſts around his eyes, 

With mulb'ry's juice his front and temples dyes. 


He ſmil'd at their deſign ; for what, he ſaid, 
For what offence am I your pris*ner made? | 
Looſe me, preſumpt'ous boys! without delay, 3 
The promis'd verſes. inſtantly. I'll pay 0 
To you, the nymph I'll pleaſe another way. 


He then began, and from the woods and lawns, 
A num'rous croud of ſatyrs and of fawns 
Rejoicing come, ev'n ſavage beaſts attend, 

And ſtuborn oaks their lofty branches bend. 
Parnaſſus ne'er more joyfully reſtor d 

The ſouding ſtrains of its harmonious lord, 

Nor Rhodope, nor Iſmarus before e 
At Orpheus? wond'rous ſkill were raviſh'd more, 
Than all things here united, did admire 

The high exalted ſtrains of this experienc'd ſire. 
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He ſung, how, when thro' the vaſt void compell'd, 


1 


The ſeeds of earth, ſea, fire, and ſpirits held, 
Their uſual way, productive as they flew, 

All things from theſe their forms and beings drew, 
And hence the world's delightful order grew ! 
Then earth appear'd, and hard'ning by degrees, 
Rear'd its fair head above ſurrounding ſeas, 
With a young offspring grac'd; the glorious furs 
Then his ethereal courſe began to run, 

And clouds exalted o'er the land to pour 

The fruitful bleſſing of a plenteous ſnow'r.; 
Then woods aroſe, and beaſts a lonely way 


(Few yet and ſtrangers). o'er the mountains ſtray ; 


Then Saturn's N reign the ſong purſu'd, 
And how man's race was in the world renew'd, ” 
Prometheus theft and puniſhment i it nam d. 

And how the parting mariner exclaim'd 
For lovely Hylas, in the fountain drown'd,. 
While Hylas ! Hylas! all the rocks reſorind. 


And thou, Paſiphae 1 who happy queen 
Might have been ſtil'd, if herds had never been, 
A ſnowy bullock here thy care does prove, 

And has the git of thy unpat 1 love. 


Ah! 3 dame! in Foe what madneſs ban“ 


The Prætides, who roving fill'd the plains 
Wich feigned lowings, never did require 

Such mates, nor burn'd with ſuch a foul defire, 
Tho! each for horns explor'd her tender brow, 
Aud fear'd the yoke and labour of the plough. 


Ak! 
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Ah! wretched dame! thou doſt the mountains paſs 


In fruitleſs ſearch, while on the ſpringing graſs 


Heedleſs he feeds, or elſe perchance is lay'd 
Beneath a ſpreading oak's refreſhing ſhade, 
Or follows ſome fair heifer of the herd, 
Who is before unhappy thee preferr'd, 


Om, all ye nymphs ! of ev'ry ſtream and grove, 
Bound, bound his courſe, reſtrain his roving love, 
With all your might the careleſs wand'rer ſtay, 


And to her longing eyes the fugitive convey. 


The fire then ſung, the ſwiftly- running maid 


Stopp'd in her ſpeed, by golden fruit betray'd, 
The ſong did then the ſiſter's fate diſplay 
Of him, who raſhly aim'd to rule the day, 


Mourning his lot, them ſudden barks incloſe, 


And each with ſpeed a weeping alder grows. 


He ſung how Gallus by a muſe convey'd 
A grateful journey to Parnaſſus made, 
Riſing to whom the ſacred choir expreſs'd 
A full reſpect, and Linus thus addreſs'd, 
Receive this pipe, delicious bard ! he ſaid, 
On which before th' Aſcræan ſhepherd play'd, 
Who did the rage of ſavage beaſts reſtrain, 
And charm the mountain aſhes to the plain; 
This the Grynzan groves, ariſe, ſhall tell, 
That Phoebus moſt may there delight to dwell. 


Why 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Why ſhov'd J either Sylla's tale relate? 

Or taught by fame declare the latter's ſtate ? 

Who in the ſea a lovely maid is plac'd, 

But barking monſters rave beneath her waſte, 

That cauſe in paſſing mariners ſuch dread, 

And often on their broken limbs are fed. 

How Tireus chang'd the various ſong, expreſs'd 

The rape of Philomel the horrid feaſt ; 

How fince in woods ſad Philomel complain'd, 

Progne (her breaſt with filial blood yet ſtain'd) 

Now hovers o'er the palace where ſhe reign'd. 


Whate'er the god of verſe divinely thought, 
Eurotas heard, and to the laurels'taught, 
Silenus fings, the vallies all around 
In echos to the ſkies convey the ſound, 

Nor did the length'ned ſong receive its end, 
Till driven ſheep did to the cottage tend, 
And flow unwilling night from heav'n deſcend, 
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Beneath the covert of a ſpreading oak, 


A Fence from cold, unhappily had ſtray'd 
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Da PHNIS by chance his ſeat repoſing took 


And Coridon and Thyrſis thither led 

Their flocks, that joining now together fed : 
She- goats fair fruitful Coridon did keep, 

The charge of Thytfis was his bleating ſheep, 
Both in their prime ! and both Arcadian ſwains ! 
Both apt and ready at alternate ſtrains, 


Now, while I for my tender myrtles made 


My goat the huſband of the flock, and I 
ſeeking th* unlucky truant, Daphnis ſpy, 
When me again he had rejoicing ſpy'd, 
Hither, oh Melibceus ! haſte, he cry'd, 
Safe be thy goats ! and, if affairs permit, 
In this cool ſhade a while, I prithee, fit, 58 
Hither 
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Hither will come thy bullocks thro? the meads 
To drink, and here behold, with waving reeds 


The river Mencius* oozy banks are crown'd, 


And from the ſacred oak the murm "ring bees reſound. 


What ſhou'd I do in this uncertainty ? 
I had not Phillis, nor Aleippe nigh, 
Who from the call of their inviting dams, 


Might now ſecure at home my weaned lambs, 


And numbers on the crowded plain appear, 


Theſe youthful ſhepherds fam'd diſpute to hear; 


I idly too prefer their light affairs 
Before my buſineſs, and more ſerious cares. 


The ſhepherds then began to try their ſkill 
In ſtrains alternate, which the muſes will 
I ſhould remember ; thus his art each ſhows, 
Theſe Coridon recites, and Thyrſis thoſe. 


CORIDON. 


Ye lovely muſes? my delght! ! incline 
To grant my lays a harmony divine; 
Like thoſe of charming Codrus, let them be, 
Who is in worth, Apollo! next to thee, 
Or if my prayer unkindly is deny'd, 
My pipe ſhall on this ſacred oak abide, 


THY IS. 


Arcadian ſwans ! around my temples place 
An ivy wreath, that Codrus in diſgrace, 
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ay 
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May burſt with ſpite, or if malicious praiſe 
From his ill tongue too high my value raiſe : 


With Baccar bind my brows (a facred charm) 
Your growing poet to ſecure from harm. 


CORIDON. 


This rough boar's head with favour, Delia ! ſee, 
That little Micon now devotes to thee, 
Who does with this ſubmiſſively impart 
The branchy horns of a long living hart, 
If this proves well, thou ſhalt be wholly plac'd 
Of ſmooth Punicean ſtone, with buſkins grac'd, 


THYRSI1S. 


This bowl of milk and cakes, Priapus ! take, 
A lender preſent that I yearly make. 
Thy care, my garden is a little ſpot, 
A marble ſtatue therefore's now thy lot; 
But if thy bleſſing ſhall increaſe my fold, 


Thy marble ſtatue ſhall be chang'd to gold. 


33 
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Oh, Galatea ! ſweeter far to me, 
Than honey of the choice Hyblæan bee, 


Whiter than ſwans that ſwim the chryſtal ſtreams, 


And fairer than the claſping ivy ſeems ; 
If thou for Coridon haſt kind concern, 
Come ! come ! whenever my fed bulls return. 


* | | 
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May I to thee more bitter ſeem than rue, 
More courſe than furze, than ſea-weed abject too, 
If this one day does not to me appear 
(To weary me) more tedious than a year, 
Not yet ſuſſic'd, what, will ye ever feed? 
Hence, ye gorg'd bullocks ! home, for ſhame, with * 


CO RID ON. 


Ve murm' ring fountains ! and thou tender glade! 
More ſoft than ſleep, thou ſweet refreſhing ſhade ! 
By you protected, let my cattle ſhun 
The ſummer's heat that is ev'n now begun : 

Lo! warmth cv'n now is in th' increaſing year, 


And budding gems upon the vines appear. 


Here ſtore of fuel does the flames provoke, 
The poſts are blacken'd by continual ſmoke; 
Here we the rage of Boreas ſafely mock, 

As wolves deſpiſe the number of the flock; 
Or, as the rapid ſtream impetuous force 

'The uſeleſs bank that wou'd obſtruct its courſe, 


CORIDON. 


Here ſtands the juniper ! rough cheſnut grows, 
And a 3 855 fallen from their loaded boughs 
Eaci: bere appear, the fields with joy are crown'd, 


And mirth and pleaſure are diſpens'd around; x | 
| | ut 
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But from theſe mountains ſhou'd Alexis go, 
Even the rivers wou'd refuſe to flow. 


THYRSIS. 


The ſun with ſcorching beams the meadows fires, | 
Thro' blaſting air the verdure all expires, 
Ev'n Bacchus to his own depies his aid, 

Nor yields the gen'rous vine a needful ſhade : 
When Phillis comes will bloom the trees and flow'rs, 
And rain deſeend in joy ful plenteous ſhow rs. 


CORIDON. 


The poplar to Alcides grateful proves, 
The curling vine gay youthful Bacchus loves, 
The myrtle pleaſes well love's beauteous queen ; 
Apollo likes his laurel ever green; 
But while the hazel, Phillis ! is thy care, 
None than the hazel ſhall be thought more rare. {| 


THYRS.1S. 
The aſh in woods does ever faireſt ſeem, 
The pine in gardens, poplars by the ſtream 
The fir of lofty mountains is the pride : | | 
But woud'ſt, thou, charming Lycidas ! abide l| 
More often here, thy grace, my boy! wou'd be | 
Far more conſpicuous than the faireſt tree. 


Thus Thyrſis did contend, but all in vain, 
Vanquiſnh'd by Coridon, who, on the plain, 
Is ſince that time our moſt applauded ſwain 
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DAMON, ALPHISIBEUS. 


Sa D Damon's and Alphiſibæus' muſe, 

At which the herd, admiring, did refuſe 

Their needful food, amaz'd the Lynxes ſtood, 

And the chang'd river ſtop'd its rapid flood, 

The melancholy and the magic ſtrains 

Of theſe we'll ſing, that charm'd the wond'ring plains, 


And thou who doſt our rough Timavus awe, 
Or ver th' Illyrian ſeas extend thy law, 

Shall ever come that day's auſpicious date, 
When I thy glorious actions ſhall relate? 

It ſhall, and I o'er all the world diſperſe 

Thy praiſe, fit only for the tragic verſe 


Sir CHARLES SED IE. 
Of Sophorles, take from my willing hand 


What now derives its birth from thy command; 


And round thy temples let thy ivy twine, 

And there with thy victorious laurels join, 

For firſt and laſt my labours ſhall be thine, 
Now ſcarcely from the dawning ſkies withdrew 
The ſhades of night, and left expos'd to view 
The tender graſs o'erſpread with grateful dew, 
When, on a blaſted olive as reclin'd, 

Thus Damon utter'd his deſpairing mind. 


1 of 
DAMON. 

Haſte, Lucifer ! the ling'ring day conſtrain, 
While of falſe Nifa injur'd I complain, 
And call the gods to teſtify my woe: 
And, tho? in vain my rage and grief I ſhow, 
Unhelp'd, yet muſt I to my lateſt hour 
Invoke them ſtill, and blame love's cruel pow'r. 

Begin with me, while injur'd I complain, 
My mournful flute ! a ſoft Menalian ſtrain. 


| Menalus has its groves and ſpeaking pines, 
It ever to the lover's moans inclines ; 

The ſhepherds kindly hears, great Pan is there, 
Who makes the tuneful pipe his conſtant care, 
Begin with me, while injur'd I complain, 

My mournful flute! a ſoft Menalian ſtrain. 


Niſa to Mopſus is in wedlock j join d, 
What may not lovers now expect to find! ? 
P 3 
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Now mares may match with griffins void of fear, 


And in ſucceedings ages ſhall appear 

| Mingling to drink, the hound and tim'rous deer. 
Hafte, Mopſus ! haſte, and with officious care, 
Oh happy man! the marriage rites prepare, 
Scatter the nuts, thy bride is prefent, ſee, 

And th' evening ſtar does Etna quit for thee, 

Begin with me, while injur'd I complain, 
My mournful flute! a ſoft Menalian ſtrain. 


Of what a worthy man art thou the bride ? 
Proud maig ? ſo full of ſcom for all beſide, 
Who hate my pipe and goats, and ſo are ſcard 
At my rough lip, and this long briſtly beard. 
| And think the gods thy buſineſs will allow, 
| | Nor more regard each mortal thing than thou ? 
| | Begin with me while injur'd I complain, 

My mournful flute ! a ſoft Menalian ſtrain, 


I call to mind once with your mother you 
Came to our orchard ; there I firſt did view 
Thy growing charms, was your conductor too. 


Then twelve Years old! my tender arms cou'd ſtretch 


Up to the boughs, and neareſt apples reach ; 
I gaz'd and dy'd ! what error did betray 
My ſoul, and ſteal me from myſelf away? 
Begin with me, while injur'd I complain, 
My mournful flute! a ſoft Menalian ſtrain, 


Now 
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Now know I what is love, the ragged north 
In mountains, rocks, or deſarts brought him forth; 
Or Iſmarus or Eodope, ſure, fed 
Him young, or fartheſt Garamentes bred : 
His birth or breeding here he cou'd not find; 
Nor is he of our blood or gentle kind. 
Begin with me, while injur'd I complain, 
My mournful flute ! a ſoft Menalian ſtrain. 


Oh ſavage love! by thy in ſtruction led, 
Her own dear children's blood a mother ſhed ; 
This in the mother was a cruel deed, 

And impious love the cruelty decreed, 
Which of the two did moſt pernicious prove? 
Was ſhe more cruel, or more impious love? 
Impious was love, the mother cruel too, 
Each in extreme, and neither did outdo! 
Begin with me, while injur'd I complain, 
My mournful flute! a ſoft Menalian ſtrain. 


From ſheep let wolves now fly poſſeſs d with fear, 


Let oranges on rugged oaks appear, 

And ev'ry alder the nareiſſus bear. 

Let from mean ſhrubs the choiceſt honey flow, 
And hideous owls of ſwans the rivals grow ; 
Let ruſtic Tityrus, Orpheus! change to thee ; 
Let ev'ry wood in him an Orpheus ſee, 
And let him with the dolphins an orion be. 
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Begin with me, while injur'd I complain, 
My mournful flute ! a ſoft Menalian ſtrain, 


_ Ofer all things let th? unbounded ocean flow: 
Adieu, ye woods! with ſudden ſpeed I'll go, 
And from ſome mountain plunge into the ſea ; 
Take thou this laſt and dying legacy. 


Now ceaſe with me, for I no more complain, 
Ceaſe, my ſad flute! thy ſoft Menalian ſtrain. 
Thus Damon his unhappy fortune meurn'd, 
And what Alphiſibæus then return d, 

Ye muſes ! to my memory recal; 
For all things cannot be perform'd by all. 


ALPHISIB EUS. 


Bring water forth, and *round this alter twine 
Green ivy, and the tender ſpringing vine, 
To theſe male frankincenſe and vervine join, 
That my loſt huſband I by magic {kill 
May gain, and turn his ſenſes to my will, 
Reduce the wand'rer to his nuptial yow, 
All needtul things but charms are preſent now, 
Bring from the town my mighty magic charms ! 
Bring Daphnis home to my forſaken arms. 


The mighty force of magic charms can make 
Ev'n the Moon her heav'nly ſphere forſake; 
Circe by charms transform'd Ulyſles* friends, 
Their force the deadly ſnake to pieces rends. 
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Bring from the town my mighty magic charms ! 
Bring Daphnis home to my forſaken arms, 


This ribbon of three divers hues I wind 
Three times about, then to thee firſt thus bind, 
And 'round this altar thrice this image bear; 


Odd numbers to the god delightful are. 


Bring from the town my mighty magic charms ! 
Bring Daphnis home to my forſaken arms. 


Make, Amaryllis ! make immediately, 
Three knots of various colours each, and cry, 


I ch' everlaſting bonds of Venus tie. 


Bring from the town my mighty magic charms !. 
Bring Daphnis home to my forſaken arms. 


As now by one and the ſame fire this clay 
Grows harder, and this wax diſſolves away, 


Such thorough me let perjur'd Daphnis prove, 


So let him harden and diſſolve with love; 
Beſprinkle meal, and then with brimſtone fire 
Theſe laurel leaves, as magic rites require; 
Daphnis inflames my ſoul, and in return. 
Againſt falſe Daphnis I this laurel. burn, | 

Bring from the town my mighty magic charms, 
Bring Daphnis home to my forſaken arms. 


As a ſtray bullock. thro? the woods does go 


W 7 and wand'ring, and oppreſs'd with woe z. 


1 
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At laſt in vain attempting many ways, 
Himſelf deſpairing on the graſs. he lays, 

By frequent lowings mourns his loſt eſtate, 
Not knowing whither to return, tho? late. 
Let wand'ring Daphnis ſuch diſtreſs endure, 


Nor from my hands obtain a needful cure. 


Bring from the town my mighty magic charms ! 


Bring Daphnis home to my forſaken arms. 


'Theſe garments (ſometimes worn) perfidious he 


| (Dfar pledges of himſelf ) bequeath'd to me, 
| Theſe now beneath this threſhold I beſtow 


In thee, oh earth! theſe pledges Daphnis owe. 


Bring from the town my mighty magic charms ! 


Bring Daphnis home to my forſaken arms. 


This poiſon, and theſe herbs that vaſtly grow 


In Pontus, Mzris did on me beſtow ; 
Buy ſuch a wolf i've ſeen him oft become, 


Then hide in woods, and from the diſmal tomb 
The ghaſtly ſpectre often make appear, 


And often fields of corn with fury rear, 


And into other fields tranſplanting bear. 
Bring from the town my mighty magic charms ! 
Bring Daphnis home to my forſaken arms. 


Bring aſhes, Amaryllis ! forth with ſpeed, 
Then mark which way the flowing ſtream does lead 


And with it backwads caſt them o'er thy head. 
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Look not behind; thus Daphnis I'll ſurpriſe, 
He ſcorns the gods, and all my charms defies ! 
Bring from the town my mighty magic charms ! | 
Bring Daphnis home to my forfaken arms. 


See, of their own accord (while I delay 
To bear them hence) the coals new flames diſplay, 
Which trembling from the altar now aſcend, 
It ſhould, I think, ſome proſp'rous thing portend: 
I know not certainly the meaning ; hark ! | 
Our Hylax at the door begins to bark : 
Do we, vain lovers, but ourſelves deceive 
By dream, or may I what I with believe ? 


Now ceaſe ! now ceaſe ! my mighty magic AE] 
Jn returns to my defiring arms, 


* 
we 
* . 
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NINTH PASTORAL. 


LYCIDAS, MARIS. 
LYCIDAS. 


V \ HIT HER away, my friend! ho! Maris ! ho! 
This leads to town, ſay, whither doſt thou go? 


MARIS. 


Oh, Lycidas ! how are our hopes deceiv'd ? 
Things are that once we could not have believ'd; 
All is my own, the rugged ſoldier ſays, | 
Hence, ancient ruſtics ! march with ſpeed your ways. 


Forc'd to ſubmit, yet with a heavy heart 
(For fate and force change all things) we depart, 
And theſe two. kids t'appeaſe his furious mood 
Now ſend ; and may they never do him good. 


* 
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LYCIDAS. 


I'm ſure I heard from-where theſe hills aſcend,, 
And their mean ſummits gently ſloping bend, 
As far as thence the paſſing eye can reach, 
En to the water and the broken beach; 
All your Menalcas had ſeeur'd from wrong, 
And fafely guarded by his charming ſong.. 


ME RIS. 


"Twas fo reported, but, alas! what charms 
Have verſes, Lycidas ! for martial arms? 
Here all the muſes gentle graces: fail, 

As doves muſt fly when furious hawks aſſail; 
And, had not from a hellow holm, the crow 
On the left hand forewarn'd me to forego 

All new debates ; not Mzris on this plain 
Had been, and our Menalcas had been ſlain. 


EYCIDAS.. 


How? cou'd in any ſo much baſeneſs be? 
Were all our comforts almoſt loſt with thee ? 
Thou, dear Menalcas! who the nymphs ſhou'd fing? F 
Who ftrow. the ground. with blooming herbs, or bring e. 
Delightful ſhadows o'er the chryſtal ſpring ? 
What verſes lately did I'flily view, 

And ſoftly read, as little heeding you 

Near to my darling Amaryllis drew.. 
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„Oh, Tityrus ! going hence a little way, 
Let not my goats till my returning ſtray, 
But feed them near this gentle river's brink, 
„When fed, then drive them to the flood to drink, 
* And driving them along yourſelf take care, 
And of the rough he-goat who butts beware.“ 


MARIS. 


Ay ! or what he to Varus did repeat, 
(Which, tho' imperfect) I remember yet. 
Varus! if Mantua keeps from ruin clear; 
(Mantua to ſad Cremona, ah! too near) 
The ſwain's ſweet voices ſhall declare thy fame, 
And to the ſtars exalt thy glorious name.“ 
Fe. 


So may thy bees from harmful ye ws be freed, 
So may thy cows within the flow'ry mead 
Their udders fill, and ever ſafely feed. 

If thou haſt ought, begin, the muſe has ſhown 
Ev'n me ſome favour, I ſome verſes own : 


The ſhepherds call me poet, but I know 


| I merit not the title they beſtow ; 


Aim not at Varus, nor at Cinna's ear, 
But like a gabbling gooſe am the Sun appear, 


MARI 
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MA RIS. 


Tis Lycidas ! ! what now employs my mind, 
and I am aiming ſecretly to find, 
Which, if I can remember, I'll rehearſe, 
Nor is it worthleſs or 1gnoble verſe. 


„ Haſte hither, Galatea ! what delight 
Can in the raging deep thy ſtay invite? 
Here blooms the purple ſpring in all its pride, 
„And ſweetly by the curling river's fide ; 
{© The bounteous earth diſtributes various flow'rs 
„Here woven, compoſe delicious bow'rs; 
The poplar too, in lovely green array'd, 
« Yields to the cave both gracefulneſs and ſhade. 
„ Haſte hither ! let the billows vainly roar, 
„And madly beat on the reſounding ſhore,” 


Say what J heard you ſing one night alone, 
The tune I yet retain, the words are flown. 


MEARIS. 
„% Daphnis ! regard not any ancient fign, 
© Lo! Cæſar's ſtar does now proceeding ſhine ; 
This ſhall to corn and fruits perfection give, 


& And make the luſcious grape its purple hue receive. 
8 Now 


— d —— — 


—— 
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& Now Daphnis ! on thy fruits employ thy care, 


Thy children's children ſhall the bleſſing ſhare, 


Time, conqu' ring all things, does our minds deſtroy, 
I well remember when I was a boy 


My voice at my command wou'd ſweetly run, 
And oft ſing down a ling'ring ſummer's ſun; 


Now I forget, my voice, as it has been, 
Is nothing too, wolves firſt have Maris ſeen; 


But all theſe things and more than I forget 


Menalcas to thee often will repeat, 
LYCIDAS. 


And lo! to thee, now ocean's murmurs ceaſe, 


You by excuſe, by my deſire increaſe; * 
And ev'ry wind is gently huſnh'd to peace. 5 


We're now half way, for lo! before our eyes, 


Bianor's ſepulchre begins to riſe. 

Eet's fit and ſing in this refreſhing ſhade, 
That with green boughs the lab'ring hinds have made, 
Let us, I prithee, reſt awhile, lay down 

Thy kids, we'll yet be time enough at town; 

Or if you fear ere night the coming rain, 

Let's go together finging o'er the plain, 

*T will ſeem ty far more ſhort and eaſy way, 

As thus. we ſpend the time, and that we way. 


Go 
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Go thus together ſinging on the road, 
I'll lend my help to eaſe thee of thy load. 
ME RIS. 


Ceaſe now, my boy ! and our affair let's mind, 
Whene'er he comes plenty of ſongs we'll find. 


THE. 
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On Arcthuſa! this my laſt work aid, 
Some verſes for my Gallus muſt be made, 
And what Lycoris may herſelf peruſe, 

W ho for the ſake of Gallus can refuſe 
His proper right, the tribute of a muſe ? 


So may the ſtream beneath Sicania's ſea | 
In everlaſting eaſe and ſafety be, 
Nor Doris mix her briny waves with thee, 


Then let's begin, and while my goats (my care) 
Securely feed; oh! Gallus! we'll declare 
Thy anxious love, we ſing not quite in vain, 

The groves ſhall anſwer to the mournful ſtrain. 


Ye 
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Ye wat' ry nymphs ! what woods or mountains ſtrove 
To check your help, when Gallus thus did prove | 
The fatal victim of unworthy love? 

Parnaſſus never had your courſe withſtood ! 
Nor Pindus high ! nor Agamippe's flood ! 
Ev'n from the laurels trickling tears diſtill'd, 
And flowing grief the ſhrubs and buſhes fill'd, 
Pine-bearing Menalus compaſſion felt, 

And ſtones of cold Lycæus ſeem'd to melt, 
As ſtreteh'd beneath a lonely rock he lay, 
The ſtraggling ſheep around their maſter tray, 


Oh bard divine! think it not ſhame to keep, 
Like us, on humble plains the fleecy ſheey, 
His ſnowy flocks the fair Adonis fed, | 
And unrepining to the river led. 


Upilio and the neat-herds thither drew, 
And ſmear'd with winter-maſt Menalcas too, 

All ſhew'd concern, and whence aroſe thy flame, 
With pity aſk'd, to thee Apollo came. 

Gallus! what madneſs fills thy mind, (he cries) 
Thy falſe Lycoris with another flies 

To diſtant realms, and unrelenting goes, 

Thro' horrid wars and everlaſting ſnows! 
Sylvanus came, and on his head was fixt 

A fennel wreath and quiv'ring lilies mixt. 

Pan came, Arcadia's god, (by us deſery'd) 
His cheeks and temples were with crimſon dy'd, 


Says 
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Says he, what meaſure can in love be ſhown ? 
Not love as yet has any meaſure known! 
Fierce love to flowing gric f no bounds allows, 
As goats are ne'er ſuſfic'd with verdent boughs ! 
As bees are ne'er ſuffic'd with ſtore of flowers, 

Or riſing graſs with ſtreams of frequent ſhow'rs. 


He, mourning, thus reply'd, Arcadian ſwains- 
Record my fate in your melodious ſtrains, 
This let your hills reſound, your ſongs alone 
Are fit to make the dying's ſorrow known! 
How wou'd my bones enjoy more perfect reſt, 
If by your pipes my paſhan was exprefs'd ?- 
And oh! that fate had you like me decreed. 
To dreſs the vines, or bleating flocks to feed; 
That I had been on the delightful plain, 

A chearful ſhepherd of your tuneful train: 
To Phillis, or Amyntas made my court, 

Or any other of the rural ſort, 

Tho? brown or black, they yet might yield delight, 
Not violets, nor berries pleaſe the ſight! 
Among the ſallows and the vines we'd. lay'd 
Our careleſs limbs, and innocently play'd ; 


Phillis had crown'd my head with wreaths of flow'rs, 


With pleaſing ſongs Amyntas bleſs'd the hours. 


By theſe cool fountains | in theſe ſhady groves !. 
(The proper joyful ſcene of mutual loves) 
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In theſe ſoft meadows ſo profuſely gay 
With thee, Lycoris ! cou'd I chooſe to ſtay, 
And well-delighted paſs an age away ! 


Now frantic love keeps me in horrid arms, 

Expos'd to war's fierce rage and hoſtile arms, 

While moſt unkindly and perverſely You 
(Nor am I willing to believe it true) 

Over the lofty Alps? perpetual ſnow 

To Rhenus? coaits and dreary regions go 

Ye bleaky winds ! your wonted rigour ſpare, 

Ah! hurt not, vex not the too vent'rous fair, 3 

And thou, ſharp ice! her tender limbs forbear. 0 


I'll go, and with the Cicilian pipe rehearſe 
My once compos'd, yet long neglected verſe, 
Amidſt the dens of ſavage beaſts I'll be, 
And carve my flame on ev'ry tender tree, 
The lonely wilds my hopeleſs love ſhall know, 
And as the trees increaſe the love ſhall grow, 


Then, Menalus, I'll tread with eager pace, 

And, mixing with the nymphs, purſue the chace, 
Or hunt wild boars, nor ſharpeſt colds ſhall ſtay 

My ſteps, as round Parthenian hills I tray, 


And now, methinks, with op'ning hounds I fly 
Thro' ſounding woods that echo in their cry ; 


Over 
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Over Coydonia's plains and mountains go, 

Ruſh thro' the brakes, and bend the Parthian bow, 
As if ſuch toils cou'd cure my painful mind, 

Or any choſen way the means cou'd find, 

Oh rigid pow'rs of love! to claim thy rage, 

Or human ills thy fierceneſs cou'd aſſuage. 


And now my thoughts (averſe to all of theſe) 

Not nymphs, nor woods, nor charming ſtrains can pleaſe : 
The cruel god our labours cannot change, 
Nor tho' o'er Thracia's bleaky realms we range, 

To Heber's frozen waters ſhiv*ring go, 

In depth of winter preſs Sithonia's ſnow; 

Or when the ſun does to the ſcales incline, 

Drive our ſcorch'd flocks beneath the tropic line. 


The world is with his pow'r and preſence fill'd, 
Love conquers all, and we to love muſt yield! 
Here ceaſe, ye ſacred muſes ! nor prolong 
Beyond due limits the devoted ſong, 

Theſe mournful verſes, ſhall to Gallus prove 

A grateful token of my zealous love, | 

My love to Gallus ! that does hourly ſhow 
Increaſing force as ſpringing alders grow. 


Now let's ariſe ! for often by the ſhade, 
The ſinger's voice is hoarſe or feeble made; 


* 
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The ſhades of junipers unwholſome are, 
Shades hurt the fruits, tis ev'ning, leave your fare, 
Ye fill'd ſhe-goats, and to your home repair. 


END or rus FIRST VOLUME. 
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